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WESTINGHOUSE 
BATTERIES 


HE beginning of a new business is always 
interesting. This is especially true of the 
Westinghouse Union Battery Company of Pitts- 
burgh, which is the newest member of that group 
of progressive companies known as the Westing- 
house interests. Starting with a complete factory, 
scientifically designed and equipped, with un- 
. limited resources, with notable personnel and with 
a product that embodies advanced ideas in stor- 
age battery construction, Westinghouse Batteries 
face the world with splendid prospects. 

To these advantages is coupled a modern 
advertising policy. Advertising Headquarters 
has been selected to serve in its development 
and we are now engaged on the foundation work. 


. W. AYER @® SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 


PHILADELPHIA 
W YORK BOSTON CLEVELAND CHICAGO 
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FARM TRADE 
IS f 


CONSISTENT ¥ 


It does not come in starts and spurts. There § 
is a steady flow of large volume, year in and 
year out. | 


A business built upon farm trade is free from 
periodic peaks and valleys in the flood and 


ebb of sales —— — —. A 
Because farm people are consistent buyers. J fr: 


They consistently cling to a product they 
like. Once a farmer is satisfied it is hard to § an 
win him over to a new brand. : 

wer 


Consistent advertising in STANDARD ig 
FARM PAPERS will open the door to the 
permanent trade of one million leading farm§ ,,! 


whc 
homes. It will serve asa sure selling force in - 
aiding salesmen to stock and re-stock dealers. § is ; 


ther 


The Standard Farm Market. ff ex 


prod 


(Over One Million Farm Homes) afte 


Prairie Farmer, Chicago Hoard’s Dairyman been 
Betablished 1841 Established 1870 has 


Pennsylvania Farmer Progressive Farmer ous | 
Established 1880 _ _, Batadlished 1886 dete: 

The Breeder's Gazette Birmingham, Raleigh, the 
1881 Memphis, Dallas simp 
Wallaces’ Sennen The Michigan Farmer one 
Betablished 1895 Established 1843 put ; 
The Ohio Farmer Pacific Rural Press limin 
hed 1848 Established 1870 office 


The Wacom Agriculturist The Farmer, St. Paul Th 
Established 1877 Established 1882 iHlust 
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Westerm Representatives 
Sranparp Farm Papers, Inc., 
Conway Building, Chicago 


Eastern Representative 
Wattace C. Ricuarpson, Inc Add 
381 Fourth Ave., New York City § of the 
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Better Market Study the Way to 
Better Advertising 


Disinterested Field Analysis as a Factor in the Successful Campaign 


By L. D. 


Manager of Commercial Research 


AN advertising agency used to 
consist principally of a good 
salesman who would go out and 
rustle up business, and a _ high- 
salaried copy-writing genius who 
would retire to his den, go into a 
trance, and concoct high-sounding 
and catchy phrases. He would 
then find out what commodity was 
to be advertised, but he seldom 
went to the trouble of consider- 
ing the character or the extent or 
the limitations of the possible 
market for the product. 

The day of the literary genius 
who holds himself aloof from the 
rest of the world and who gets a 
high salary for pounding out copy 
is gradually passing. Nowadays 
there is much work of a prelimi- 
nary character that has to be done 
before copy is prepared. After the 
product is carefully analyzed; 
after the package and name have 


‘been decided on; after the market 


has been studied; after the vari- 
ous angles of approach have been 
determined, the actual writing of 
the copy becomes a relatively 
simple matter. As the head of 
one advertising agency recently 
put it, “After the necessary pre- 
liminary work has been done, the 
office boy can write the copy.” 
This is an exaggeration, but it 
illustrates the change that has 
come about in the methods fol- 
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Department, Swift & Co., Chicago 


lowed by the leading advertising 
agencies during the past few 
years. This change, in turn, is 
the result of a better understand- 
ing of the functions of advertis- 
ing and of a better realization that 
advertising can be and must be 
carried out along scientific lines, 
just the same as any other part of 
our industrial and commercial 
system. 

There are still too many people, 
including economists (who ought 
to know better), who believe that 
advertising is more or less an un- 
necessary and expensive luxury 
and that something ought to be 
done to curtail expenditures along 
this line. This thought carries 
with it the belief that advertising 
increases the prices of commodi- 
ties; that it is an expense that 
consumers must pay for if they 
buy advertised goods. 

This same line of thought has 
led to the suggestion that there 
ought to be a tax placed on ad- 
vertising expenditure. Such a 
suggestion entirely overlooks the 
fundamental purpose and achieve- 
ment of advertising. It would be 
just as logical to place a tax on 
the salaries of salesmen, or on the 
cost of a labor and money-saving 
device for addressing letters, or 
on the purchase price of a new 
and improved machine in the fac- 
tory. It would amount to the 
taxing of the most efficient and 
most economical method of ac- 
complishing the purpose at hand. 
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Advertising is a part of the 
selling function. The manufac- 
turer, if he chooses, may employ 
neither salesmen nor advertising, 
in which case he may as well shut 
up his factory; or he may employ 
salesmen alone, which means heavy 
selling expenses, especially if a 
nation-wide market is to be ob- 
tained ; or, he may supplement the 
activities of salesmen with adver- 
tising, which reaches a much 
wider field with greater fre- 
quency ; or, in some cases, he may 
employ no salesmen at all and 
rely entirely on advertising. 

Advertising, therefore, furnishes 
a more economical and effect- 
ive method of creating demand 
and of extending the market for 
the commodity advertised. The 
consumer bears the expense of 
advertising only in the same sense 
that he bears the expense of an 
efficient machine in the factory. 
In other words, he is bearing less 
expense than would be necessary 
if a less efficient method of sell- 
ing or of production were in use. 

It follows that a judicious and 
effective use of advertising results 
in lower unit selling costs than 
would be possible if the same vol- 
ume of consumer demand were 
created in any other way. Adver- 
tising not only reduces selling 
costs by creating a greater de- 
mand for the same expenditure 
and by requiring less_ selling 
effort on the part of individual 
salesmen, but it also reduces 
manufacturing expenses by mak- 
ing possible large-scale produc- 
tion, by bringing about a stand- 
ardization of commodities, and by 
transforming seasonal demands 
into continuous and year-round 
demands, 

Advertising has made it pos- 
sible for manufacturers to quit 
making hundreds of different 
styles of articles, according to the 
specifications of individual job- 
bers or retailers, and to substitute 
a limited number of standardized 
styles and shapes and qualities, 
which can be run through the fac- 
tory at the lowest possible ex- 
pense and in quantity production. 
It has helped to make the market 
for automobiles a twelve-months’ 


INK 
proposition instead of a _ three- 
months’ proposition. It has made 
it possible for department stores 
to reduce their overhead expenses 
by increasing their sales on cer- 
tain days of the week, and during 
the forenoons when their sales- 
people would otherwise be only 
partially employed. 

All these benefits, however, are 
achieved only when advertising is 
successful; if advertising does 
not accomplish what it is intend- 
ed for, it raises selling costs and 
manufacturing costs and becomes 
a waste to the community instead 
of an economy. This is what ad- 
vertisers and advertising agencies 
have long since begun to realize; 
and they have found that in order 
to make advertising accomplish 
its purpose something more than 
catch words and fluffy phrases is 
essential. 

Not all advertising agencies 
realize this even yet; they are 
tempted to use as little of their 
commissions as possible in giving 
the kind of service that makes ad- 
vertising justifiable from an eco- 
nomic and social point of view. 
But those that are growing if 
size and are placing themselves 
on a permanently successful basis 
are the ones that are spending 4 
generous share of their commis- 
sions for preliminary investiga 
tional work, and that are even it- 
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fluencing their clients to under 
take additional investigation 
work that the agencies cann 
afford to pay for out of thei 
commissions. 


THE PRODUCT AND ITS MARKET 


It is not my purpose to attem 
an analysis of the kind of investi 
gation necessary in order to m 
advertising justify itself. I 
merely trying to force home 
need of scientific procedure 
planning and conducting an 4 
vertising campaign. There 
two principal directions in whi 
analysis should proceed; that i 
first, with regard to the prod 
to be advertised, and second, wi 
regard to the market where 
product is to be sold. 

I do wish to emphasize, ho 
ever, the fact that the proper ki 
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525,000 lines gain 


for the weeklies 


Despite paper shortages, reduction in number and 


size of issues, etc., the ten leading weeklies have 
carried 525,000 lines more advertising during the 
first five months of 1920 than in the same period 


of 1919. 


Christian Herald is glad to have contributed a larger 
percentage of gain than any of the other weeklies— 
49%—as a part of its steady climb from ninth place 


in 1917 to fourth place in 1920: 
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9 Christian Herald 





9 Life 
10 Youth’s Comp. 





{10 You's Comp. 


9 Independent 
10 Youth's Comp. 





1917 1918 1919 To Date—1920 
1 Post 1 Post 1 Post 1 1 Post 
2 Digest 2 Digest 2 Digest 2 Digest 
3 Collier's 3 Collier's 3 Collier's 3 Collier's 
4 Leslie's 4 Leslie's 4 Leslie's 4 Christian Herald 
5 Outlook 5 Sci. American | 5 Sci. American | 5 Leslie's 
6 Sci. American | 6 Outlook 6 Christian Herald | 6 Sci. American 
7 Independent 7 Christian Herald | 7 Life 7 Outlook 
8 Life 8 Independent 8 Outlook 8 Life 


9 Independent 
10 Youth's Comp. 
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of product and market analysis 
involves the establishment of a 
special corps of trained experts 
both in advertising agencies and 
in manufacturing and mercantile 
concerns. This accounts for the 
development of departments of 
statistics and departments of com- 
mercial research. In order. to 
obtain men with proper training 
for this kind of work advertising 
agencies and advertising manu- 
facturers are beginning to look 
for men in the colleges and uni- 
versities which have courses in 
business. They are even taking 
men from the faculties of our 
universities; in fact, the demand 
for economists and statisticians 
has become so great that the uni- 
versities that have courses in busi- 
ness are in a serious position at 
present; they cannot get enough 
good men to carry on the courses 
that should be taught. 

The collection of market data, 
their proper tabulation and inter- 
pretation, and the preparation of 
accurate statistics, are no simple 
matter. Statistics do more harm 
than good unless they are prop- 
erly handled. A man_ should 
really have professional training 
in statistical methods as well as a 
large amount of actual experience 
before he is equipped to handle 
this branch of the work satisfac- 
torily. 

WHO SHOULD DO THIS WORK? 


The question arises how far 
this work should be done by ad- 
vertising agencies and how far it 
should be done by the advertisers 
themselves. This question is dif- 
ficult to answer definitely at pres- 
ent. Needless to say, an adver- 
tising agency must necessarily be 
equipped to handle this kind of 
work. This is especially neces- 
sary when the agency starts a new 
campaign. The manufacturer can 
not be expected to know how to 
go about it. The agency is sup- 
posed to furnish the expert knowl- 
edge in conducting a sales cam- 
paign. Advertising agencies 
should be sales engineers as well 
as preparers and distributors of 
advertising copy, because, as 
pointed out above, advertising 1s 
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a part of selling and cannot be 
successful or effective unless it is 
properly linked up with the whole 
selling effort. 

The question résolves itself, 
therefore, into whether a manu- 
facturer should attempt this kind 
of analytical work and if so, 
how much of it should be left to 
the advertising agency and how 
much should be carried on by the 
manufacturer himself. 

After an advertising campaign 
has been started the safest and 
surest way for a manufacturer to 
keep up a continuous and com- 
prehensive analysis of sales re- 
sults and sales possibilities is to 
have his own department of sales 


extension or his own commercial. 


research department, in order to 
supplement and co-operate with 
the advertising agency. He often 
runs into obstacles in trying to 
develop such a department, be- 
cause the sales manager is apt to 
have but little sympathy with what 
he looks on as'new-fangled ideas. 
Furthermore, when the manufac- 
turer attempts this kind of work 
he looks through his own organ- 
ization for the right kind of man 
to take charge of it. Sometimes 
he finds him; but he is more likely 
to achieve the desired results by 
bringing in a trained man from 
the outside, just as the manager 
of a manufacturing plant, when 
he wants to introduce scientific 
management or better methods of 
handling laborers, calls in an ex- 
pert. 

Such a research department can 
obtain its information partly from 
the sales records in existence 
within the office; but a large part 
of the most valuable data must be 
got by means of outside market 
analyses or field surveys. When 
it is desired to find out, for ex- 
ample, whether prices are being 
maintained by dealers, how deak 
ers feel toward the product 
whether stores are sold in proper 
quantities, how many different 
competing brands dealers handle, 
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W hen father was a boy- 


his gnawing to express nim- 
self through pictures was 
largely confined to slate pencil 
vignettes or blackboard car- 
toons of teacher dear. 


How many millions of boys 
of no particular genius now 
accurately picture any subject 
they want! The development 
of amateur photography and 
advertising has enabled every 
boy to own and use a camera. 


Advertising has helped boys 
in many other ways. It has 
made it possible to market 
cheaply countless products for 
their own work and play. It 
has made it easier 


for the advertiser AMERI a 
by advertising to 


CAN Boy while markets in 
our population— 


htest, Best Magazine ~theAmerican boy. 


boys tosell many “The Biggest. Bri 


products which the whole 
family enjoys. 


More and more manufacturers 
realize that the boy’s judg- 
ment directly decides the pur- 
chase of their products. Boys 
form opinions of many prod- 
ucts largely by reading ad- 
vertisements. . 


This has demanded a medium 
going directly to the great boy 
group in our population. With 
its enthusiastic following of 
more than 500,000 boy read- 
ers, averaging 15% to 16 years 
old, THE AMERICAN BOY offers 
an irresistible wedge into one 

ofthe most worth 


had ti] THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
Branch Offices:—286 Fifth P mag mk Tob tese Lytton Building, Chicago 


than to 
files. 
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Long standing limits 
on volume removed— 
entire field expanded 


New factory neeaed to supply nation- 
wide demand for a product whose 
market seemed permanently limited 


W/O years ago a manufacturer faced wide-spread 

resistance in building up volume. Like many 

other producers, he believed that he had nearly 
reached the final limits of his market.. 


His product was sound. Engineers and skilled me- 
chanics made use of it and backed it. 


But a nation-wide misunderstanding existed about 
the whole class of products to which his belonged. 


The correct use of the muffler cut-out in increas- 
ing engine efficiency had never been generally known. 
For years the cut-out had been misused by careless 
motorists. And because of this abuse, many cities and 
towns had passed restrictive laws. 


_ How could these long-standing limits on volume 
be removed? 


It was determined to teach the American motorist 
the legitimate use ot this accessory — to show how 
vital it was in testing engines and in promoting 
economy of operation. Campaigns were launched in 
national magazines to carry to the public the real 


facts behind the G-Piel Muffler Cut-Out. 
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Long abused by motorists, the muffler cut-out is today 
winning its real place as an accessory that is essential 
to highest engine efficiency 


In the first year sales increased 317%. 
new factory is being hurried to completion to meet 
ever-growing orders. 


Today a 


Inquiries from all sections of the country are pour- 
ing into the offices of the Edward A. Cassidy Company, 
which is the Sales Department for the manufacturer. 


Sales for the first four months of this year were over 
200% greater than for the similar period of 1919. 
Orders for thousands of cut-outs have been refused 
because of inability to make deliveries. 


It has been the privilege of the J. Walter Thompson 
Company to co-operate with this manufacturer in 
working out basic sales policies and in presenting 
his product to American motorists. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO BOSTON CINCINNATI 


LONDON 
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There is an inclination some- 
times to try to obtain this kind of 
information through salesmen, 
but it has generally been found 
that to do this work adequately 
and successfully a special corps of 
trained investigators is needed. If 
a salesman is properly routed over 
his territory he cannot possibly 
have the time to collect the in- 
formation needed. The salesman 
also has a personal interest which 
blinds him to facts that. would 
place his work in an unfavorable 
light; and, finally, most salesmen 
are lacking in a broad conception 
of fundamental merchandising 
problems, and hence frequently 
fail to grasp the significance of 
facts which would be of value to 
the management. 


SPECIAL MEN FOR SPECIALIZED WORK 


For these reasons market sur- 
veys need to be made by men who 
are detached from the regular 
selling force. Furthermore, they 
ought to have a training in the 
fundamentals of business organ- 
ization. They ought to be able to 
answer intelligently: Why does 
my firm sell through jobbers, 
rather than direct to retailers? 
What would be the advantages of 
selling direct? How much more 
would it cost? How much, ap- 
proximately, does it cost to sell 
the different commodities my con- 
cern is marketing, and what is the 
relative profitableness of the dif- 
ferent lines? 

The making of such market 
surveys is perhaps the most valu- 
able thing that a research depart- 
ment can do. When they are 
made by advertising agencies or 
outside companies that make a 
business of this sort of thing they 
are apt to be superficial in char- 
acter, although the final reports 
are usually presented in such a 
neat and attractive form, with 
striking sub-heads and marginal 
heads typed in red, that they look 
complete and compelling. Adver- 
tising. agencies usually are not 
equipped to carry on such con- 
tinuous and comprehensive analy- 
ses as are necessary for the most 
scientific kind of field surveys or 
trade promotion. Such a depart- 
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ment should not only co-operate 
with the advertising agency, but 
it should also serve as a check on 
the agency by carefully analyzing 
advertising results and by making 
a careful study of the choice of 
mediums, etc. 

In addition to the kind of 
analyses suggested above, there 
are other problems for which 
many industries can employ a re- 
search department to advantage. 
And these are some of the most 
vital problems of the day. These 
have to do with the broad and 
fundamental relations of an in- 
dustry with the public and with 
the Government. The economics 
of any industry are well worth 
studying. Just what economic 
function does any particular in- 
dustry perform? How is it a 
benefit to mankind? To what ex- 
tent is it misunderstood by the 
public? How can its service be 
improved? What is its policy in 
dealing with the public and with 
its own working people? 

These are the problems to 
which the writer has been giving 
much of his attention during the 
few short months that he has 
been in his present position. This 
kind of work is helpful in fur- 
nishing the basis for an institu- 
tional advertising campaign, such 
as that being carried on by Swift 
& Company at present. A knowl- 
edge of economics is more or less 
helpful’ in such work, and the day 
has already arrived when the ser- 
vices of economists are being 
sought by large corporations. 

In conclusion, be it said that 
product and market analysis yields 
economies because it results in 
more effective advertising, which 
in turn reduces sales and manu- 
facturing expenses. Advertising 
is justifiable from an economic 
point of view only as it accom- 
plishes this purpose, or as it re- 
sults in a higher standard of qual- 
ity of product for the same sell- 
ing and manufacturing expense. 
The effectiveness of advertising 
for the future depends upon the 
amount of brain power used. im 
its preparation and in the quan- 
tity and quality of the scientific 
analysis on which it is based. 
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122 So, Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, III. 
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Senator F. M. Davenport 


Member of the New York State Senate 


is attending the Republican Convention 
in Chicago as special representative of 


The 


Outlook 


and in the first issue possible after the 
adjournment of the Convention will 
give his personal impressions of how 
one of the great political parties nomi- 
nated its candidate for the Presidency. 


Senator S. A. Cotillo 


Also a Member of the New York State Senate 





will attend the Democratic Convention at 
San Francisco as a delegate, and in a later 
issue will tell the readers of The Outlook 
about the proceedings of that Conven- 
tion as viewed from the standpoint of 
one who participated in the selection of 
the candidate of the Democratic party. 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY 


TRAVERS D. CARMAN 
Advertising Director 


381 Fourth Avenue, New York 


6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Advertising Sells the Unseen 
hings 

Advertising forces upon its practi-- 
tioner, to a greater degree than any 
other method of commerce the appli- 
cation of foresight based upon accu- 
rate knowledge of the essential facts. 
If a man buys land, buildings or ma- 
chinery unwisely, he can recoup a part 
of his losses by selling at a sacrifice, 
but if he has spent his money on ad- 
vertising based on false premises, he 
has no recovery. 

Advertising forces upon the adver- 
tiser a revelation of the cnormous in- 
fluence in human affairs of the unseen 
and the intangible. He learns to spend 
his money on ideas as confidently as 
previously he spent it for bricks and 
steel. Previously, he may have pat- 
tered glibly of supply and demand, but 
his advertising forces upon him - in 
sharp relief a new comparative evalua. 
tion of supply—that is the material 
things—and of demand—that is the hu- 
man need guided by public informa- 
tion, both intangible things and both 
paramount.— William J. Boardman, 
George Batten Company, Inc., before 


the American Association of Advertis- 
Indianapolis, 
Ww. 


ing Agencies, Convention, 
. A. C. of 
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Chicago, Advertising Head- 
quarters, “The National 
Farm Power” 


The National Farm Power, composed 
of Farm and Home, Chicago, Ill., and 
Springfield, Mass.; Dakota Farmer, 
Aberdeen, S. D.; Northwest Farmstead, 
Minneapolis; Orange Judd Farmer, Chi- 
cago; American Agriculturist, New 
York, and New England Homestead, 
Springfield, Mass., has moved the head- 
quarters of its advertising department 
from Springfield, Mass., to Chicago. 

William A. Whitney, who has been 
advertising director of The National 
Farm Power,-is retiring from this posi- 
tion, after about forty years of service, 
and W. C. Allen, for years editor and 
manager of The Dakota Farmer and 
manager of Northwest Farmstead, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Whitney. Mr. Allen’s office 
will be in Chicago. 

Mr. Whitney, who for many years 
has been vice-president and director of 
the Phelps Publishing Company, will 
continue to serve in that capacity, and 
will also retain an active connection as 
advertising counselor for The National 
Farm Power. 


Ben Nash Leaves 
Agency 


Ben Nash, who has weer a director 
of Frank Seaman, Inc., New York, and 
who has been in charge of service for 
that agency, resigned on June 1. 

Mr. Nash has not announced his fu- 
ture plans, but for the present he will 
devote his time to several of his in- 
making his headquarters with 
New York, in 


Seaman 


terests, 
the Displays Company, 
which he is interested. 
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When the Nation Buys Trade- 
Marked Prunes 


Trade-marked prunes come under the 
same classification. Here is andther 
healthful, economical food which is little 
appreciated. Turn on the full power 
of poster advertising and you can make 
prunes—your prunes—an important part 
of the daily diet of the American peo- 
ple. The constant reiteration of a pleas- 
ing and economical suggestion will 
eventually bring action—and then habit. 
You can’t change the dietary schedule 
of a nation over night, but it seems to 
me that prunes hold possibilities as great 
as the present sales of Uneeda Biscuit. 
That statement covers a lot of territory; 
but wait—can you remember ‘way back 
there when there was no Uneeda Bis 
cuit? If anyone had told you then 
the miracle that was about to be ac 
complished by a soda cracker, wouldn't 
you have told him to be careful or 
the squirrels would get him?—K. H. 
Fulton,- Poster Advertising Company, 
Inc., before the Indianapolis Conven 
tion, A. A. C. of W. 


Barron G. Collier Takes Over 
New York Car Advertising 


The New York City Car Advertising 
Company, of which Jesse A. Winburn 
is president, has been taken over by 
the Barron G. Collier interests. 

This sale is the second that has been 
made to the Collier interests by the 
Winburns. It will be recalled that 
sometime ago the New England Street 
Car Advertising Company, of which 
Michael Winburn was president, was 
taken over by the Collier interests. 


W. T. Palmer Leaves Lever 
Brothers Co. 


William T. Palmer has resigned the 
advertising managership of the Lever 
Brothers | ams ee maker “Life- 
buoy,” Lux,” “Sunlight,” 


soaps, Fn. etc., Cambridge, Mass. 


Another New York Newspaper 
Raises Price 


The Evening Mail, New York, has 
raised its subscription price to ‘three 
cents. Newsprint costs and labor costs 
are responsible for the increase in price. 


Fels-Naptha Account With F. 
Wallis Armstrong 


The advertising of Fels-Naptha Soap, 
Fels & Co., Philadelphia, is now be- 
ing handled by the F. Wallis Arm- 
strong Company, Philadelphia. 
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Des Moines Newspaper Advertising 


First Four Months—1920 


REGISTER & TRIBUNE 
MORNING, EVENING-SUNDAY 


557% 






LAST 
EVENING 
14.67 










NEXT 
EVENING*"°SUNDAY 


304% 





The Register and Tribune, morning, evening and 
Sunday, carried 55% of all the newspaper advertising 
in Des Moines January Ist to April 30th, 1920. 


The Register is the only morning newspaper in Des 
Moines. 


The Tribune is first in evening advertising, month 
in and month out. 


The Sunday Register leads in Sunday advertising 
by a wide margin. 


Represertatives 
I, A. ELEIN JOHN GLASS W. R. BARANGER CO. 
Metropolitan Tower Peoples Gas Building San Francisco Los Angeles 
New York Chicago Seattle 
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Oldsmobile 
|| and Collier’s 


The Olds Motor 
Works is using 
Collier’s as the 
backbone of The 
Oldsmobile’s na- 
tional advertising 
campaign. 








Collier's 


J. E. Witurams, Advertising Manager 
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“MONEY TALKS” 


Automobile Advertisers 
Know It 


OWEVER you divide the automobile advertising 

dollar into lineage in Chicago, this fact persists 
when the advertising dollar—the unit of advertising value 
—is considered by itself. 


More money is spent for automobile advertising in The 
Chicago Daily News than in all of the other Chicago 
afternoon newspapers combined! 


Tuat fact is worth a special mark in your Chicago media 
value files. 


Look at this record for the first four months of 1920— 


and remember it: 


Lines Money Value 
The Daily News.304,475 $127,879.50 $127,879.50 
Dede, .. .cusaliecess 338,796 $50,846.40 
pS ee ee 147,127 25,747.22 
American ....... 94,630 39,744.60 
Saree Ge elas... «so ccncae ce ots $116,338.22 


Tuere’s Chicago media value as it is judged by the lead- 
ing automobile advertisers of America. And consider 
this, too: 


Not a line of the 304,475 lines shown by The Daily News 
in this statement was rate-holder or trade deal advertising. 
Every line of it was paid for at full card rates. 


The 
CHICAGO DAILY NEwSs 


Circulation 400,000 


June 10, 1920 
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“How Can Advertising Best Serve 
Business NowP” Keynote of 





Indianapolis Convention 


Annual Gathering of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World 
Gets Under Way with Great Enthusiasm 


oad agin INK Convention 
Headquarters, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Special by wire Monday eve- 
ning, June 7. A full report of the 
convention will appear in next 
week’s issue of Printers’ INK. 

The first day of the sixteenth 
annual convention of the Associ- 
ated Advertising Clubs of the 
World was concluded when the 
delegates knocked off from the 
more serious work of the day and 
helped Indianapolis celebrate its 
centennial. A monster parade was 
held, depicting the progress of the 
city from its infancy a hundred 
years ago to its present popula- 
tion of considerably over 300,000. 

The convention itself officially 
opened Sunday afternoon at an 
inspirational meeting in University 
Park when Mayor Charles W. 
Jewett extended the keys of the 
city to the delegates. In welcom- 
ing the advertising men of the 
world, the Mayor said, “To-day, 
as never before, every enterprise 
in the business world recognizes 
the fact that the success of that 
business very largely depends upon 
the presentation of its product 
in such a manner as to create and 
maintain a staple demand.” In 
responding, President Reuben H. 
Donnelley declared that “It is par- 
ticularly fitting. that we should 
hold this convention in Indianap- 
olis, the headquarters, as you 
know, of the Association for many 
years. This was the cradle of 
truth in advertising and of our 
vigilance work, .which has carried 
gur profession to the high place in 
which it now stands.” 

President Donnelley took as his 
text “How and Now,” meaning by 
this, how advertising can now best 
solve current business problems. 
On the conclusion of his address, 
Mr. Donnelley introduced Richard 
H. Lee, special counsel of the 


National Vigilance Committee, as 
the speaker of the day. Mr. Lee 
detailed the lfong fight that has 
been made by the committee: he - 
represents to make truth para- 


mount in advertising. “Advertis- 
ing cannot be of value to the ad- 
vertiser,” stated the speaker, “un- 
less and until it is of value to the 
public. The chief asset of adver- 
tising is reader-confidence. Reader- 
confidence is an asset. Without 
it advertising is a waste.” 

President Donnelley presided at 
the general session of the conven- 
tion, which opened Monday morn- 
ing. On this occasion A. B. Wag- 
ner, purchasing agent of Nordyke 
& Marmon Co., dressed as an old- 
fashioned town crier, described 
on the programme as the first ad- 
vertising man, greeted the dele- 
gates in rhymes which were com- 
posed by William M. Herschell, 
of the Indianapolis News. 


RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE APPOINTED 


Jesse H. Neal, chairman of the 
programme committee, then an- 
nounced the appointment of the 
Committee on Resolutions, as fol- 
lows: 

George B. Sharpe, Cleveland, 
chairman; Frank A. Black, Bos- 
ton ; Warren H. Platt, Cleveland ; 
y x ‘;, ! London, Ontario: 
John E. Raine, Baltimore ; : 3 
Howard Payne, Dallas; T. W. Le 
Quatte, Des Moines; E. Allen 
Frost, Chicago; Miss Mary Crow- 
ley, Chicago; K. L. Hamman, 
Oakland, Cal.; W. S. Crawford, 
London, England. 

It was decided that no resolu- 
tion would be entertained on the 
floor of the convention that had 
not first been submitted to the 
committee. It was further decided 
that in order to keep the reso- 
lutions pertinent to the business 
in hand none would be consid- 
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ered that did not pertain strictly 
to sales and advertising questions. 

Many of the addresses deliv- 
ered at the general session on 
Monday, and also before the va- 
rious departmentals, will be found 
elsewhere in this issue 6f Print- 
ers’ INK. Those not found here 
and also those to’ be delivered 
during the remaining days of the 
convention will be covered in next 
week’s issue of Printers’ INK. 

Among the principal speakers at 
the general session were Joseph 
French Johnson, dean of New 
York University, who talked on 
advertising as an economic force; 
L. D. H. Weld, manager of the 
commercial research department 
of Swift & Company; A. H. 
Deute, manager of distribution 
and advertising of the Borden 
Sales Company, Inc.; Tim Thrift, 
advertising manager of the Amer- 
ican Multigraph Sales Company ; 
and E. G. Weir, advertising man- 
ager of the Beckwith Company, 
Dowagiac, Mich. 

One of the best attended of the 
departmental sessions was that of 
the American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies, at which ad- 
dresses were made by Collin Arm- 
strong and Merle Sidener. Presi- 
dent Harry Dwight Smith of this 
organization greeted those present 
in a speech that was brimming 
over with optimism and_ en- 
thusiasm. . 

Charles Miller, of Atlanta, pre- 
sided over the Newspaper Depart- 
mental. At this gathering an in- 
teresting discussion developed as a 
result of the address of A. 
Shuman on “The Flat Rate Versus 
the Sliding Scale.” 

William C. D’Arcy, former 
president, who was to have read 
the memorial of the late William 
Woodhead, was unable to attend 
the convention on account of ill- 
ness. The memorial was, there- 
fore, presented by Arthur G. 
Newmyer, of the New Orleans 
Item. In part it read as fol- 
lows: “In his death an uncom- 
mon man was summoned to his 
reward. William Woodhead lived 
not for himself but for others. 
The guiding star of his life was 
neither wealth nor station but 
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rather was it service, not self.” 
The convention adopted a resolu- 
tion that “Be it resolved that the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World register its deep sense 
of loss in his passing. Be it fur- 
ther resolved that to evidence the 
fullness of its regard for his 
memory these resolutions be 
spread upon the minutes and that 
an embossed copy be transmitted 
to his family.” 

Up to this hour Chicago seems 
to have the honor of having sent 
the largest delegation to the con- 
vention, numbering nearly 300. 
New York came second with an 
attendance of 210. “Total registra- 
tion on the first day was slightly 
over 2,600, of which 125° were 
women. Great numbers of dele- 
gates, however, are still to be 
registered and it is estimated that 
there are between 3,500 and 4,000 
delegates present. Prominent 
among these is former president, 
now Secretary of Agriculture, E. 
T. Meredith. The principal cities 
that are candidates for the next 
convention are Atlanta, Ga., Mil- 
sate Wis., and Des Moines, 
a. 

President Reuben H. Donnelley 
is not a candidate for re-election. 
He has positively stated since the 
convention opened that he cannot 
serve a new term. 





T. J. Morris With “The Na- 
tional Stockman and Farmer” 


Thomas J. Morris has been ap- 
pointed Western advertising manager of 
The National Stockman and Farmer, 
Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Morris was with the Crowell 
Publishing Company, New York, for 
twelve years, being Western manager 
at Chicago of Farm and Fireside dur- 
ing the last six years of that period. 
He was recently with the Green, Ful- 
ton, Cunningham Company, advertising 
agency, Detroit. 





Two New Accounts With 
Wood, Putnam & Wood 


The advertising accounts of the Para- 
mount Drug Company, Washington, 
D. C., manufacturing chemists and 
makers of “‘Maltogen,” and Wallace & 
Gale, Baltimore, Md., manufacturers 
and distributors of Superior Asbestos 
Cement Shingles, are now being handled 
by the Baltimore office of Wood, Put- 
nam & Wood Co., Boston. 
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Making People Want More—the 


Basis of Civilization 





It Is Advertising That Accomplishes This 
By Joseph French Johnson 


Dean of the New York University School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance, and 
President of the Alexander Hamilton Institute 


OU who are proud to call 

yourselves advertising men 
have some special justification for 
that kind of faith and pride. 
Other businesses have long line- 
ages, but none longer than yours. 
You trace your ancestry back to 
the very beginning of the uni- 
verse; your charter is contained 
in the first spoken words recorded 
in the book of Genesis: “Let there 
be light,” it was commanded. 
Yours is the profession of en- 
lightenment. A promoter of com- 
merce? Yes. An instrument in 
distribution? Assuredly. But you 
think too meanly of advertising if 
you confine it to these terms. It 
is an agency of civilization; and 
as such an agency I propose to 
discuss it with you to-day. 

In periods when the wants of 
men have been most actively 
stimulated civilization has regis- 
tered its greatest gains. Take the 
Greeks. What were they doing 
when St. Paul visited them? 
Reading or listening to advertis- 
ing. 

“For all the Athenians and 
strangers which were there spent 
their time in nothing else but 
either to tell or to hear some new 
things.” Acts 17:21 

Ancient Rome had no news- 
papers or magazines. Its adver- 
tising media were roads. Along 
them Roman soldiers rode in the 
comfort of civilization, and Ro- 
man ladies decked in finery. And 
the tribes beyond the Alps saw 
and coveted, and were lifted out 
of barbarism by their covetous- 
ness. 

Then came the Middle Ages 
when advertising. was under the 
ban; when it was an offense 
against church and state to im- 
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part new information. And the 
Middle Ages were the dark ages. 

The Renaissance came with the 
invention of printing. And. light 
broke over the dark ages, when 
advertising could do its work 
again. 

The march of civilization is 
along an ever-broadening high- 
way. The savage knows only a 
narrow trail, and unless he re- 
ceives help thousands of years 
must pass before his trail begins 
to broaden into a highway. Give 
me a list of a nation’s wants and 
I can tell you the state of that 


nation’s civilization. If their 
wants are increasing in number 
and quality, we know that the 


nation is alive, that it is not de- 
cadent. The man whose wants 
are those of his forefathers in 
making no progress. The Yankee 
farmer who is content to work all 
day for the sake of salt pork and 
sundown has not the yeast of 
civilization in him. He may help 
feed the world, but giving the 
world more bread and meat is not 
the way to make the world hap- 
pier, or better, or more civilized. 

There is only one way to civi- 
lize the savage. You must make 
him first discontented with his 
cave, with his jungle, and stir up 
in the bosom of his wife a long- 
ing for a wardrobe not consisting 
exclusively of nose rings and ear- 
rings. And at the same time you 
must let him see a ray of hope 
that somehow he is going to be 
able to gratify his strange new 
longings. Then that savage and 
his tribe will take the first steps 
toward the broad highway which 
I have called civilization, 

It goes without saying that the 
quality of a people’s civilization 
depends entirely upon the quality 
of their wants. Are their wants 


largely material, satisfying merely 
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the senses, and is the number of 
such wants rapidly increasing? 
Then we have what may be called 
a high state of material civiliza- 
tion and progress. 
narrow and most dangerous kind 
of civilization, for it neglects 
the brain, the heart and the 
soul. History has proved that 
such a civilization cannot long 
survive. 

Since a nation’s standing in the 
scale of civilization depends upon 
the number of wants its people 
are able to gratify, it is evident 
that advertising is not only an 
economic force but a great civiliz- 
ing force; in fact, in all reverence, 
I am tempted to call it the John 
the Baptist of civilization. Wher- 
ever there has been progress in 
the past, advertising has led the 
march, and where nations like 
China have existed for ages in 
stagnation advertising has been 
almost unknown. 

As an economic force advertis- 
ing gives birth to new wants and 
so creates an economic demand 
for more goods, thus tending to 
increase the demand for labor. 
Economists commonly say that 
the manufacturer creates “form 
utilities” and that the railroads 
add a “place utility” to goods. No 
matter how wonderful your in- 
vention or how fine the quality of 
your goods, people will not buy 
unless they know what you have 
got. Therefore you simply must 
advertise. 

It is entirely wrong to look 
upon the expense of advertising 
as one of the costs which add to 
the price. The truth is quite the 
contrary. Without advertising 
large-scale production is abso- 
lutely impossible, and large-scale 
production is the sine qua non of 
low prices. Someone has esti- 
mated that the business men of 
the United States in the normal 
times before the great war were 
spending fully one billion dollars 
a year in advertising. A mush- 
room economist would imme- 
diately jump to the conclusion 
that the poor ultimate consumer 
footed this enormous bill. If we 
could get all the facts, however, I 
have no doubt we could prove 
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that this billion-dollar expendi- 
ture for advertising reduced 
prices to such an extent that the 
American people at the end of the 
year were more than a billion dol- 
lars better off than they would 
have been had some fake eco- 
nomic czar begun the new year 
with an edict against advertising. 

Furthermore, advertising sees 
to it that people shall get goods of 
the best quality. It lifts the mar- 
ket standards. People want the 
best, and when with the aid of ad- 
vertising they have found out 
what is best, the man who makes 
it has their almost unanimous 
patronage, and the man _ who 
makes the inferior articles must 
either go out of business or im- 
prove the quality of his goods. 
Advertising puts no royal crown 
on the head of a humbug. No 
man succeeds through advertising 
who would not succeed without 
advertising. Advertising merely 
makes his success swifter, bigger, 
more certain. 

A great financier in New York 
told me this story. He sat one 
day a good many years ago on the 
board of one of the big life in- 
surance companies, and argued 
with its members that they ought 
to buy space in the newspapers 
every year and print their whole 
balance sheet, showing every dol- 


lar’s worth of property they 
owned. 
One director objected indig- 


nantly. 

“But some day you will make a 
bad investment,” the objector said. 
“What are you goirig to do then? 
Are you going to advertise that 
to the public, too?” 

To which the financier replied: 

“If you know in advance that 
every investment you make is go- 
ing to be advertised, you will be 
much less likely to make a bad 
investment.” 

Advertising has taken down the 
screens from the windows of 
business, of directors’ rooms, and 
even of departments of | state. 
Business is now done in the open 
and will be more and more—and 
to advertising the credit is due, 
for it has shown the way. It 1s 
the great servant of Truth. 
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“Advertising Campaign” 
sounds fine: and impressive 


As a generality it means anything you please in 
describing that subtle force that is the life-blood of 
merchandising. 

Whirlwind enthusiasts rush out and buy up a lot 
of “general publicity,” shoot reams of “dealer helps” 
through the mails, unload consignment lots on the 
dealer, and the “big launching” don’t come off. But 
the bills come in. 

Steady, seasoned campaigners work the other way. 

First, they carefully choose their market and plan 
a concentrated campaign, making sure to choose the 
dominating newspaper in that market. 

Then, most important of all, they make sure they 
use the right copy appeal to ensure constant and 
steady “consumer demand.” 

That’s the right, sensible and practical way to 
make an “Advertising Campaign” a real lasting 
profitable success. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concen- 
trating in the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Bulletin 


ln Net paid average circulation for six months 
Philadelp ending April 1, 1920, as per U. S. Post Office 
ade amiged report 


verybody 


reads the copies 
stir 
Bulletin ) ae 
No prize, premium, coupon or other artificial methods of stimulating circulation 
have ever been used by The Bulletin. 
The Bulletin’s circulation reaches far beyond the highest point ever attained by 
a daily newspaper in the State of Pennsylvania, and is one of the largest in the 
United States. 
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IN Cleveland 
The Press is FIRST 


The CITY circulation of The Cleveland Press, 
average daily net paid, for six months endi 
March 31, 1920, was 146,150, which is at le 
45,000 more than the city circulation of any ot 
Cleveland daily newspaper. 


The CITY CARRIER-DELIVERED circulation 
The Press is greater than city carrier circulati 
of both the other daily newspapers COMBINED, 


The CITY circulation of The Press is greater 
the COMBINED city and suburban circulation 
any other Cleveland daily newspaper. 


The combined CITY and SUBURBAN circulatigg U4ti 
of The Press is 30,000 more than that of the m 
ing daily paper, 50,000 more than that of theo 
evening paper, and 20,000 more than the to 
circulation of the other evening newspaper. 


TOTAL NET PAID CIRCULATION OF 
THE CLEVELAND PRESS FOR SIX 19 
MONTHS ENDING MARCH 31, 1920 9 
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Judged by any or all standards, The Press 
is the FIRST newspaper JN Cleveland 
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VIAND PRESS 

















e combined population of the Scripps news- 
per cities is, approximately, five million. 


combined circulation of Scripps newspapers 
, approximately, one million. 


ation (&cripps newspaper readers are loyal, constant and 
nwavering, despite elaborate and expensive cir- 
ulation contests and other promotion schemes 








cula : 
oa by some competitors. 
he o 
he to 
br’. 
The Twenty-two Scripps Newspapers are: 
613 Akron Press Memphis Press 
: Cleveland Press Oklahoma News 
Cincinnati Post Portland (Ore.) News 
ress Columbus Citizen Sacramento Star 
Covington (Ky.) Post San Diego Sun 
and Dallas Dispatch San Francisco News 
Denver Express Seattle Star 
Des Moines News Spokane Press 
. Evansville Press Terre Haute Post 
re > Houston Press Tacoma Times 


Los Angeles Record Toledo News-Bee 


DIEWSPAPERS 


Foreign Advertising Depart 
Union National Bank Bldg., Ciovcland, Ohio 


ork Office: Marbridge Bldg. Chicago Office: First National Bank Bldg. 
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Try it outin Representative Milwaukee 


The Journal Gets the Most 
Results for the Least Cost 





C 


the 
Again in May The Milwaukee Journal printed more lines of paid ne 
advertising for the month than the other two Milwaukee newspapers rut 
combined. The following tabulation of a few classifications in which ind 


The Journal leads all Milwaukee newspapers shows how The Journal goi 











dominates the field: it s 
° our 
Lineage for May, 1920 y 
Total Net Paid—The Journal—1,565,576 lines for 
233,141 lines more than carried by the other two Mil vert 
waukee papers combined. papi 
Classified—The Journal—401,980 lines = 
160,849 lines more than printed by the other two Mil the : 
waukee papers combined. be : 
Shoes—The Journal—34,143 lines of o 
14,200 lines more than printed by the other two Milwaw TI 
kee papers combined. forty 
Automobiles—The Journal—60,449 lines latior 
2,563 lines more than printed by the other two Milwaukee Tan 
papers combined. of th 
Women’s Wear—The Journal—82,670 lines ly a 
10,007 more lines than printed by the other two Milwaw f a 
kee papers combined. or mi; 
: ‘ a 
Musical Instruments—The Journal—36,795 lines — 
15,617 lines more than printed by the other two Milwaw lected 
kee papers combined. mains 
Miscelianeous—The Journal—195,191 lines year’s 
31,709 lines more than the other two Milwaukee papen Con: 
combined. propri 
In 17 classifications The Journal printed more lines of advertising than Pir 
any other Milwaukee newspaper. This constant lead, month after th foate 


month, is due to The Journal’s power to deliver the most results for adverti 


the least cost. The 
Preside 
The Milwaukee Journal: 
conside: 
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Having an Advertising Campaign 
Endorsed by the Factory 





Co-operation for Increased Production to Support an Advertising Cam- 
paign Secured by Plan of American Multigraph Sales Co. 


By Tim Thrift 


Advertising Manager, The American Multigraph Sales Company 


AST October a sales and ad- 

vertising opportunity came to 
the business with which I am con- 
nected. There were strikes and 
rumors of strikes in the printing 
industry. Costs and prices were 
going up and up. Consequently, 
it seemed an opportune time to tell 
our story to the business world. 

We conceived the idea, there- 
fore, of running a full-page ad- 
vertisement in a leading morning 
paper in each city where we had 
a division or branch office, this 
advertisement frankly to discuss 
the situation and show what could 
be accomplished through the use 
of our products. 

The advertising was planned for 
forty-seven cities and the circu- 
lation of the newspapers selected 
ran over five millions. The cost 
of the campaign was approximate- 
ly $20,000. 

Our advertising plans, like those 
of many advertisers, are laid out 
a year in advance. An appropri- 
ation is made and mediums se- 
lected. The programme then re- 
mains unchanged until the next 
year’s advertising is planned. 

Consequently, there was no ap- 
propriation available for a special 
campaign of this kind. It was 
special— something extra — and, 
therefore, required re-opening the 
advertising question. 

The matter was put up to the 
president for action. He consid- 
ered it for several days and then 
made this decision: 

“There are two factors to be 
considered. First, spending $20,- 
000 in one day for practically a 
single advertisement. This I am 
in favor of doing, provided—and 
ere is where the second factor 
omes in—we can get the goods 
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to deliver to take care of the de- 
mand the advertising will create. 
Here my hands are tied. The 
factory is working to capacity. 
Our men are not laying down on 
their jobs. They’re delivering an 
honest day’s work. It’s possible 
to get more production—for every 
man has it within himself to do 
more if put to the test—but that 
is something for the workers 
themselves to decide. 

“My suggestion, therefore, would 
be that this whole proposition be 
put up to our factory employees. 
Tell them what we want to ac- 
complish, and why, and then let 
them decide whether or not they 
can deliver the goods. If they 
think they can, and so vote, we'll 
go ahead with the advertising. If 
they think they can’t, we'll drop 
the matter.” 


A WORKER’S ORGANIZATION ALL 
PREPARED 


At this point it might be well 
to explain that our plant is op- 
erated under a plan of Industrial 
Democracy, somewhat similar to 
the Leitch plan. We have a Con- 
gress, elected by and composed of 
the workers, and a Senate com- 
posed of department heads, both 
factory and office. Above both 
bodies is a Cabinet, composed of 
the officers of the company. 

To get amything before the 
workers it is only necessary to 
call a meeting of Congress. In 
this particular instance, both Con- 
gress and Senate were convened, 

As advertising manager, I went 
before this combined meeting and 
told the story of the proposed 
campaign ; showed a proof of the 
page advertisement we planned to 
run; gave the reasons why it 
seemed advisable to do this adver- 
tising at this time, and wound up 
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had said and that the only draw- 
back was. the question of output. 

Some discussion followed. Ques- 
tions were asked. The proposition 
was then put to vote and it car- 
ried unanimously. Perhaps the 
spirit of that meeting can best be 
expressed in this little speech, 
made by one of the foremen, a 
Congressman : 

“I’m for this advertising. The 
company says it’s willing to spend 
$20,000. Thinks it would be money 
well spent—that it’s a real adver- 
tising opportunity. The only thing 
they’re afraid of is—whether or 
not we'll deliver the goods. I'll 
say, for one, that we’ll deliver the 
goods. We can all do more than 
we're doing. It’s just a matter of 
making up our minds to do it. 
If they’ll give us the raw materials 
we'll guarantee to turn out the ma- 
chines.” 

The campaign was run. The 
advertising appeared, as scheduled, 
in forty-seven cities, on October 
15. It created considerable talk; 
it brought in a lot of new busi- 
ness. It accomplished all that had 
been anticipated. 


SIGNIFICANT FIGURES SHOWING IN- 
CREASED PRODUCTION 


In October the factory made a 
production increase of 53.2 per 
cent over October of the previous 
year. The sales made an increase 
of 235.1 per cent. 

At first glance it would appear 
that the factory fell down badly. 
But let us analyze the situation. 

Sales increases have to do large- 
ly with men and methods. With 
the same force it is quite possible 
to double and treble the amount 
of business secured. Put the right 
plans in operation, get the men 
keyed up and on their toes, and 
the job is practically done. 

But increasing production re- 


quires time. Raw materials can’t 
be secured overnight (not in 
these times, at least). Machinery 


can only be driven at a certain 
speed. Men can increase their 
output, but other factors may hold 
them back. The spirit may be 
there, ever so willing, but many 
things may operate to curb it. 

Hence a factory cannot increase 
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its output as rapidly as a sales 
organization can increase its sales, 
These things all operated to 
prevent the factory from making 
good its pledge in October to the 
fullest extent. 
But let’s see what happened in 
November and December —the 
months following —for by that 
time the factory had got its 
stride. 
In November the factory in- 
creased its output 155 per cent 
over the previous November, while 
the sales only increased 99.9 per 
cent. And in December the fac- 
tory again came through, this time 
with an increase of 185 per cent 
against the sales increase of 109 
per cent. 
Did the men make good? I'll 
say they did—just as good as any 
enthusiastic force of men, work 
ing under conditions beyond their 
control, could make good. 
And they’re still making good! 
So far as we know this was the 
first time an advertising campaign 
was ever put up to the workers in 
a plant for a “yes” or “no” deci- 
sion. The experience was illumi- 
nating to us. Perhaps it will fur- 
nish you with food for thought 
You’ve heard it said, in times 
past, that advertising—good at- 
vertising—elevates the quality of 
a product. In other words, if 2 
product is not quite up to 
claims made for it by its adver 
tising it must be made goo 
enough to justify those claims, of 
















it passes out. Good advertising 
raises it to its level of goodness 
But it seems to me that adver 
tising men have been overlookin 
a big bet in not selling their a 
vertising more thoroughly to th 
workers, not only for production! 
sake, but for the sake of the bus 
ness as a whole. 
How many of the workers 
your plant know as much abe 
your product as your advertisif 
explains? 
How many know exactly wi 
the product is and what it dot 
How many take a pride inf 
part they play in manufactur 
your product; know the impd 
tance of that part to the whol 
How many know who use 
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product ; how they use it; why 
they use it? 


How many know the sales diffi- 
culties your sales force encounters 
and what an important factor the 
factory is sometimes in overcom- 
ing those difficulties? 

These and scores 
questions are pertinent. 
few manufacturers have asked 
them of themselves, and fewer 
still have sought the answers. 

A great light came to us after 
our experience in having the 
workers decide an advertising 
campaign. 

We found, upon ‘investigation, 
that few of our factory employees 
knew our completed products. 
They were familiar with the par- 
ticular parts on which they 
worked, but they were ignorant 
of the functions, operations and 
performances of the assembled 
whole. 

Machines were set up and op- 
erated and the employees, both 
office and factory, were given as 


of similar 
But very 
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thorough a demonstration as 
though they were prospective cus- 
tomers. They were amazed and 
as delighted as children. An em- 
ployee of the automatic screw ma- 
chine department for the first time 
understood where the parts he 
made went on the machine and 
compared notes, on their impor- 
tance, with a pal from the milling 
department. 

The educational work went far- 
ther, after its value was demon- 
strated. Classes were formed of 
the men in the factory, with the 
object of showing them that mak- 
ing the product was only a part of 
the company’s problem; that the 
“white-collar’ men—whom they 
might be inclined to believe were 
largely non-essentials and only an 
overhead burden—had a great deal 
to do, too, with the success of the 
company, and with the success of 
the factory worker on his job. 

The course an order went 
through from inception to execu- 
tion was taken as an illustration. 
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First, the salesman told how he 
went about getting it. 

Second, the order department 
told how they handled it when it 
was received from the division 
office sending it in. 

Third, the production depart- 
ment told what it did when the 
order department sent their order 
through for machines, following 
the order from initiation, through 
the various manufacturing depart- 
ments, until it was delivered, ready 
to ship. 

Fourth, the advertising depart- 
ment explained the part advertis- 
ing played in creating prospects 
and paving the way for the sales- 
men, 

Fifth, the correspondence de- 
partment told the business details 
that followed the installation of 
the equipment, collection of the 
money, payment of commissions, 
etc. 

It is with the fourth step—the 
explanation made by the advertis- 
ing department—that you are pri- 
marily interested. 

Advertising--to the layman— 
remains somewhat of a mystery. 
He hears weird tales regarding 
the vast amounts of money spent 
for advertising. He is told that 
it is a tax on the goods he buys 
that he is forced to pay. He ac- 
cepts much of it with a grain of 
salt. In short, he knows little 
about it actually—as a merchan- 
dising force and as a business 
economy—but he has many de- 
cided opinions, regarding it as a 
waste and perhaps an economic 
burden. 

The worker in the plant has lit- 
tle or no conception of why his 
company advertises or what that 
advertising accomplishes. Now 
and then he sees an advertisement 
of the product he helps to manu- 
facture, and, because the name is 
familiar, he identifies it with his 
“job” and may even take a faint 
pride in the fact that he is thus 
connected with something that is 
“advertised.” But, on the whole, 
advertising is something far re- 
moved from his ken. 

And yet, advertising has a great 
deal to do with his particular job, 
if he only realized it. 
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Employee Magazine Editors 
of New York Meet 


The Associated Editors of Employees’ 
Magazines of New York State was 
formed at a meeting of more than fifty 
editors seprcemnting industrial organiza- 
tions of the State, held in Syracuse on 


My 27. 

rank E. Redmond, editor of “Sol- 
vay Life,” Solvay Process Company, 
Syracuse, was elected president, and 
E, T. Wilkins, managing editor of 
the “Schenectady Works News,” Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Schenectady, 
was elected secretary. Other officers 
were Allan C. Werner, Pierce-Arrow 
Company, Buffalo, vice-president, and 
Miss Beatrice Boardman Pickett, of 
the American Railway Express Com- 
pany, New York, treasurer. 





What a Slogan Inquiry 
Brought 


L. V. Nicnoras Oi Co, 
Omana, June 1, 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

It will interest you to know that the 
short letter you printed for us May 
13 in regard to the “Cleanliness” slo- 
gan brought four letters outside of 
those sent direct to you. 

It is a pleasure to tell you that your 
magazine rings results, and that in my 
estimation it stands on the top rung 
of the | ladder marked “Magazine Efh- 
ciency” and “Success.” 

Long life to Printers’ Ink, and 
more power to your elbow. 

Cuartes A. HALtt, 
Advertising Manager. 


1920. 





P. C. Miller Buys. Barton 
Agency 

The Barton Advertising Agency, 
Los Angeles, has been purchased by 
P. C. Miller, who will conduct it un- 
der the name of the C. Miller Ad- 
vertising Agency. Mr. “Miller has had 
twenty years’ experience in advertis- 
ing and merchandising, ten years in 
the East and ten years in Los Angeles, 
the latter term including four years 
in the advertising department of the 
Los Angeles Times. 

Charles V. Barton, founder, and for 
fifteen ‘years manager of the Barton 
Advertising Agency, will remain with 
the new agency and share actively in 
the work. 





J. H. Payne Heads Texas Ad 
Clubs 


J. H. Payne, who has been president 
of the Dallas, Tex., Advertising League, 
has been made president of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of Texas. 
W. R. Patterson, of the Keith-Patter- 
son Motor Company, Dallas, succeeds 
Mr. Payne as president of the Dallas 
Advertising League. 
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Height 


of 


Efficiency 


Some of the shrewdest 
and most successful na- 
tional advertisers use 
THE PEOPLE’S 
HOME JOURNAL 
because they appreciate 
the extra value of an 


ALL-THE- FAMILY 


magazine. 


Its fiction, its depart- 
ments and its features 
are edited with the 
ALL -THE - FAMILY 


interest in mind. 


To ‘appeal directly to 
the purchasing agent of 
the family ‘and at the 
same time influence all 
the other consumers in 
that family is the height 
of advertising efficiency. 


The People’s Home Journal 


NEW YORK 
For 35 Years the Magazine for Every Member of the Family 
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ERVICE is the keynote of Leslie’s Automobile Department— 
service to the reader. Twice a month the articles appear, 
dealing with timely topics in the automotive field; and every 
day the inquiries of readers for information are answered. 


To answer them requires more even than thorough-going tech- 
nical and practical knowledge. It requires an absolute impar- 
tiality, devoid of prejudice and personal bias. — 


Some 39 per cent. of all the advertising Leslie’s carries is auto- 
motive—yet even in this great group of manufacturers the serve 
ice department does not always find the man who gets the order. 
Service to the reader may, and frequently does, demand the 
recommendation of concerns who do not advertise in Leslie’s. 
Ulterior considerations can never play a part in service that 


really serves. 


The advertising chart on the opposite page is indicative merely 


of a natural by-product. 
FRANK L. E. GAUSS 


Advertising Director 
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Brooklyn Hasn’t Got 
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—New York’s crowded foreign colonies 


—its poverty stricken sections 


——its slums and ghettos 


But It Does Have 


—575 Churches 
—780,000 Church members 


—37 parks 


—350,000 school children 


—190 private educational institutions 


—half a million families 


Speed Up Consumer Demand 


—from your distributors 


—among Brooklyn’s 20,000 stores 


—by advertising in 


The Brooklyn Eagle 


Dominant in Brooklyn 


Carried more advertising in 1919. than any of the 18 New York 


papers, bar two. 





A. 


B. C. Member 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Foreign Representatives 
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What Advertising Has Done for the 


California Fruit Growers 


Co-operative Advertising a Social Service as Well as a Powerful Sales 
Force 


By Don Francisco 


Advertising Manager, 


F someone had come here a few 
years ago to sum up what had 
been done by co-operative adver- 
tising he could probably have done 
justice to the subject in ten or fif- 
teen minutes. He would have 
been fairly thorough five or six 
years ago had he told you the 
story of the Sunkist orange cam- 
paign and let it go at that. 
Recently there has been quite 
an epidemic of co-operative cam- 
paigns. In nearly every line there 
is a lot of educational work that 
should be done by an industry as 
a whole rather than by the indi- 
vidual members. Industries, as a 
whole, are just finding this out. 
I believe that we are only begin- 
ning to appreciate the great possi- 
bilities of co-operation in adver- 
tising and that in this form of 
operation advertising will reach 
its highest plane both as a social 
and an economic force. 
Co-operative campaigns cannot 
trifle with details. They drive 
straight at fundamentals. The 
controlling motive is “The great- 
est good for the greatest num- 
ber.” If the problems were not 
basic problems that affect an en- 
tire industry not many members 
of an industry would be deeply 
concerned. Co-operative advertis- 
ing applies to publicity, the power 
of co-operative organization. 
There is a sound economic prin- 
ciple underlying most co-operative 
campaigns in that they tend to en- 
large, stimulate, and improve the 
basic market. Little energy is dis- 
sipated in transferring business 
from one concern to another. 
Great energy is devoted to the in- 
crease of business for everybody. 
More than half of the co-opera- 
tive campaigns have been insti- 
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California Fruit Growers’ Exchange 


tuted to increase the consumption 
or use of various products, and 
among these farm products pre- 
dominate. Oranges, lemons, grape- 


fruit, apples, peaches, raisins, 
beans, prunes, apricots, walnuts, 
almonds, peanuts, cheese, eggs, 


milk and cranberries have been ad- 
vertised co-operatively by the as- 
sociations of farmers. A major- 
ity of these farmers’ associations 
are on the Pacific coast. 


THE WIDENING SCOPE OF CO-OPERA- 
TIVE ADVERTISING 


Among the products advertised 
co-operatively by groups of man- 
ufacturers we have electric hoists, 


granite, lumber, toys, millinery, 
bricks, woolen fabrics, bread, 
books, bicycles, magnetos, linen, 


barrels, gas, macaroni, noodles and 
linoleum. In some campaigns such 
as those on tea and coffee, both 
producers and distributors have 
banded together to launch the ad- 
vertising for their mutual benefit. 

The second great group of co- 
operative advertising campaigns 
comprises those which aim to sell 
an idea or a service. Thus we 
have the very constructive cam- 
paign of the Interchurch World 
Movement. We find the United 
Typothete advertising to help 
printers become better printers, 
while the knit-goods manufactur- 
ers and others are seeking, through 
co-operative advertising, to edu- 
cate their trade to be more effi- 
cient merchants. The lumber in- 
terests are urging home building, 
the tailors show the importance of 
careful dress, the optical interests 
are teaching people the importance 
of caring for their eyes, groups 
of bankers are selling the broad 
principles of thrift and security, 
the book publishers call our atten- 
tion to the value of book reading. 

These campaigns perform a so- 
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cial service of the highest order, 
although primarily serving as a 
sales force. They emphasize the 
utility, the service, which their 
supporting craftsmen afford and 
seek to develop the good of this 
service amid the ranks of society. 

Likewise, in order to widen their 
basic market, the bicycle manufac- 
turers have gotten together to 
popularize bicycle riding, and the 
athletic goods manufacturers are 
encouraging the development of 
athletics. 

Then, too, there are the defen- 
sive campaigns. The billiard in- 
terests are seeking to make bil- 
liards a clean game so it will grow 
in public favor; associations of 
clothiers, grocers and butchers are 
advertising co-operatively to re- 
move the stigma of profiteering, 
the railroad executives . joined 
hands to appeal for public senti- 
ment and a fair hearing, the chi- 
ropractors to ward off unfavorable 
legislation, independent retail gro- 
cers to compete with chain stores, 
and dry-goods wholesalers to show 
the economic justification of their 
position in our machinery of dis- 
tribution. 

How metal lath” resist fire, 
how paint protects materials, and 
the healthfulness of candy are 
other ideas being sold by co- 
operative advertising. Florida and 
California are selling their cli- 
mate, while many cities, such as 
Kansas City and Altoona, have 
had co-operative campaigns to 
promote home-buying. The Na- 
tional Canners are teaching us 
the economics of the tin can and 
the cutlery manufacturers are ur- 
zing us to patronize a home indus- 
try for good cutlery. 

Then there are several more un- 
usual co-operative campaigns, such 
as that run in New York last 
December to warn Christmas shop- 
lifters that a certain group of 
merchants had set strong snares 
for them. And in England a 
number of motor-car manufactur- 
ers got together and used adver- 
tising to blacklist their profiteer- 
ing middlemen. The needle man- 
ufacturers have employed co-oper- 
ative advertising to recruit work- 
ers from the ranks of idle girls. 
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Another co-operative campaign, 
based on sound economics, is that 
urging us to buy our coal early, 
thus spreading shipments over a 
longer season and preventing al- 
titudinous prices. 

There seems to be no end to 
the list of things that can be ar- 
complished by co-operative adver- 
tising. In order that we may not 
talk too much in generalities | 
want to go a little further into 
some of these campaigns, and 
hope I may be pardoned if I draw 
pretty heavily on the California 
Fruit Growers’ Exchange for facts 
and figures. Its experiences are 
naturally more familiar to me and 
its data most easily available. 


ENLARGING THE BASIC MARKET FOR 
FRUIT 


A speaker recently told a con- 
vention of manufacturers of han- 
dling machinery that if all the 
equipment that should be used in 
place of hand labor were ordered 
to-day every member of the trade 
would be over-sold for years to 
come. The same condition is said 
to exist in numerous other in- 
dustries. 

Our hardest selling-resistance 
does not always come from our 
competitors but from the public's 
general ignorance or lack of ap- 
preciation of our product and its 
uses. Often our greatest oppor- 
tunity for increasing sales lies in 
increasing the basic market—in 
educating the public demand. 

California orange growers have 
never worried whether people ask 
for “Sunkist oranges” or just 
“oranges.” They haven’t tried es- 
pecially to create a preference for 
Sunkist. What has_ concerned 
them was whether ‘people would 
eat enough oranges so that they 
could sell theirs at a profit. There- 
fore, they set out to increase the 
per capita consumption of the 
fruit itself—to bring people to eat 
more oranges of any kind. 

Such a fundamental condition, 
from which all members of an.it- 


ically and economically be correct: 
ed by a co-operative campaign of 
advertising to which each mem- 
ber contributes his support and 
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from which each enjoys a com- 
mon benefit. 

Some of the paint manufactur- 
ers found that they had to devote 
much of their advertising appro- 
priations to getting people to ap- 
preciate the protective value of 
paint. But when they worked out 
their co-operative ‘“Save-the-Sur- 
face” campaign, the industry took 
the educational work off the mem- 
bers’ shoulders and left each free 
to push its own brand up behind 
the barrage. And the co-opera- 
tive action did the job more ef- 
fectively than the members could 
have done it in an unorganized 
fashion. And right in that illus- 
tration I think lies the idea of the 
big opportunity for co- operative 
— to do a missionary 


4 1913 the production and con- 
sumption record of the California 
Associated Raisin Company stood 
like this: 


Pounds 
0 RS eee 140,000,000 
TD 64 de cues ¢coecars 110,000,000 
DEE a6 dédehbbe ocean 30,000,000 


By 1917 the figures were quite 


different. The record was: 
Pounds 
OS es ee 326,000,000 
OS RO 326,000,000 
| A OS eee None 


In four years the sale of Cali- 
fornia raisins was increased 216,- 
000,000 pounds and the annual 
carry-over was wiped out, and the 
average consumer was eating 3.26 
pounds of raisins a year instead 
of only 1.1 pounds as before. 
You are all familiar with the Sun- 
Maid raisin advertising that has 
helped make this increase possible. 

Since the California Walnut 
Growers’ Association was formed 
in 1913 the total annual consump- 
tion of walnuts in America has 
increased from 49,000,000 pounds 
to 85,000,000 pounds. (This in- 
cludes domestic supply plus our 
imports.) The output of walnuts 
from California doubled during 
the period from 1914 to 1917 and 
almost doubled again from 1917 
to 1919. In other words, the out- 


put is doubling about every three 
years ; 


and co-operative advertis- 
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ing is doing its share to make the 
consumption of these great in- 
creases possible. 

Let me give you the advertising 
story of Sunkist oranges in more 
detail. Twenty-seven years ago, 
when California shipped about 
two million boxes of oranges a 
year, the growers thought they 
were over-producing. , The supply 
was so far in excess of the de- 
mand that at times the returns 
were less than the costs. By co- 
operation they reduced expenses, 
minimized’ decay, and increased 
the efficiency of their distributing 
machine uptil by 1906 they had 
pushed up their annual sales to 
10,000,000 boxes. But in re- 
sponse to the stabilizing influence 
of organization thousands of new 
acres had been planted and, with 
the big possibilities for making 
economies and increasing efficiency 
practically worked out, they faced 
the problem of over-production 
once more. This time they turned 
to advertising to widen their basic 
market by educating the public to 
the delicious and healthful quali- 
ties of oranges and suggesting 
new ways to serve this fruit in 
the American home. In the twelve 
years since the first Sunkist cam- 
paign was launched in Iowa, the 
consumption of California or- 
anges has doubled. The Ameri- 
can consumer has been taught by 
co-operative advertising to eat 
nearly twice as many oranges as 
before. 


SHIPMENTS OF ORANGES FROM 


CALIFORNIA 
Season Ended 
October 31 Boxes 

BOBS 503 00 an bbe dk0b0b 040m 8,094,720 
Sis nlc pHs 00.90 c0ne 60060564 10,246,656 
ind <és Gb cbeadeer es tedens 10,225,908 
SE So bid i see Be <hds Go + caw 8,973,342 
did gine x tein endteReneeiad 10,290,729 
Sh 6.06,005% $a cages sé 68 6d 10,742,944 
ees 13,441,016 
En sad sdhs eee << but ste be 11,187,792 
Sage a as 15,645,168 
Ds ih and na e660 44'60 6 66e5 8 13,680,612 
| BRA OS ee ee 6,346,692 
BPE bp 6 SKA ony o Kowhiic onied a 17,986,482 
bes juvbvenscedenedéatass< 15,857,856 
Dis thabtbatinesdeeses<e 15,400,399 
SURE Sis 'duicataeteneetteds aed 20,167,846 
SO eile kb ial s c-ddbee sale Wierd 7,862,7 
ERPs obs sta baceecacescnd ees 18,066,368 


The low years, such as 1913 and 
1918, are, of course, periods when 
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some climatic disaster reduced 
the crop. The important thing is 
that California has shown that it 
can safely dispose of twenty mil- 
lion boxes of oranges instead of 
eight or ten millions, and the 
“red-ink” days and fear of over- 
production have vanished. 

Any factor which enlarges a ba- 
sic market benefits the consumer 
and producer alike and lifts the 
welfare of both to a higher level. 
It is, therefore, of genuine social 
as feil as economic value. 

No lengthy discussion is neces- 
sary to show that advertising, be- 
cause it is an economical form 
of selling, and because it increases 
the volume of sales and produc- 
tion, tends to make possible a low- 
er cost of sales and production. 

The expenditure of 2% cents 
a box, or about one-fifth of a 
cent per dozen, to advertise or- 
anges did not increase the price. 
Had the orange industry remained 
on the old basis there would have 
been no profit in growing or- 
anges. New acreage would not 
have been planted. Old orchards 
would most surely have been up- 


rooted and other crops planted. 
Co-operative advertising widened 


the grower’s market. It was his 
fertilizer to better the soil of con- 
sumption, It enabled him to sell 
all he had at a profit and to in- 
crease his yield. The increased 
demand brought him not only 
profit where before had been loss, 
but it also brought. him a bigger 
volume of production with its tre- 
mendous economies in picking, 
packing, shipping and selling. Or- 
anges are not the rare luxuries to- 
day that they were twenty years 
ago. To the public it has meant 
that more consumers could eat 
more oranges. This is bringing a 
decided betterment to public and 
producer. 

In considering the price the 
farmer gets for his product it is 
important to bear in mind that 
his prices are fixed by the impact 
of world wholesale prices, and 
that such prices bear only a re- 
mote relation to his costs of pro- 
duction. When our costs of pro- 
ducing oranges and lemons and 
of shipping them to market began 
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to go up during the war it didn’t 
mean that we could arbitrarily pass 
these costs on to the shoulder of 
the consumer. The fruit market 
of the country is like one vast 
auction-room, where prices fluc- 
tuate according to supply and de- 
mand, regardless of the cost of 
production. Oranges and lemons 
weren’t worth any more to you 
as consumers the day our freight 
rates went up than they were 
worth before—unless by advertis- 
ing or some other force we could 
increase your desire to buy them, 
Whether prices went up or down 
we had to sell because our trees 
were planted, the fruit was ripe, 
and it could not be stored. So it 
was necessary to stimulate con- 
sumption. 

The cost of selling oranges and 
lemons through the California 
Fruit Growers’ Exchange is lower 
to-day than it was ten years ago. 
Our sales and advertising ex- 
penses have gone down as we 
brought up our volume. And this, 
please remember, has been in the 
face of the recent rises in our 
cost of doing business. Last year 
our total selling expense, in- 
cluding advertising, amounted to 
only about 2 per cent of our 
f.o.b. returns. The cost of adver- 
tising was approximately eight- 
tenths of 1 per cent. The cost 
of the Exchange marketing ser- 
vice, including advertising, is only 
about 2 per cent, and, I believe, 
the lowest of any perishable food 
product in America. 

These figures show graphically 
the relation of expense to volume 


of sales annually: 
Percentage 
for 

Advertising 
F.O.B. and Selling 
Sales Expense 

$ 7,124,377 3. 

9,936,497 . 
12,268,752 2 
11,753,544 3 
13,958,990 3 
14,831,975 3 
20,708,000 3 
17,235,822 3. 
13,640,091 2. 
3 
3 
3 
3 
1 
2 


Season 


18,990,725 
19,628,397 
27,675,920 
33,478,130 
36,291,675 
54,627,556 


(Continued on page 185) 
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—immediate results! 


“Frankly, my people are great believers in 
newspaper advertising. We believe it is the 
most active selling element in all our ad- 
vertising.” ... “Three years ago in July, 
when there used to be slumps at about that 
season, I had a few things that I wanted 
to tell and decided to tell it through the 
newspapers. We did not have much time, 
but we had something to say, and we dic- 
tated it and sent it to thirty Sunday news- 
papers. It cost a trifle over $9,000 to send 
it to papers all across the country. Two 
days after publication of that newspaper 
page, which went to probably six million 
people, we could just feel things. We ran 
as high as forty-seven extra orders a day 
over the wire, which shows the selling power 
of newspaper advertising. 


“There is no question in my mind that the 
good magazine—and there are different 
kinds of good magazines—carries a lot of 
value, a lot of steady influence, and it is 
helpful. And I want to say that you can 
buy volume in magazines and not put all 
your eggs in one basket. In a list of about 
ten magazines we buy three units that give 
us over three million. We would not give 
this advertising up for anything. But the 
newspaper seems to be the one active sales 
force.” 


Quoted (italics our own) from address made 
at meeting of the Advertising Division 
of the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce in New York, January, 1920, by 
J. M. Dunlap, Sales and Advertising Man- 
ager of Chandler Motor Car Co. 


The elements of time, distance, specific ter- 
ritory—liabilities to other mediums—are as- 
sets of special value peculiar to the daily 
Newspaper. 


Invest in Newspaper Advertising 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Established 1888 


Publishers’ Representatives 
New York 


San Francisco 
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All-the-Family 
Farm Papers - 


Letters by the hundred every day~~~ 
letters of appreciation and commendation~ 
letters asking advice on farm problems~ 
letters containing household suggestions- 
letters of all sorts, from the fathers, mothers, 
brothers and sisters of our farm homes, 
are continually pouring in to our edi— 
torial desks. 





This is unfailing proof that the sections 
of THE CAPPER FARM PRESS are “all-the- 
family” papers and they possess an ex- 
traordinary amount of reader interest. 


A glance thru any edition will show the 

reason: They are carefully edited ~ to 
interest. every member of the farm 
family. 


And this is a fact not without great 
significance to advertisers / 


“Che 
CAPPER FARM PRESS 


(MEMBERS A.B.C.) 
Arthur Capper, Publisher 


Marco Morrow, Asst. Publisher 


TOPEKA , KANSAS 
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OU buy more than so much circulation when 

you buy advertising space in The News. 
There is a reader influence and a dealer influence 
that has been built through a half century of 
progressive newspaper building that is not written 
into the rate card. 


The Indianapolis News 


New York Office FRANK T. CARROLL Chicago Office 
DAN A. CARROLL Advertising Manager J. E. LUTZ 
Tribune Building ist National Bank Bldg. 





USE NEWSPAPERS ON A THREE-YEAR BASIS 
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Advertising to Marketa Professional 
Service 


Wells Bros. Advertise to Sell Fee Principle to Prospective Builders 


By S.C. 


ONE can be em- 
ployed to assist in marketing 
a professional service and to 
elevate both the profession and the 
service to higher planes. 

This is being demonstrated by 
an advertising campaign carried 
on by the Wells Brothers Con- 
struction Co., of Chicago, and a 
number of other leading cities. 

The advertising of service along 
this line is not at all surprising 
under the circumstances. The 
business of erecting big buildings 
during the last few years has 
actually become a_ professional 
service rather than the selling of 
a commodity. The conventional 
procedure has been to contract to 
make and deliver a building at a 
certain contract price. The con- 
tractor then had to gamble against 
the forces of nature, conditions of 
labor and other things. It now is 
becoming recognized that the best 
plan for all concerned is to have 
a building erected on a fixed fee 
basis. By this plan the construc- 
tion company becomes in a sense 
the building manager for its client, 
utilizing its professional skill and 
knowledge in the purchasing of 
material and directing of labor. 

Wells Brothers concluded that 
the fixed fee principle was im- 
portant enough to justify an 
aggressive campaign in magazine 
space, finely printed booklets and 
follow-up literature in an effort to 
sell the idea to prospective clients, 
Also it was decided that the future 
of the business demanded a more 
dependable method of getting 
prospective customers than that 
of depending on the friendship of 
past clients. 

The erector of big buildings 
who is jealous of his reputation 
does a character of work which 
brings repeat orders and to a cer- 
tain extent he may depend upon a 
small circle of clients for years at 
a time. Always is personal in- 





Lambert 


fluence a helpful factor. It often 
follows under these conditions 
that the contractor’s clientele will 
be confined largely to one industry. 
If conditions slump in that in- 
dustry he is likely to be out of 
work, Unless he has established 
an institutional good will in other 
fields it is difficult for him to get 
new business. But even though 
his list of clients be diverse in 
character there is still an auto- 
matic check to growth. There is 
a limit to the building expansion 
of most concerns. Also the life 
of a reinforced concrete or steel 
building is so great that the 
builder cannot wait for additional 
contracts except as they may 
cover expansion. 


SELLING THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Harry L. Wells, vice-president 
and secretary of the Wells 
Brothers Construction Co., in full 
recognition of these things, told 
his board of directors that a bet- 
ter method of getting new leads 
was essential for the future 
growth of the business. He pro- 
posed the institutional advertising 
campaign which now is being car- 
ried out. On the board of directors 
were men whose businesses de- 
pended to a large extent on ad- 
vertising. Yet they were not at 
first favorable to expending the 
heavy investment proposed for 
bringing in new construction busi- 
ness. They regarded their ser- 
vice as strictly professional and 
not subject to the selling methods 
used to market commodities. 

“Gentlemen,” Mr. Wells told the 
directors, “our professional ser- 
vice in itself can be considered as 
a commodity. We have been 
selling finished buildings. We 
now propose to sell our profes- 
sional services for a certain agreed- 
upon sum. 

“Tt is true that, through our 
long history of successful building 
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operations, we have gained a 
highly valuable good will in most 
of the cities in this country. But 
that good will has not been estab- 
lished with the public in general. 
It is therefore latent to some ex- 
tent in its effectiveness in bringing 
us into touch with men who will 
want office buildings, factories or 
warehouses. Something is needed 
to bring our good will into the 
open and to make it operative with 
new prospects.” 

As an outcome it was decided 
that there should be set aside a 
sum representing a certain per- 
centage of the business then on 
the books and that the money be 
used in a_ general advertising 
campaign, including periodical 
space and direct mail matter. The 
idea was not to eliminate the work 
of personal salesmanship but 
rather to increase the company’s 
good will with architects and 
prospective builders and to bring 
in more leads which might be fol- 
lowed intensively. 

With the decision to advertise 
came a ruling that all the future 
business the company would write 
would be only on the fixed-fee 
basis. 

“We are offering this profes- 
sional service to our customers 
and prospects,” Mr. Wells said, 
“because it makes it possible for 
the.owner to get his building at 
the lowest actual cost plus a 
minimum fixed fee. A lump sum 
bid to-day must make a large 
allowance for contingencies. If 
the owner is willing to assume 
responsibility for possible increase 
in cost because of these unexpected 
contingencies, the builder’s fee can 
be considerably less than would be 
the margin over figured cost under 
the lump-sum plan. 

“But this counts for only a small 
part of the possible savings to the 
owner. If the builder can be free 
from profit considerations in his 
interpretation of specifications 
then he is free to act in a profes- 
sional advisory capacity. He can 
from the very inception of plans 
give of his experience for the 
guidance of both owner and archi- 
tect. His co-operation with the 
architect may often influence de- 
sign in such a way as to avoid 
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practical difficulties and thus pre- 
vent unnecessary cost.” 

The points set forth by Mr, 
Wells were recognized as having 
advertising value and they are 
being pushed in the campaign. 

One of the first features of the 
campaign was to get out rather an 
ambitious book illustrating past 
work and giving letters from 
satisfied owners. It covered in 
detail the fixed-fee contract and 
the character of service rendered 
under it. Other points of impor- 
tance in the Wells Brothers’ 
presentation were covered in other 
pieces of direct-mail advertising, 


DEPENDING ON NATIONAL CAMPAIGN 
FOR INQUIRIES 


The use of national-magazine 
space was fixed upon as the maifi 
method of getting inquiries for the 
direct mail matter. Well-ratéd 
concerns also were culled from 
the commercial reports, from the 
real-estate items in newspapers 
and building-reporting agencies. 
From all this a card list of about 
10,000 names was built up. 

Each card is a complete record 
of Wells Brothers’ knowledge of 
and dealing with the firm in ques- 
tion. It contains the date of each 
letter or mailing piece and all 
items of building gossip heard on 
the street and through personal 
calls. The card is used up to the 
closing of the contract and be- 
comes a complete history of the 
solicitation. 

It is only to be expected that an 
institutional advertising campaign 
will bring some inquiries that are 
not interesting. The Wells cam- 
paign is no exception. Every mail 
brings opportunity to finance hotels 
or theatre buildings or to take 
stock in such enterprises. Quota- 
tions have been asked on_ bank 
fixtures. It is not at all difficult, 
though, to weed out the real pros- 
pects from the day’s mail. These 
are answered with standardized 
form letters up to a point where 
the prospect needs specific atten- 
tion. 

The form letter has an im 
portant place in the Wells adver- 
tising plan. Through it there is 
an effort made to emphasize the 
human characteristics of the 
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Miners’ Yearly Wage 
$37,549,470.96 

in Terre Haute’s 
Trading Territory 


During the year 1919, in the territory covered by the 
Terre Haute Star, 104 coal mines produced 27,154,002 
tons of coal, paying to the miners in wages during that 
period $37,549,470.96. These are the official figures of 
the state of Indiana for the year 1919. 


Terre Haute, the Empress City of the Greater Wabash 
Valley Empire, offers a wonderfully rich and responsive 
market to the national advertiser. 


The coal statistics represent but one of its many sources 
of wealth; for a complete analysis of this section write 
the Terre Haute Star, the dominating newspaper of 
the Greater Wabash Valley Empire. 


The Terre Haute Star, The Muncie Star and The In- 
dianapolis Star offer to discriminating advertisers the 
least expensive and most effective method of covering 
Indiana. They compose 


The Star League of Indiana 


The Greatest Combination of Quality Circulation 
in Indiana 


Eastern Representative—Kelly-Smith Co., 
Marbridge Building, New York. 
Western Representative—John Glass, 
Peoples Gas Building, Chicago 


THE SHAFFER GROUP 
Indianapolis Star Terre Haute Star Muncie Star 
Louisville Herald Chicago Evening Post 
Rocky Mountain News Denver Times 
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organization rather than its func- 
tioning as a well-oiled machine. 
The letters have been more result- 
ful than printed matter in telling 
such things as the personal in- 
tegrity and professional standing 
of each member of the firm. 

“The campaign is progressing 
most satisfactorily,” said a mem- 
ber of the Wells Brothers’ advér- 
tising department. “You, of course, 
would not expect me to attempt to 
measure in terms. of dollars and 
cents the value of an institutional 
campaign like this. But it is en- 
tirely possible to sense a steady in- 
crease in good will without being 
able actually to prove such in- 
crease. We know of a number of 
big contracts that have grown out 
of chance perusals of Wells 
Brothers’ copy. These apparently 
had been the result of personal 
contact, but as the negotiations 
proceeded it was brought out that 
the clients had been attracted first 
by the advertising. 

“Another big thing the adver- 
tising has done is in permitting the 
members of the firm to give more 
of their time to the problems of 
construction. They are able now 
to devote their efforts to the work 
of closing contracts. This is as it 
should be. Their time is too valu- 
able to use in developing interest 
or explaining details.” 


y . P 

Plans for the New Utica Daily 
The new daily newspaper in Utica, 
. Y¥., amnounced in Printers’ Ink 
last week, is to be called the Utica 
Morning Globe, and is to be distinct 
from the long-established Saturday 
Globe. The Globe Publishing Com- 
any, Inc., has been organized to pub- 
-. the two papers. 


‘ 
Henry Benner, formerly with the 


Utica Observer, and for the past year 
advertising manager of the Easton, 
Pa., Express, will be advertising man- 
ager of the Morning Globe. 

William T. Baker, who, with his 
brother, founded the Saturday Globe 
in 1881, will retire from the paper 
this month. 


Co-operative Art Service at 


Los Angeles 


A co-operative art service has been 
formed at Los Angeles under the name 
of The Henry Mayers Service by 
Clark Brown, Henry Mayers, formerly 
vice-president of the J. R. Mayers Deal- 
ers Service: New York; John Oshanna, 
John E. Roberts and Otto Schaper. 
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Credit Men Endorse Honesty 
in Advertising 


The National Association of Credit 
Men, during its recent convention: at 
Atlantic City, strongly endorsed hon- 
esty in advertising, incorporating into 
its code of commercial ethics the fol- 
lowing canon: 

“The healthy expansion of com. 
merce and credits with due regard to 
the preservation of their stability and 
healthfulness, demands an exact hon- 
esty in all of the methods and prac- 
tices upon which they are founded. 
Advertising is an important feature in 
business building. 

“It should represent and never mis- 
represent. It should win reliance and 
never cover deceit. It should be true 
expression of the commodity or the 
service offered. It must be deemed, 
therefore, highly improper and unethi. 
cal for advertisements to be so phrased 
or expressed as not to present real 
facts, and either directly or by impli- 
cation to mislead or deceive.” 


N. W. Mogge, “Skookum” 
Advertising Manager 


Norton W. Mogge, formerly im 
charge of dealer service work for the 
California Fruit Growers Exchange in 
New York and Kansas City, and more 
recently head of the merchandising de 
partment of the Mutual Service Cor- 
poration, New York, has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Northwest 
ern Fruit Exchange of Seattle, ship 
pers of “Skookum” apples. 


David Webb Heads Atlanta 
Ad Club 


At the annual election of officers of 
the Atlanta Ad Men’s Club, David 
Webb was re-elected president. 

Other officers elected were: George 
Lowman, first vice-president; Howard 
See, second vice- president; C. V. 
Hohenstein, secretary-treasurer. The 
Atlanta Club now has over 400 active 
members. 


Katz Agency at Kansas City 
Adds New York “American” 


The »Kansas City office of E. Katt 
Special Advertising Agency has beem 
given representation for the Southwest 
ern territor for the New Y: 
American. The American has repre 
sentatives in a number of sections, but 
in the Kansas City territory the Katt 
agency will represent it exclusively. 


Rolls Royce Account With 
Presbrey Agency 


The advertising account of the .~ 
Royce Company, Springfield, ioe 
has been put in the hands of the Fr: 
Presbrey Company, Inc., New York. 
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START 


SOUTHERN CAMPAIGN IN 


NEW 
ORLEANS J 


= AN ACTIVE \ 
| / BUYING MARKET 


Dealers alive to advantages of 
handling advertised products. 


Residents of city responsive 
to advertising. 


Reach the Vital, Pros- 
perous Field—The City Proper 


NEW ORLEANS STATES 


LARGE CIRCULATION CONCENTRATED IN THE CITY 


Suburban New Orleans is too limited and scattered 
to economically merchandise and advertise to. 


The city circulation of the Daily States will pro- 
duce quicker, more profitable returns at a lower 


" ; cost. 
WRITE aioe Want More Information? 
ADVERTISING | Di Recrort— 


We'll Gladly Furaish It. 


New Orleans 


STATES 


EVENING SUNDAY 
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E BALTIMORE NEWS is just completing a trade survey and 
comprehensive market analysis covering the distribution and sale 
of hosiery in the Baltimore market. 


We find twenty-two brands of trade marked hosiery on sale here, more 
than half with a comparatively low percentage of distribution and sale, 
but a showing so far as several at least are concerned, undoubtedly due to 
stiff production problems more than any difficulty in getting more business. 


For those firms, however, who are in position to sell more hosiery and 
are going after business actively, Baltimore is a tremendously rich 
market, containing more than 700,000 buyers including industrial 
workers, making and spending big wages on the finest of merchandise 
as well as best quality of necessities; conditions presenting a splendid 
opening for the big hosiery manufacturer, who comes with all force into 
Baltimore and dominates the market with strong, compelling, intensified 


So advertising in Baltimore’s great afternoon medium, 


Such a campaign closely co-ordinated with alert salesmanship would in- 
crease the distribution of any good brand now in the market, or anxious 
to get into it, to almost any extent desired with sales in proportion. 


As the SPECIFIC medium, as well as the GREAT NATIONAL 
MEDIUM, ne pers offer CONSTRUCTIVENESS and PRO- 
DUCTIVEN at low cost.. And not the least of newspaper ad- 
vantages is that of tryout—any manufacturer who wants to aa his 
possibilities from newspapers, even to use them on a tremendous scale, 
can experiment in one or a few typical markets in a big way and still 
spend only a small sum comparatively in its total. 
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Manufacturers, advertising agents, etc., who would like to know the 
relative standing of the various brands of hosiery on the Baltimore 
market, their percentage of distribution, sales leadership, methods of 
marketing, what could be gotten as a result of intensified advertisi 
and te 4 co-ordinated sales work, the cost of this advertising oa 
selling, etc., will be supplied gladly upon request with a copy of our 
Hosiery Survey and Market Analysis. 


And is it generally appreciated, we wonder, just how economical, as well as pro- 
ductive, newspaper advertising really is? We have compiled four tables showing the 
cost of space in the leading newspapers in all cities with a population of (a) over 
100,000 ; (b) 50,000 to 100,000; (c) 25,000 to 50,000; (d) 10,000 to 25,000, The 
leading newspaper is listed, the cost of a given campaign in each quoted, totaled as 
to territory and size of publication and totaled for AB, ABC and ABCD classes. 


These tables show for example that you can buy on 10,000 line contract, 8,260,166 
circulation in the leading newspaper in every city of more than 25,000 population 
in the United States for $162,646.00, or 6,000 lines in 9,964,602 circulation, getting 
the leading newspaper in every town in the United States with more than 10,000 
population at a cost of $157,884.60. 


Our market analysis and trade survey giving a wealth of inzorma- 


tion is nearing completion. Ask for it on your business stationery 
and we will be glad to send a copy when ready for presentation, 


The Baltimore News 
Goes Home and Stays Home 


DAN A. CARROLL . E. LUTZ 


Eastern Representative estern Soqovceuate 
Trib uilding First Nat’ Bidg. 
New York : a A wt ‘cime 


Advertising “Manager : ~ 
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CONNECTICUT 





HARTFORD 
Sunday 


COURANT 


ONLY SUNDAY PAPER 
IN HARTFORD— 


COVERS THE FIELD . 
THOROUGHLY 








Gilman, Nicoll @ Ruthman 
REPRESENTATIVES 
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Why Press Agents Are Usually 
“Turned Downwith a Bang” 


Recipe for Getting Free Publicity: Don’t Seek It 


HE following correspondence 

is furnished to Printers’ INK 
by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Company. The writer of the let- 
ter thinks he is making out a 
great case for press agentry, 
whereas he is actually hoist by 
his own petard. 

He admits that his own articles, 
intended to promote the sale of 
du Pont products, are “turned 
down with a bang” by the best 
papers, whereas other manufac- 
tured products which do not seek 
free publicity occasionally get 
some very nice indirect advertis- 
ing. Why this discrimination? 
asks the du Pont press agent, oth- 
erwise known as “Manager of In- 
dustrial News Service.” The an- 
swer is that careful publishers 
and editors are trained to beware 
of the Greeks bearing gifts, or, as 
the good book puts it, “Whosoever 
shall exalt himself shall be abased : 
and he that shall humble himself 
shall be exalted.” 

The business concern that open- 
ly seeks free advertising, that is 
known to be paying a salary to a 
press agent, at once places itself 
under suspicion in every newspa- 
per office. It is a first principle 
with an editor to make sure that 
his sources of information are 
uncontaminated. He cannot hope 
to retain reader confidence if he 
prints one-sided arguments of the 
man who is being paid to puff cer- 
tain wares. It is a newspaper’s 
business to put before the public 
a fair, impartial statement of 
facts. The arguments of lawyers 
on each side of the case may be 
ever so interesting, but it is the 
judge’s opinion that counts. The 
public is fed up on propaganda 
and will turn to the paper that 
treats a given subject impartially, 
leaving it to the intelligent reader 
to draw his own conclusions. 

Printers’ INK is justified in 
throwing the limelight on this 
subject from time to time because 
we have seen so many inexperi- 
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enced advertisers fritter away 
their time and money in trying to 
slip something into the reading 
columns, which effort is seldom 
successful, and, even when it is, 
does not by any means accomplish 
the same ends as straightforward, 
above-board advertising in the 
regular display columns. 


E. I. pu Pont p—E Nemours & Co. 
Witmincton, Der., May 29, 1920. 
Industrial News Service. 


Mr. T. W. LeQuarte, 

Advertising Mgr., 

Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
Dear Mr. LeQuatte: 

I have spent two or three pleas- 
ant hours with the June Success- 
ful Farming. It is a mighty good 
issue; contains some very inter- 
esting stuff. I enjoyed reading 
some of the stories immensely. 

Now I am going to tell you, as 
I have promised to do in previous 
correspondence, which of them 
contain advertising propaganda 
measured by the same standards 
that the advertising agencies and 
a few hard-hearted publishers 
apply to my stories dealing with 
agricultural uses of dynamite. 

In order that there may be no 
misunderstanding between us as 
to what they tell me their stand- 
ard is, I will repeat it: Advertis- 
ing propaganda is anything con- 
tained in article or story tending 
to benefit a manufacturer or any 
one having something for sale, or 
create an interest in goods such 
as he manufactures or sells. Now 
since I must be judged on that 
standard, I know you will agree 
that it is fair’that I should judge 
the contents of June Successful 
Farming upon the same standard. 

“A Dairy Deluge” is an ad for 
breeders of pure-bred cows from 
stock having high production 
records. 

“Farm Fire Hazards” is an ad 
for electric hand lamps, fireproof 
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roofing materials, paints and light- 
ning rods. 

“First Aid to Sick Soil” is an 
ad for explosives and limestone 
quarries. 

“Making Nitrogen on _ the 
Farm” is an ad for producers of 
clover seed. 

“Our Tractor Experience”’—ad 
for tractor manufacturers. 

“Where Pigs and Music Mix” 
—ad for band organizations. 

“Sorghum for Molasses”—ad 
for producers of sugar cane seed. 

“Dollars and Sense”—ad for 
tile manufacturers. 

“Stopping the Ditches”—ad for 
tile and cement manufacturers. 

“A Guardian of Your Health” 
—ad for cement manufacturers. 

“Spraying the Home Garden”— 
ad for sprayers and spray mix- 
tures. 

“Peach Leaf 
spray materials. 

“Cucumber Beetles a Pest”—ad 
for lime and chemical manufac- 
turers. 

“Stop the Potato Lice”—ad for 
chemical manufacturers. 

“Dairy Products for Protein” — 
ad for dairymen. 

“The Pigs that Come to Mar- 
ket” ad for breeders of pure- 
bred pigs. 

“At the Top with Herefords”— 
ad for breeders of Hereford 
cattle. 

“Dipping Sheep”—ad for chemi- 
cal manufacturers. 

“Sweet Cream, a Mark of 
Honor’—a very good -ad_ for 
Iowa butter manufacturers. 

“Milking Machine Is Practical” 
—ad for milking machine. 

“To Squelch the Scrub Sire’— 
ad for breeders of pure-bred 
cattle. 

“Making a Living for Two”— 
fine ad for the Russell Poultry 
Farm. 

“Buying Baby Chicks”—ad for 
commercial hatcheries. 

“Shrubs and Vines for Screens” 
—ad for nurserymen. 

“Kitchen Labor Savers”—ad for 
white soap and several other 
manufactured things. 

“Cool Coverings for the Floors” 
—ad for manufacturers of mat- 
ting. 


Curl”—ad for 
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“Home Teaching of ,Children” 
—ad for magic lanterns, etc. 

“Window Washing”—I want to 
comment on that especially. It 
mentions ammonia, kerosene and 
turpentine — all manufactured 
products. I sent out a little news 
item on washing paint off win- 
dows which recommended one of 
our products for the purpose. It 
was turned down with a bang be- 
cause it mentioned, or rather de- 
scribed, a manufactured product 
and was advertising. I wonder 
why the distinction when am- 
monia, kerosene and _ turpentine 
are just as much manufactured 
products as our product. 

“The Best Baby-Tender”—ad 
for manufacturers of baby tend- 
ers and kiddy coops. 

“Inexpensive Gifts for the 
Needleworker”—There is a joker 
in that also. It mentions “cellu- 
loid” thimbles. Now if we had 
sent out that article mentioning 
“pyralin” thimbles, it wouldn't 
have gotten by the editor for a 
minute, for pyralin is our trade 
name for a manufactured product, 
but celluloid is the trade name of 
the Celluloid Company of Amer-’ 
ica for exactly the same product 
as our pyralin. Wonder why this 
favoritism. 

“The Gasolene Iron”—ad for 
that type of iron. 

“A Card Index for Recipes”— 


ad for manufacturers of card 
indexes, , 
“June Music Offerings” —ad 


for music publishers. 

So you see, Mr. LeQuatte, the 
position of advertising agencies 
and'a few publishers is not con- 
sistent. If any of them attempt 
ed to carry out their ideas to the 
logical conclusion, they would 
have practically no articles in their 
papers. They would be so flat 
and uninteresting and valueless 
that they could not get sub 
scribers to their papers. They 
positively must advertise mant 
factured products in their articles 
(when I say advertising, 1 mean 
as they interpret the word) 
in order to make a paper that 
any one will buy. They afe 
all guilty of it; they can’t ge 
away from it. To do otherwis 
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would be as practical as trying to 


’ make bread out of fresh air and 


spring water. 

As for the farm papers, it 
seems to be a matter of favorit- 
ism. All of them seem to be very 
anxious to favor with free adver- 
tising propaganda manufacturers 
of tractors, farm machinery and 
fertilizers. They prefer to dis- 
criminate against certain other 
manufacturers. I wouldn’t dare 
even insinuate or even to permit 
the thovght to enter my mind 
while locked in the privacy of my 
bedroom that possibly manufac- 
turers of tractors, farm machinery 
and fertilizers get the favors be- 
cause they are large advertisers. 
No, no—perish the thought, for 
hasn’t practically every prominent 
publisher assured me most em- 
phatically that absolutely no free 
space goes with any advertising 
in his paper? Well, that disposes 
of that, but I do wonder why it is. 

Now maybe this is another of 
those dod-blasted letters of mine 
that calls for a reply. If so, shoot. 
I am standing with my back to the 
wall, and while I haven’t any 
bandage over my eyes, I have my 
glasses on, but I can’t see very 
well with them anyhow. If you 
use smokeless powder, maybe I 
won’t see the bullet coming any- 
how. 

With kind regards, I remain, 

Very truly yours, 
F. W. WItson, 
Manager Industrial 
News Service. 


Celluloid, 
Pyralin, Fiberloid, Will 
Remain 








HE abandoning of the use of 

terms such as “Celluloid,” 
“Pyralin,” “Fiberloid,” “Visco- 
loid,” and using one generic term 
to designate such material, re- 
gardless of by whom manufac- 
tured, was decided against in a 
report submitted to the Confer- 
ence on Trade Practice of the 
industry which makes these ma- 
terials. The conference had been 
called by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 
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The commission had called the 
conference in order to discuss 
charges of misbranding of various 
articles made from compounds 
known commercially as “Cellu- 
loid,” “Pyralin,” “Fiberloid,” “Vis- 
coloid,” “Zynolite,” “Acwelite,” etc, 

The committee of the industry 
at the conference, in addition to 
deciding against the use of a 
generic term, also reported, among 
the subjects on the questions 
of “branding of merchandise” 
and the “use of designating 
terms.” 

In finding against the use of a 
generic term the committee re- 
ported : 

“That all of the foregoing 
names (Celluloid, Pyralin, Fiber- 
loid, Viscoloid, etc.) being regis- 
tered as trade-marks, and all 
having been in use for such a 
period of time as to have become 
valuable property rights, none of 
the proprietors thereof is willing 
to surrender his own trade-mark 
or to adopt the trade-mark of any 
other manufacturer, 

“We can think of no other one 
term applicable to the material in 
question which would better in- 
form the public as to its character 
of: purpose than. those already 
in use. 

“Even if the American manu- 
facturers of the material could 
agree upon some common designa- 
tion, the designation of similar 
materials manufactured abroad 
and imported into this country 
could not be controlled.” 

The report of the committee 
was adopted by the conference 
and was submitted to the Federal 
Trade Commission as the action 
and recommendation of the con- 
ference. The Federal Trade 
Commission has accepted the re 
port, with a statement of its posi- 
tion in the matter. 





Goldmark Account With Col- 
lins Agency 

The advertising account of Adolph 
Goldmark & Sons, Inc., New York, 
distributors of Marshall’s Scotch Kip 
— —— Marshall’s Herrings in 
omato Sauce, Tongo Sardines, Ro 
Lentils‘ and Pride of Maine Corn, 
been placed ‘with Clarkson A. Collins, 
Jr., New. York. 
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HERE is only 

one medium that 
reaches a// the con- 
sumers of quality 
products in New 
York—without waste 
—theatre programs. 


Over a million and a halt a month 
concentrated on the best people in 
New York—The largest volume of 
class circulation in the world. 


Formerly Frank V. Strauss & Co. 


108-110-112-114 WOOSTER ST. NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
406 Tower Bidg. 


BOSTON 
Little Bidg. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Crocker Bidg. 
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Two Yez 


HE Interstate Commerce 

Commission has just re- 

cently announced that the 
railroads will be permitted to 
spend 300 millions of dollars. 


But the horse is stolen! 


What the railroads need now 
is cars for transportation. Two 
years ago they should have had 
the money to buy them. For 
railroad cars are not built over 
night— orders now mean de- 
liveries two years from now. 
And orders two years ago would 
have meant deliveries now. We 
are two years late in getting 
action! 


Will manufacturers—will the 
government —learn by experi- 
ence? We hope so. Today we 
are facing certain definite prob- 
lems, but these problems of to- 
day are relatively unimportant. 
Advertising men ought to be 
thinking two years and three 
years ahead. Some far-sighted 
manufacturers are thinking 
ahead. We know of one great 
advertising campaign all planned 

‘and in storage, ready to be re- 
leased on a moment’s notice to 
meet an anticipated economic 
situation. 


We are just emerging from a 
high-price period due to inflated 
credit. But solid business was 
never in a more substantial situ- 
ation. The shelves of the world 


are short of stocks. One of our 
fundamental needs is production 
to fill these shelves. Let us con- 
centrate our thinking on indus- 
trial necessities. What are they? 


FIRST: Coal and Power. Our coal 
supply is insufficient to meet our ever 
expanding needs. Our developed water 
power is inadequate. Our Public 
Utility Corporations have on order 
thousands of horse-power which they 
cannot furnish. The forces of pub 
licity and advertising must be turned 
to show the need of financing ati 
building. 


SECOND: Construction. We ned 
new highways, new office buildings, 
new homes. There are thousands of 
building projects that should be car 
ried through to completion. We must 
concentrate our capital and thought 
on getting things done. 


THIRD: Productive machinery. OW 
labor shortage is tremendous. Wage 
have been fixed at a new level. The 
cannot go higher. Neither will tha 
return to where they were before this 
period. Automatic machinery mut 
suppiant common labor. Machine tool 
to build automatic machinery, and a+ 
tomatic machinery in its turn to @ 
more work, are absolutely vital to th 
industrial supremacy of this country. 


FOURTH: Transportation. Our 
transportation system has broke 
down. In the handling of freight, » 
the handling of passengers, in th 
handling of urban traffic, we hav 
been short-sighted and niggardly. 4 
great movement is on foot to increa# 
the capacity of our track mileags 
and to cut the costs of operation W 
huge electrical projects. This is a 
a dream, but a reality to be financed 
out of savings made possible by mot 
efficient operation. 
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FIFTH: Raw materials. We must 
conserve and economize in the use of 
materials. The whole . distributing 
channel of materials, from manufac- 
turer to consumer, is undergoing in- 
tensive study and investigation. We 
must open new projects, to replace 
materials which were burned by the 
ton during each hour of the World 
War. 


Turse are the high spots. 

There are a hundred ramifi- 
cations—a hundred intensive 
ways in which advertising can 
be put to work as a great eco- 
nomic force to get these things 
done. 


The men who will do them— 
the men who do the world’s 
work in engineering and indus- 
try—are a comparatively small 
group. 
and economically reaching this 
group is through the great busi- 
ness and technical journals upon 
which they depend for informa- 
tion and guidance in the dis- 
charge of their professional 
duties. One organization alone, 


One way of directly . 


the McGraw-Hill Company, 
Inc., has chosen from industry 
two hundred thousand of these 
men—industrial managers, pub- 
lic officials, engineers, depart- 
ment heads—the practical men 
of industry. And it is these two 
hundred thousand men whose 
thought and action are influ- 
enced through the editorial and 
advertising pages of the il 
McGraw-Hill Publications. 


Never was there a greater 
opportunity for manufacturers 
or their advertising agents to 
match the needs of industry 
with the men who can act and 
accomplish things. Never did 
advertising have a greater op- 
portunity to function as a great 
force in bringing together man- 
ufacturer and man-of-action in 
the buying pages of the great 
engineering journals. Let us 
learn by experience. Let us 
not waste years. 


Let us act now! 


The 11 McGraw-Hill 
Publications 


Power 

Coal Age 

American Machinist 
Blectrical World 
Blectrical Merchandising 
Journal of Electricity 
Electric Railway Journal 


Chemical 


& Metallurgical 
Engineering & Mining Journal 


McGraw-Hill Co., Inc. 
Tenth Avenue at 36th Street 
New York 


Engineering Engineering News-Record 
Ingenieria Internacional 
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USINESS is nine-tenths oR. 
B common, every-day E 
routine and one-tenth Ob 
hitting the high spots. To 
do the common things uncom- 
monly well may not set the ep fo 
Thames a-burning, yet there’s Bf iollo 
a satisfaction in it. the 
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Selling the Highest 
Price Overalls 





Poster Appropriation Was Allotted 
According to Sales Possibilities, 
with No Consideration of Deal- 
ers ahd Distribution—New Out- 
lets Where There Was No. Ad- 
vertising 


By A. de Montluzin 


Of the Poster Advertising Company, Inc. 








I WANT to tell you something 
concerning the campaign of 
Headlight Overalls. Here is an 
organization which has advertised 
for twenty years. The same gen- 
eral conventional lines had been 
followed. Because of the amount 
spent, and the supreme quality of 
the garment, very satisfactory re- 
sults had been obtained, but there 
were other overall factories doing 
exactly the same thing, and some 
of these were making what may 
be regarded as an equally good 
garment. A survey of the situa- 
tion seemed to indicate the neces- 
sity of doing several things—es- 
tablishing leadership in the minds 
of dealers and consumers—ob- 
taining wider distribution and 
greater reputation — increasing 
sales by creating consumer ac- 
ceptance. An overall is not a 
thing for which you can create a 
desire as an automobile or a 
bottle of perfume, but it is neces- 
sary to build acceptance in the 
minds of the user of the garment. 

Headlights are the highest 
priced overalls on the market. 

Instead of adopting the usual 
general publicity tactics used in 
the overall field, they decided to 
put over, in a forceful way, a 
specific, concrete message of six 
words—“Headlight Overalls out- 
wear two ordinary pair.” This 
was a strong statement—hardly 
believable. The process used was 
strictly one of impressions. 

Extraordinary illustrations of 
the highest quality were used for 
the purpose of creating impres- 
sions. 





Portion of address before the Poster 
Advertising Department, Indianapolis 
vention, A. A. C. of W 
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The subjects in action were de- 
signed to convey hard usage and 
the necessity for strength and 
durability. 

The ease and comfort and gen- 
eral naturalness of the subject 
were to convey satisfaction on the 
part of the wearer. 

The formidable figures of re- 
spectable and responsible types 
indicated a respect of consumer. 

I am explaining all of these 
considerations which were care- 
fully weighed for the purpose. of 
demonstrating that what may 
sometimes seem general publicity 
is, on the contrary, quite specific 
in its motives and purposes. 

The distribution of these post- 
ers was made in a rather un- 
usual way. The amounts were 
allotted to certain points strictly 
in accordance with sales possi- 
bilities, and with positively no 
consideration of dealers and dis- 
tribution. 

In other words, if a certain city 
was a good industrial centre 
which should yield large overall 
sales, its correct quota of the ap- 
propriation was given, regardless 
of sales in the past. 

The object of this was to ac- 
quire a general even distribution 
in the good territories and to 
maintain prestige where it had 
been acquired. In this case the 
procedure was advisable for the 
reason that this manufacturer has 
factories located at various points 
throughout the United States to 
properly take care of that sort of 
distribution, 

The results have been tre- 
mendously gratifying. Where the 
garment was known the sales 
were greatly increased, although 
it is fair to assume that the gen- 
eral consumption of overalls at 
these points had not increased. 


NEW DEALERS IN UNLOOKED-FOR 
PLACES 


At other points certain dealers 
sought exclusive rights and in 
many cases dealers whom they had 
failed to interest in the past saw 
fit to fall in line to reap the bene- 
fit of this advertising campaign 
instead of handling other lines 
not advertised in their city. 
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The most remarkable result in 
this campaign is found in the 
number of new accounts from 
small towns which were never 
visited by their salesmen, and 
.where no posters were shown. It 
developed that a great many of 
these small cross-road dealers, 
who go to town once or twice a 
week in their flivver, were im- 
pressed by the advertising they 
saw in the city and sent in their 
orders—so that what was intend- 
ed -pre-eminently as a leadership 
or good-will campaign with what- 
ever insurance and additional sales 
might result, has turned out to 
be a remarkable development of 
new accounts, which, of course, 
means a great many more new 
consumers, 





Unnumbered 
Reasons for a Bank to 
Advertise 





1% every community there are 
people—more than we imagine 
—who regard an old sock as the 
premier depository. There are 
others—millions in America—who 
should save, and build savings 
accounts, and yet do not. There 
are guileless thousands who should 
buy Liberty Bonds, but- who do 
buy wondrous certificates repre- 
senting stock in the Oil-less Oil 
Company. There are hundreds 
in every community who fail to 
make wills, or who name incom- 
petent personal executors, when, 
for the same cost, they could have 
their estates safely administered 
by the trust department of some 
strong bank. 

There are big business houses 
who have not learned the value of 
bank and trade acceptances; there 


are the innumerable persons who, : 


instead of renting a safe deposit 
box for a few dollars per year, 
continually subject valuable 
papers to the risk of loss by fire 
and theft. There are the people 
who carry “rolls” in their pockets 
for current requirements, instead 
of depositing and paying by check. 
There are the honest, hard-work- 
ing owners of small businesses, 
who are entitled to moderate 
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amounts of banking credit, and 
who could greatly increase their 
turnover if they knew how and 
where to get this ‘credit. There 
are the big manufacturers who 
could initiate a thriving foreign 
trade if they would freely use the 
facilitiés which the foreign de- 
partments of large banks every- 
where are placing at the disposal 
of the public. Finally, there are 
the millions of bank customers 
who could be prevailed upon by 
the proper approach to broaden 


the relations with their respective’ 


banks, and to place upon a profit- 
able basis accounts which are 
now, without the knowledge of 
such customers, unprofitable . to 
their banks. 

Could we find a single banker 
in the United States to question 
that there are in his territory 
many people of the foregoing 
classes who are capable of de- 
velopment into profitable banking 
patrons? And, is there a more 
effective or less expensive way 
for the banker to play the réle of 
educator than through adver- 
tising? 

The thirty thousand banks in 
the United States have, collec- 
tively, much the same work to 
perform that the Government 
undertook in connection with the 
flotation of Liberty Loan Bonds. 
Liberty-Bond advertising was di- 
rected to a nation of free spend- 
ers, many of whom did not know 
a Government bond from a chat- 
tel mortgage. Liberty-Bond ad- 
vertising converted this nation of 
spendthrifts into a nation of 
savers and investors—at least, for 
the period of the war. And now 
that the reaction is setting im 
against the tide of extravagance 
which was an inevitable after- 
math of war, it will be the fault 
of bank advertising, or of banks 
in not advertising, if the com 
version of the people of the 
United States into regular savers 
and investors be not made per 
manent.—John J. Lonsdale, presi 
dent of the National Bank of 
Commerce in St. Louis, before 
the Financial Advertisers’ Asso 
ciation, Indianapolis Convention, 
A.A. C. of W 
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TRADE EXTENSION 
BUREAU 


AS WE SEE IT—Advertising, after 
all, is but one phase of Merchandising— 
an invitation to buy something properly 
made, and properly d-i-s-t-r-i-b-u-t-e-d. 
Of course, we cannot lend counsel con- 
cerning manufacture, but we have been 
of material assistance in securing for 
certain manufacturers smooth-running 


LOCAL distribution. 


A TRADE EXTENSION BUREAU, 
maintained at an annual cost of some- 
thing like $50,000 is our contribution 
to the cause of closer contact between 
Merchandising and Advertising. Use us! 


< NIN 
|= lS 


Published Week-Day Afternoons and Sunday Mornings 


A. G. NEWMYER 
Associate Publisher 


National Advertising Rep 
Oke JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
New York, Chicago, St. Louis, San francisco, Los Angeles, Atlanta, Seattle 
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Pacific Ad Men 
Discuss Code of Adver- 
tising Standards 





HE seventeenth annual con- 

vention of the Pacific Coast 
Advertising Clubs’ Association 
was held in Stockton and Yosem- 
ite from May 23 to May 28. One 
of the subjects which was dis- 
cussed at length was the necessity 
of having definite standards to 
measure advertising men by, as is 
done. in the case of certified pub- 
lic accountants. A definite plan 
and standard was presented by 
E. Maynard Harrison, of Los 
Angeles, and a resolution was 
passed to have a committee go 
over the plan and present it to 
be acted upon by the association 
at its next convention. 

One of the outstanding features 
of the convention was the caravan 
plan of having the members at- 
tend in a body. The caravan 
started at Vancouver, B. C., and 
proceeded to Seattle, where it 
was joined by a large delegation. 
Leaving Seattle on May 15 the 
caravan proceeded south, being 
joined at almost every city by one 
or more automobiles. A definite 
schedule was prepared and lived 
up to, the caravan passing through 
each city at the appointed time 
and reaching Stockton on sched- 
ule time, at 12 o’clock noon on 
May 23. When it arrived at 
Stockton, the caravan had about 
500 members, travelling in ap- 
proximately 125 automobiles. 

After the proceedings at Stock- 
ton, the convention delegates 
went to the Yosemite Valley, 
where the last three days of the 
convention were spent. 

The officers elected for the 
coming year are: President, 
Harry S. Carroll, of Los Angeles, 
and secretary-treasurer, Kenneth 
W. Hood, secretary ef the Ta- 
coma Ad Club. W. P. Strand- 
borg, of Portland, was elected 
a vice-president of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World. 

Regional vice-presidents elected 


are: I. J. Thompson, Victoria, 
B. C.; Hubert J. Tregellas, Sacra- 
mento, Calif.; L. E. Warford, 
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Seattle, Wash.; Thos. W. Keene, 
Spokane, Wash.; Ed. Davidson, 
San Diego, Calif., and E. M. 
Strong, Portland, Ore. 

Tacoma, Washington, was se- 
lected as the next convention city, 





W. T. Chollar With Lakewood 
Engineering Co. 

W. T. Chollar has been appointed 
district manager of the kewoo 
gineering Company, New York office, 
to succeed George S. Hedge, who has 
retired from active business. 

For three years Mr. Chollar was 
Western sales manager of the Atlas 
Portland Cement Company in Chi 
then he organized a department be 
sales promotion for the Atlas com 
in New York. After another three 
year period the advertising her the 
was merged with the sales promotion 
department and Mr. Chollar was placed 
in charge of both as manager of what 
was termed the “service department.” 





Two New Accounts With 
Sherman & Bryan 


The advertising accounts of the Gless- 
ner Company, Findlay, O., and the E. 
Sperling Company, Cleveland, O., are 
now being handled by Sherman & 
Bryan, Inc., New York. 

he E. Sperling Company is a man 
ufacturer of dresses which will be ad 
vertised in trade and consumer publi- 
cations as the Triple Dress Service. 
The advertising will start immediately 
for the fall season. 

The Glessner Company is enteri 
into a newspaper campaign on “Turpo. 
The Glessner Company manufactures 
Dr. Drake’s Croup and Cough Remedies 


- and various other medicinal products. 





J. G. Noee With Cone, Loren- 
zen & Woodman 


George J. Noee, recently in charge 
of the Chicago office of the Kansas Ci 
Star and Times, has joined the s 
of the Chicago office of Cone, Loren- 
zen & Woodman, publishers’ represen- 
tatives, New York. Mr. Noee, who 
started in the advertising business 
about twenty years ago, has been with 
the Charles H. Fuller Company, Lord 
& Thomas, and the Chicago office of 
the S. C. Beckwith Special Agency. 
During the War he was in the Marine 


Corps. 


R. J. 





Sloman With Century 
Advertising Service 


Richard J. Sloman, recently an em 
sign in the Navy, has joined the Cen- 
tury Advertising Service, Inc., New 
York. Before entering the Navy Mr. 
Sloman had been advertising manager 
of the Rike-Kumler Store, Dayton, 0. 
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“THE HOUSE OF TRANSPORTATION ”’ 
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Chapter Four 


ANDLING materials by means of machinery 
is transportation. Its development during the 
last few years has been so rapid that it is now one of 
the greatest single factors in both production and 


distribution. ¢ : 
So vast are its ramifi- 


cations and so flexible 
its application to the 
great economic scheme 
of the world of indus- 
try, that we have de- 
cided to gather together 
and classify machinery 
and appliances made in this country for 
handling material of all kinds. 

The vehicle through which this will be accom- 
plished will be known as the 

“MATERIAL HANDLING CYCLOPEDIA” 

and this book will be published annually. 

The data will be compiled and edited by a separate 
staff of experts. And while the “Material Handling 
Cyclopedia” has been endorsed by The Material Han- 
dling Machinery Manufacturers Association, it will 
in no sense be confined to the products of members 
of that Association. Merit alone will govern what 
is selected for presentation in this Cyclopedia. 

And the same is true of the Catalogue Section. Space in it will 
be sold only ro manufacturers of material handling machinery of 
recognized worth; and all copy will be passed on by the Editor of 
the Cyclopedia. 

The first edition will be on sale in January next. Write for 
rates for the Catalogue Section now. 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLISHING Co. 


Woolworth Bldg., New York 
CHICAGO CLEVELAND CINCINNATI 
Transportation Bldg. The Arcade First Nat’l Bank Bidg. 
WASHINGTON LONDON 
Home Life Bldg. 34 Victoria Street 
Publishers also of: Railway Age; Railway Mechanical Engineer; Railway Electrical Engineer; 
Railway Signal Engineer; ey Maintenance Engineer—the ‘Railway Service Unit’’—all 
members of the A. B. C. and A. B. P. 
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ize American Association 27 4 
Foreign Language Newspapers, 2: 


SERVICE in the 
Foreign-Language Field 





PHILADELPHIA 
HARTFORD 








(ann (? f_ AP 
Boule; Ppesbrey Co 
. e C 
Adverdising 
Buthhouwwal 37; Moot 
CHARLES PRESBREY New a4 
1CE-PRESIDENT Ves Fo. 


May 28, 1920. 


Mr. Nathan H. Seidman, Pres. 

American Ass'n of Foreign Language Newspapers, 
30 East 23rd St., 

New York City. 


My dear Mr. Seidman: 


May I take this opportunity, not of 
congratulating you upon your new office but of 
congratulating the Association upon getting you to 
lead then. 


“As you know, I have been greatly interested in 
the development of the Association since the war 
made certain changes necessary. I know now that with 
you at its head it will develop along progressive 
lines both for the benefit of the publications 
themselves and for the benefit of the agencies with 
whom you will do business. 


Wishing you the success that you so much 
deserve and with kind personal regards, I remain, 


Sincerely yours, 


Bbsumfe 





NATHAN H. SEIDMAN 
President and General Manager 


30 East 23rd Street Peoples Gas Building 
New York Chicago 
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Finding a Significant Theme for the 
Illustration 


Picture for Mere Picture’s Sake Is Nowhere Near as Good as Salesman- 
ship in the Idea 


By W. Livingston Larned 


OW shall we illustrate this 

advertisement?” is the 
question that often comes up in 
conference. 

And, in the heat of battle, the 
advertisement is embellished ar- 
tistically, interestingly, perhaps, 
but not on a basis of sound sales- 
manship. 

Whenever possible, the illustra- 
tion should be woven into the 
doth of the message. It should 
be inseparable from the text. 

This means a fair assurance 
that the public will read every 
line of the copy, because its curi- 
asity or cupidity has been aroused 
by the design. 

You may argue that this limits 
the artist. and the layout man. 
Advertising pictures would be- 
come rather inonotonous in sub- 
ject material. 

Not if the product is thoroughly 
analyzed. 

A very attractive series of de- 
signs could be prepared for a 
handy office or factory water- 
woler by having the artist draw 
Vignettes of pleased employees 
dnnking at the cooler. Any num- 
ber of variations of the actual use 
of the product could be quickly 
ad legitimately invented. More 
than likely, they would grow a 
bit tiresome. We have so many, 
many campaigns where illustra- 
tions of person and product are 
featured. 

But suppose we analyze the 
problem; dig somewhat deeper 
beneath the surface. A city may 
give its population the purest of 
water and every precaution taken 
l0 keep it so en route through 
pipes to the consumer. If, how- 
et, the container is not abso- 
In ately sanitary, protective, the 
y has wasted its earnestness of 
irpose. 













There we have a big basic idea a 





for an illustration—one that is so 
much more vital than showing a 
stenographer drinking at the 
cooler. 

The case given is an actual one. 
Cordley & Hayes advertise their 
“XXth Century Cooler,’ and they 
take a full newspaper page to 
point this obvious moral lesson. 
One-third of the space is given to 
a view of the wonderfully im- 
pressive Ashokan aeration plant, 
with its spotless concrete build- 
ings and emplacements, its border 
of hills and virgin pines and the 
great reservoir of water. The 
copy fits the picture like a glove: 

“The Ashokan aeration plant, 
pictured above, is part of the 
wonderful system which supplies 
New York City with pure water. 

“Hundreds of columns of 
water are driven forty to sixty 
feet in the air, to descend in the 
form of fine spray, perfectly pure 
after its air bath. Other cities 
have similar methods of. purify- 
ing water, but such precautions 
are of no avail if this water (or 
spring water) is served in an un- 
sanitary cooler. If dirty or germ- 
laden ice is placed in the water, 
or it is drawn through the sedi- 
ment-collecting chamber or fau- 
cet of an unsanitary cooler, the 
health and efficiency of those who 
drink this contaminated water are 
endangered.” 

The text goes on to explain just 
why the cooler proves a safe- 
guard. Thus it will be observed 
that the illustration is truly bound 
to the text by a significant tie. It 
is more than an embellishment; it 
is salesmanship in picture form 
and, aside from this, gives an 
artistic setting to the advertise- 
ment. 

Advertising stands in need of a 
diversity of picture subject. With 
a world ‘of fact and fancy to 





| 
| 
| 
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draw from, the wonder grows 
that there is not more intensive 
analysis of the product. 

At first thought, one might find 
no sensible connection, let us say, 
between the methods of the 
Spanish Inquisition and—rubber 
heels. O’Sullivan has discovered 
that there is, however, and utilizes 
it, pictorially, to make people 
think. 

The reader picks up his morn- 
ing paper and sees a drawing of 
a crude wooden chair, bristling 
with chains and buckles and belts. 
A cask is stationed above, in the 
rafters of a cell, and water is 
slowly dripping from it. 

Behind, in a vignette panel, is 
the restless workaday crowd of a 
great city, homeward bound after 
a day of pavement - pounding 
labor. Then the headlines and 
text goes into the comparison- 
idea. Years ago they tortured 
people by dripping water. It 
wore away the nervous system, 
exhausted the body and the power 
of resistance. Just as cruel to the 


system is the pounding grind of 


feet on hard surfaces, with noth- 
ing to soften the shock. The 
average man takes 8,000 steps a 
day. Moral—wear rubber heels. 

There is really a marked dif- 
ference between advertising pic- 
tures which are merely “pictures,” 
casually keyed to the text, and 
illustrations which are inspired by 
the copy writer’s big basic idea. 
The latter are nearly always the 
best, because they are either fact 
or fancy, dressed attractively for 
the occasion. 

It is sometimes amusing to fol- 
low the course of a year’s adver- 
tising campaign and check up on 
the art in aggregate form. One 
advertiser tried this a few months 
ago and found that he had used 
no less than thirty breakfast-table 
scenes. There was very little 
variation. Another was some- 
what startled to learn that the 
year’s schedule embraced over a 
dozen illustrations of directors 
around committee-room tables. 

One of the most compelling, 
dramatic advertisements issued by 
Johns-Manville is enlivened by a 
picture of horses, nostrils wide, 
eyes blood-shot, bodies straining, 
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just clearing a fiery hurdle. Th 
caption alone makes it compulsory 
to read the story about bafe 
walls and high temperature ce 
ments. 

“Putting horse-power over the 
hurdles. The blasting heat tha 
most of us have felt as a boile 
fire-door is opened is cool com 
pared with the white hot gase 
further in, that rise from the ip 
candescent firebed to be suckel 
back through the boiler and to th 
stack. 

“Their rush is swift, but befor 
they can reach the stack thg 
have been forced to take th 
longest and most devious pai 
through great racks of wate 
filled tubes, so that the water @ 
the tubes will have every possibid 
opportunity to absorb the h 
from the gases. To force them 
take this longest path through ¢ 
boiler, hurdles have been devis¢ 
by engineers, over which th 
plunging flood of heat, energ 
horsepower must go, over 
under, up and down.” 

By turning to allegory and 
idealization of an _ engineefi 
fact, the ad-builder has made 
masterful presentation of his st 
ject and illustrated it in a 
that gives tremendous incentive 
read, 

There has always been a k 
controversy on one subject in 
vertising: should picture co 
first—or copy? 

Is it ethical first to draw 
advertising illustration and 
attempt to write text to fit it? 

It all depends. Many a fine 
vertisement has been writ 
around a picture, and the a 
men admit that having a h 
some illustration before them, 
they work, is little short of 
inspiration. 

Before picture or copy is 
in motion, first of all, should @ 
tainly come the theme of the 
peal around which both artist 
copy writer are to weave th 
tapestry of design and words, 

There is genuine need, int 
meanwhile, for an increase in 
number of advertising illus 
tions which are a part of 
story—cemented to it, born of 
subject matter. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 
AMES F. METCALFE, for 


many years a member of the 
editorial staff of “Life,” is now 
associated with Judge. Mr. 
Metcalfe will act as contributing 





editor. His first editorials will 
appear in the issue of June 19th. 


175,000 Guaranteed 


udoe 
The 


Happy Medium 























































HE newspaper advertising 

manager who allows manu- 
facturers to use his paper merely 
as a club with which to whip 
dealers in line is destroying one 
of his priceless assets. He is 
allowing the dealer influence of 
his paper to be weakened. After 
the dealer has bought newspaper- 
advertised merchandise which has 
stayed on his shelves indefinitely 
because the newspaper advertising 
was not carried along right, he 
will come to the point where he 
has lost confidence in all news- 
paper advertising. 

The general use of newspapers 
to put over quick distributions has 
been one of the reactions from 
merchandising service work. 
Newspapers in this work have 
shown agencies and manufacturers 
how to capitalize on their news- 
paper campaign in getting distri- 
bution. 

Too often the thing has worked 
itself down to a whole lot of 
capitalizing and very little cam- 
paign. The dealer is fooled and 
dissatisfied. The manufacturer 
oftentimes loses money in the long 
run. The newspaper loses in pres- 
tige and in the opportunity to 
build up a steady advertiser who 
would pyramid his increasing suc- 
cess with continued newspaper ad- 
vertising space. 

Newspaper publishers have de- 
preciated the value of their adver- 
tising columns in the eyes of the 
national advertisers by making it 
too easy for the national adver- 
tiser to contract for adequate 
space, for an insufficient period, 
and to cancel contracts, which, if 
completed, might have produced 
definite results. Response to 

Portion of address before the Daily 


Newspaper Department, Indianapolis 
Convention, A, A. C. of a 








Flash Campaigns Not Popular with 
Newspapers 


National Advertisers Can Go to School with Profit to the Retail Adver. 
tisers of the Country 


By Frank T. Carroll 


Advertising Manager, Indianapolis News 


sumer sold. 
8 








newspaper advertising has been 
so definite and quick that national 
advertisers have been led to be 
lieve that the newspaper could be 
made a side-issue. 

The necessity of adequate ad 
vertising, consistent advertising 
and continuous advertising, must 
be sold to every newspaper pub 
lisher and to every newspaper 
representative. 

One of these days, newspapers 
will have to face a buyer’s market 
instead of a seller’s market. Flash 
campaigns of full pages will dis 
appear and results must be secured 
from intelligently written copy in 
comparatively small space. Ip 
creasing rates will also be a fac 
tor. 

To hold the volume of news 
paper business now coming from 
national advertisers and to dé 
velop new business, it will & 
necessary to educate not only the 
advertisers and agencies but als 
the entire newspaper fraternity to 
the fundamental principles of 
newspaper advertising, which 
local merchant has discovered dur 
ing the past fifteen years. 

First, that real results can bh 
accomplished only through steady, 
consistent advertising backed 
by carefully planned local sales 
work. 

Second, that no newspaper caft- 
paign should be started without 
definite appropriation covering a 
least three years’ regular adver 
tising to appear at least during 
eight months of the year. 

Third, that advertisers be & 
couraged to develop only th 
markets in which they are pf 
pared to stick for at least thre 
years, with campaigns lat 
enough and with copy running 
often enough to keep the cor 
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Brute-Power 


T’S the tremendous, persistent hammering of 
one Dominant Idea that welds sales. It is 
our firm conviction that every advertising 

campaign should be born of a Dominant Idea 
that fairly writes itself into vivid advertising — 
translates itself into hundred-point salesmanship. 


Without obligation to you, an executive of 
this organization will gladly call to give you 
Idea Advertising. 


MUUNKIN ADVERTISING COMPANY 
CHICAGO - 


S S. WABASH Ave. LEADER NEWS BLOG. 





® 
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HE productivity of Japan’s rice 


fields is due in a large measure 

to careand scientific knowledge 
of modern irrigation methods. The 
same signs of progress on the part d 
her people are to be noted in the 
fields of commerce. . 


Japan has only been open to world trade for the past 
75 years, and in that short time has become a leading 
power of the World! 


America is Japan’s best customer. She sells more ti 
America than to any other country and buys 30) 
of her imports from the United States. 
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The excellent facilities for transportation and com- 
munication, and the fact that Japan’s native products, 
silk, tea, camphor, and so on, have met the require- 
ments of our people, have contributed materially to 
increase the profitable Japanese-American trade of 
to-day. 

Are you benefiting by trade with our friends on the 
other side of the Pacific? 


In Japan You Are Overlooking a Substantial 
| Market and Future Outlet 


for your goods. Japan is dependent on outside 
sources of supply for machinery of all kinds, iron 
and steel manufactures, chemicals, dyestuffs, auto- 
mobiles, sanitary goods and many other articles. 
Why not supply her with your product? 

Japan is one of the markets where the AMERICAN 


EXPORTER circulates and where it is referred to as 
an authentic buyer’s guide of American manufac- 
tures. But you need. not limit the ‘possibilities 
to Japan alone. Advertise in the AMERICAN 
EXPORTER and reach during the course of the 
year 200,000 foreign buyers from the Far East to 
South America! 

The sales stories of our 1400 clients, America’s lead- 
ing manufacturers, speak to the business houses in 
all countries in tongues which they understand be- 
cause we publish editions in Spanish, French, and 
® Portuguese, as well as in English. 


ing§ Start now to get your share of export trade. We can 


help you do it—let us offer suggestions. 


AMERICAN 
EXPORTER 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST EXPORT JOURNAL 


17 Battery Place New York 
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We never know 
just which 

ones 

of the millions of 

pieces of 

direct advertising we print 
are going 

to be put to 

the superb task 

of greatly 

influencing a sale 

sO we 
make them 
ALL good 


















Stubbs Offset Method rarely 
costs more than ordinary print 
ing; and frequently casts less 


THE STUBBS ©. 


OFFSET PRINTERS 


Main Office and Works 
it 











Chicago Sales Office Cleveland Sales Office 
1420 Steger Bidg 721 Engineers Bids. 


SPECIALISTS 


IN COLOR PRINTING 










BOOKLETS 

BROADSIDES 

FOLDERS 

INSERTS 

STREET CAR CARDS 

HANGERS 

POSTERS 

DEALER & FEATURE LETTERHEADS 
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Labor Leadership and the Absentee 
Employer 


A Suggested Programme of Education to Develop Industrial Harmony 


By Charles A. Eaton 


Editor, Leslie’s Weekly 


I‘ is only fair to say that low 
production is often due to bad 
management and unskilful en- 
gineering. But in my judgment, 
the chief cause of a diminishing 
production is spiritual. It is due 
mainly to ill will on the part of 
the workers and until this ill will 
is changed to good will we shall 
never see a general increase of 
production. 

How then can the American 
working man be brought to see 
that he must increase his output, 
if he is to avert ruin for his 
nation, his family and himself? 

I have no new scheme to exploit. 
I believe that there are certain 
practical truths which never change 
through the ages, and if we can 
find a way to apply these practical 
truths in industry, we shall get 
the results that we desire. 

The great fundamental need of 
industry in America to-day is 
leadership and education. 

The neglect or denial of this 
principle is the original cause of 
most of our labor difficulties. The 
absentee employer has been even 
worse than the absentee landlord 
in his evil influence upon social 
conditions. Employees in great 
industries have too long been left 
to shift for themselves. They 
knew only the foreman who in the 
good old days before the war was 
usually hired to do the dirty work 
for the big boss. The whole in- 
dustrial relationship was saturated 
with suspicion, ignorance, stu- 
pidity, fear and greed. It speaks 
well for the essential worth of 
human nature that under such 
conditions things are no worse 
than they are. 

Humanity is divided into leaders 
and followers. One is as natural 
and necessary as the other. The 

Portion of address before the Peri- 


odical Publishers Association, Indian- 
apolis Convention, A. A. C. of 


masses of men in industry crave 
leadership. Not finding it where 
they had every right to expect it 
to be found, among their em- 
ployers, they turned to their own 
class for leadership. And this 
class leadership, while it has done 
much for them in the way of im- 
proved conditions of labor and in- 
creased pay, has failed on the side 
of the spirit. 

One of the most hopeful features 
of the situation is the change that 
has come over the big men in indus- 
try during and since the war. Great 
employers like John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr.. Charles M. Schwab, 
George Eastman, the McCormicks, 
and many others whom I might 
name, have adopted a new atti- 
tude and have already taken their 
place as the recognized leaders of 
the men in their employ. 

Such leadership involves grave 
responsibilities. But we have 
nothing to fear from responsibili- 
ties fearlessly and fairly faced. It 
it only when duty is denied or 
ignored that there is cause for 
fear. And if this movement 
spreads, as | believe it will, the 
professional deliverer of the work- 
ingman from his oppressor, the 
employer, will be out of a job, a 
consummation devoutly to be 
wished. True leadership is a 
spiritual thing and when the 
worker finds this leadership and 
learns to trust and follow it, we 
shall have taken a long step for- 
ward in solving the problem of 
production, 


THE LACK OF EDUCATION 


Most of our industrial difficulties 
are due to ignorance. The em- 
ployer and the employee do not 
know each other; nor do they un- 
derstand the laws which govern 
industry as a social service, Our 
urgent need is education. All that 
normal men need is to know the 
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truth and the truth shall make 
them free. 

The trouble with most men who 
slack on their jobs is nowhere that 
you can reach with money. It is 
in the mind. If you change the 
mind you will get results that 
money cannot buy. To raise wages 
without providing this education is 
simply to aggravate the evil. 

If we wish to increase produc- 
tion we must have a wise, nation- 
wide campaign of education inside 
and outside industry. 

I venture to suggest a few of 
the subjects to be studied in such a 
programme of education. 

1, Every man in a given industry 
requires to be taught all about that 
industry. The management must 
learn the problems of the worker 
—economic, social, physical and 
spiritual. And the worker must 
be taught the problem of finance, 
of buying and selling which con- 
front the manager. Each must be 
brought to see the business in its 
entirety as a great, complex unity 
in which every man from the big 
boss down has a place of vital 
importance. 

2. We must all be taught the 
meaning of wages and profits. 
Business is ‘a public service. 
Profits are paid the investor by the 
community because his investment 
produces something of value to 
the community. Wages are paid 
the worker by the community be- 
cause his work produces or helps 
to produce something which the 
community needs and wants. Both 
profits and wages are paid out of 
production. The better the man- 
agement and more intelligent the 
work the larger the production. 
And the larger the production the 
greater the share of labor and 
capital. 

This seems simple but very few 
understand or believe it. And this 
is why the new educational sys- 
tems that are springing up in 
various manufacturing plants are 
proving to be the best investment 
possible for all concerned. * 

3. We need desperately to be 
educated in the reasons why 
production must be increased be- 
fore the cost of living can come 
down. 

The following statement seems 
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almost self-evident and yet hardly 
anyone knows or cares about it. 

It is a well-known principle in 
economics that the world produc- 
tion of food and goods, considered 
as a great heap, is never more 
than two or three years in advance 
of the world’s needs. That is to 
say, mankind in any normal year 
is never more than two or three 
leaps ahead of the wolf. Food is 
consumed almost as fast as it is 
produced and commodities have to 
be replaced continuously or the 
supply runs out. 


THE DANGER OF IGNORANCE 


The fact is that in normal times 
consumption is almost equal to 
production throughout the world. 

For five years, beginning with 
1914, the chief business of the 
leading nations was the ‘destruc- 
tion of food, goods and men. 
Production was diverted from its 
normal channels and enormously 
stimulated in the output of war 
materials which were destroyed as 
fast as made. This, added to the 
fact that in normal times produc- 
tion and consumption almost bal- 
ance each other, means that to-day _ 
the world’s stock of food and 
goods is at a dangerously low 
level. Everything that men need 
for use and comfort is scarce. 
And scarcity always means high 
prices. 

The present high cost of living 
has been traced to currency infla- 
tion, profiteering and many other 
self-evident causes. But, funda- 
mentally, the cause of excessive 
prices is scarcity. The world to- 
day is poor in its supply of food 
and goods, as compared with the 
demand, and this poverty seems 
to be increasing, although there 
are some indications that a change 
for the better is setting in. 

Now if these terrifying facts 
are put before all classes so that 
the most ignorant can understand 
them we have created a real in- 
centive to work. Unless everyone 
everywhere does get to work soon 
the world will be brought to its 
senses by a touch of starvation. If 
the present, senseless orgy of ex- 
travagance cannot be slowed down 
by education it will end in uni- 
versal economic ruin. 
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Cleveland 
Population 
Doubles 


every twenty years. That has been 
its past record. Present increase 
points to even faster growth tocome. 





Cleveland is the buying center of 
3,000,000 people. They spend an 
estimated $2,000,000 a day in Cleve- 
land stores. They come by train, 
trolley and automobile—thousands 
of them every day from a hundred 
mile radius and their common 
buying guide—the one Cleveland 
newspaper they must read if they 
read any morning paper—is The 
Plain Dealer. 


No other newspaper performs the 
double function of covering North- 
ern Ohio as well as Cleveland. 
None so strongly influences con- 
sumers, jobbers and dealers alike in 
both Cleveland and its tributary 
territory as 


The Plain Dealer 


Cleveland 


Eastern Representative: Western Representative: 


John B. Woodward ; John Glass 
Times Bldg., New York Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 
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4. We must have a nation-wide 
education in the simple facts and 
principles of economic and political 
life in order to head off the spread 
of impossible theories which in- 
fect the minds of men like a mania 
and which offer themselves as a 
substitute for honest work. 


Hardly anyone realizes that 
State-Socialism has had its trial 
and failed during the war. Yet 
this is a fact. 

State-Socialism was the dis- 
covery of a German Jew, Karl 


Marx, seventy-five years ago. He 
found that all the ills of life may 
be traced to an economic cause. 
And this cause branched into a 
trinity of evils: Private property, 
Wages for work and Profit on 
capital invested. If he could 
destroy these he would usher in 
the millennium. 

Looking about for an instru- 
ment great enough to perform this 
miracle he fixed upon the Political 
State. And for two generations a 
great argument raged about the 
question as to whether the Polit- 
ical State could become the econ- 
omic agent of civilization. 

When the war came it became 
at once an industrial as well as a 
military struggle and the nations 
had to,adopt the fundamental 
principles of State-Socialism. 

Here in America the Govern- 
ment took over the entire mari- 
time business of the country; its 
land transportation; its telegraphs 
and telephones. The Government 
fixed the wages of labor, the price 
of commodities and the rates for 
transportation. By the income tax 
it took great sums from the rich 
and re-distributed it by high wages 
among the poor. 

And all this proved that State- 
Socialism is an unworkable sys- 
tem, economically unsound and 
politically unjust. 

In Russia Lenine and Trotsky 
saw, as John Spargo sees here, 
that State-Socialism was a failure. 
They had the courage to act on 
their convictions and they 
scrapped the Political State, erect- 
ing in its place a purely economic 
or industrial organization known 
as the Soviet. 


Just as State-Socialism has 
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failed here, the Soviet is failing 
there. Because both are against 
the laws of human nature. 

This is the kind of teaching we 
must have if we are to turn the 
minds of the workers back to their 
tasks and get results. The way 
to drive out a bad idea is to put a 
good idea in its place. Darkness 
always flies from the light. 

5. We must have education as to 
the inter-relation of the different 
parts of our complex social and 
economic .life if men are to get 
busy again. 

Now the worker believes that 
his interests are antagonistic to 
those of his employer. He must 
be taught his mistake. The city 
dweller thinks he can get on with- 
out the farmer. But he will soon 
find that a milk bottle is a poor 
substitute for the cow and a 
delicatessen shop does not amount 
to much if nobody will work the 
farms. 

6. One great step in increasing 
production will come with the 
adopting of the  open-shop 
throughout the nation. You must 
choose soon between the closed- 
shop and the open-shop. And the 
choice of the open-shop involves a 
great price. If the employer is 
not prepared to pay the price he 
cannot maintain the open-shop. 
For the open-shop means that the 
employer will do for his men what 
is his duty voluntarily without the 
compulsion of the union. ‘The 
open-shop means leadership by the 
big boss, education of all in the 
industry and an absolutely square 
deal with such measure of self- 
government as the case may war- 
rant. 

The union: has done much 
the. American working man. It 
still has much to do for him. But 
as an arbiter of the inner relations 
of the individual industry it has 
been a failure. 

I believe that the union ought 
to become to the working man 
what the Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion or the Chamber of Commerce 
is to the employer. It ought to 
deal with general conditions and 
become the agent of the workers 
in legislation and education. 

I believe, further, that the union 
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One Rotogravure 


Advt. Sold 268 Pairs 


of Shoes 


One recent insert in the Rotogravure Section 
of the Detroit Sunday News brought 268 
actual sales to the Worth Shoe Company of 
Detroit. Striking as this experience is, it is 
not unique. A leading phonograph merchant 
of Detroit reported five phonograph sales be- 
fore Monday noon as the direct result of one 
Sunday News’ Rotogravure advertisement the 
day preceding. 


Such results pay tribute to the concentrated 
city circulation of The Sunday News and the 
superior selling power of the rotogravure. 


The Detroit Sunday News leads in total cir- 
culation by 55,000 and has 48% more city 
circulation than its only Sunday competitor, 
The Detroit Free Press. Using its Roto- 
gravure Section, the Sunday News advertiser 
thus gets the powerful combination of local 
newspaper circulation influence, plus magazine 
permanency and quality—a combination that 
approaches 100% in advertising effectiveness. 


Che Detroit Sunday News 


The Advertiser's Exceptional Opportunity 
Circulation Exceeds 225,000 


“Always in the Lead” 
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Here are 
240,000 Farmers 
Who Own 


Gas Engines 


They are FARM AND HOME 
subscribers—prosperous, pro- 
gressive, substantial farmers— 
who generate their own power, 
not only to run farm machinery, 
but also to generate electric cur- 
rent for lighting and motor 
driven devices. This is 37% 
of our circulation of . 650,000, 
whereas the average of gas en- 
gine ownership among farmers 
the country over is only 18%. 
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They Have Money to Spend 


86% of them live in the 28 States where 
the value of farm products is highest ; the 
average size of their farms is 200 acres, 
and they know how to spend their 


money to increase their incomes. 


They Are Spending It 


It is just such farmers as these who are buying 
not only staples in generous bulk, but also those 
luxuries which have ordinarily been considered 


salable in the cities only. 


Get All the Facts 


This is only a small part of FARM AND 
HOME’S story—get the rest. Let one of our 
representatives give you all the facts. Write! 


HO 


The ‘National Monthly Magazine of Rural Life 











PHELPS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Springfield, ——- 
gg New York 


NATIONAL 


FARM POWER 


ey 
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ought to become a_ safeguard 
against strikes instead of as now 
the chief leader and instigator of 
strikes. 

You cannot ever get increased 
production while the | working 
people are crazed with the strike 
fever. This has become a national 
menace. It is destroying the very 
fabric of our industrial pros- 
perity. 

I raise the question is it nat 
possible for the big men in in- 
dustry and the big men in labor to 
get together ; not in the interest of 
their respective classes but in the 
interests of the whole nation? And 
out of this union of forces work 
out a plan whereby we can re- 
create the minds of the people and 
push back the flood of alien revo- 
lution which threatens us , with 
national disaster. 

We can increase production by 
at least fifty per cent without 
adding a single man to our work- 
ing force or an extra dollar of 
overhead, simply by changing ill 
will to good will; and this can be 
done by conference, co-operation, 
education and courageous square 
dealing. If we can shift our 
thought from the basis of rights 
to the basis of duty the battle will 
be won. 

Among the agencies of public 
education, advertising has come to 
occupy an important place. 

I venture to submit to this con- 
vention a problem. Is there not 
some way whereby the great sell- 
ing organization represented here 
can be used to bring to the people 
of America a simple, impartial and 
sane presentation of these 
fundamental American ideals of 
frugality, industry, simplicity, 
co-operation and personal duty 
which have been and must con- 
tinue to be the source of our true 
national greatness, stability and 
progress? 





Canadian Newspaper Suspends 
Publication 


The Peterborough, Ontario, Review, 
which has been published for forty 
years has suspended publication. The 
circulation of the daily and weekly 
Review has been purchased by the 
Peterborough Examiner, which is now 
the only newspaper in the city. 






















Cement Company 
Advertises for Return of 
Empty Sacks Z 





A* advertising campaign is now 
being conducted by the Su- 
perior Portland Cement Company, 
of Seattle, Washington, using paid 
space in a list of country news- 
papers throughout Western Wash- 
ington, to induce purchasers of 
the company’s cement to returm 
the empty sacks to dealers for 
cash. The first advertisement of 
the series is two columns, eight 
inches deep, and reads as follows: 


CASH FOR CEMENT SACKS 

A large number of the cement sacks 
sold our customers in the last few years 
have not been returned. These sacks 
are worth real money to you. We will 
pay cash, or credit your account, for 
all the good empty cement sacks brought 
to our warehouse at once. 

Go through your basement and sheds, 
and bring us all the good SUPERIOR 
and WASHINGTON sacks you find, 
Do not return caked—or wet—or badly 
torn sacks. They are worthless. 

If you are unable to return your 
sacks in person, phone us, or drop us 
a line, telling how many sacks you 
have, and we will arrange to pick 
them up. 

ACT NOW! DON’T DELAY! 
RUSH YOUR SACKS IN! 





The advertising space is paid 
for by the company, but appears 
in each newspaper over the name 
of the local dealer. Under the 
dealer’s name and address appears 
the line, “Authorized Agents for 
Superior Portland Cement.” 

The company reports that the 
problem of getting empty cement 
sacks returned promptly is serious, 
in view of the scarcity and high 
price of both jute and cotton 
sacks, Statistics, says the com- 
pany, show that an average of Ill 
per cent of the sacks shipped to 
dealers never return, and the pres 
ent campaign is planned to get 
the man who has two or three, or 
a dozen, empty sacks lying around 
the cellar or woodshed to retum 
them to his nearest dealer. 





Harry Howard, formerly connected 
with Meinzinger Studios, and Walter 
R. Stebbins, formerly with the financial 
department, Free Press, Detroit, havt 
joined the staff of the Cozzy-Ho 
Studios, Detroit. 
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Jumbo Ads 


tie up your 
RETAILERS’ 
Store WINDOWS 


National 
Advertising 


250,000 Readers 
for every thousand Jumbo Ads 


(SIZE 28°x 38") 


CU dt bed 





Write for Sameies and further information 


Madégill-Weinsheimer Company 
1322-34 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago 
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YOUR RETAILER’S CO-OPERATION 


ERATIVE CALENDARS containing colorful, story-telling 
th your trade-mark and your retail merchant's advertise- 
sritable salesmen that work for you 365 days in the year. 

dplan of general publicity has ever been so successful or has 
genuine spirit of co-operation between the manufacturer 
rand his retailer. 


rer or wholesaler, marketing your merchandise through 

ilefis Well worth your time to investigate this effective method 

inp your local merchant with your trade-mark. Keeping 

5 thus constantly before the consumer assures ‘you of the 

Mgutmost co-operation and makes it an object for him to push 
ised products. 


and our simple, convenient plan of distribution make our Co-operative 
apssition a decidedly attractive one. Write today for further information. 


BCOMPANY, CHICAGO Sieeing 














































PAPER KNOWLEDGE MEANS 
GREATER SALES POWER 


HE paper you use is a very important 
factor in putting your customer's 
sales story across—PERFECT RE- 
PRODUCTION means so much. Creating 
the proper mental attitude; approaching the 
prospect from the right angle; both are de- 
pendent upon the proper selection of paper. 


EQUATOR OFFSET is a paper 
especially constructed for the purpose to 
which it is put—a recognized standard in 
its class. Its durabilit) makes 


it very desirable for cover use. 





Seaman Paper Company 
208 South LaSalle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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| «*PUBLICITY Evils” is a time- 
worn topic. For ten or 
twelve yea:. the American News- 


| paper Publishers Association has 
been tryit , to arouse its member- 
ship to a realization of the money 
lost bv giving the press-agent 
free ange through the news 
columns. 

Lincoln B. Palmer, general man- 
iger of the A. N. P. A., has been 
especially vigorous in his presen- 
tation of the case from every 

,angle. The publishers have at 
variqus times acknowledged the 
| wrong, but practically all of them 
| have failed to attempt any cure. 

And even now when newsprint 
is becoming scarce and scarcer; 

when newspapers are paying for 
high-priced features that they can- 
not get into the paper; when ad- 
vertising is being curtailed and 
eliminated; when some papers 
have suspended publication, the 
free piffle, utterly devoid of genu- 
ine news value, continues to be 
carried on full schedule in city 
after city. 

| In order to ascertain the senti- 
ment of those most intimately 
affected by the press-agents’ ac- 
tivity, a letter was sent to repre- 
sentative publishers, advertising 
agencies, and trade publications. 
The letter to the publishers said, 
in part: 

“With the continuous climbing 





‘costs of paper and production the 


free write-up problem has become 
serious, indeed. What are you 
doing, and what should be done, 
in connection. with automobile 
‘news,’ amusement ‘news,’ motion- 
picture ‘news,’ real-estate ‘news,’ 
boxing bouts, wrestling matches— 
even baseball and football—and 
other ‘free rides’ of the press 
agent? How much space are you 


the Daily 
Indianapolis 





Portion of a report to 
Newspaper Department, 


Convention, A. A. C. of 





“Publicity Evils” Up to the 
Publishers 
Newspapers in Various Localities Urged to Unite for Concerted Action 


By A. G. 


Associate Publisher, New Orleans Item 






Newmyer 


giving away per day, per week, 
per year? What in your opinion 
should be the collective attitude 
of the newspapers? What will you 
do if your competitors are will- 
ing? Will you kindly have your 
editorial and auditing departments 
summarize this situation in figures 
and facts and write me fully and 
frankly?” 

A hundred or more publishers 
replied, but only one gave any 
figures, and they were very gen- 
eral, representing one day’s ac- 
tivity. Does this prove that pub- 
lishers have no idea how many 
columns of type and tons of pa- 
per they are giving away; does it 
indicate that they are not particu- 
larly eager to find the facts? 

All of them admit, in a general 
way, that the evil is present and 
pressing, but most of them blame 
“the other fellow.” It is the same 
old situation, summarized by the 
general manager of the Philadel- 
phia Record back in 1917, in reply 
to a questionnaire from the A. 
N. P. A., Bureau of Advertising, 
as follows: 

“In« my opinion the free-public- 
ity evil can best be stamped out 
only by the complete co-operation 
of the newspapers in the various 
cities. So long as one or more 
newspapers in the various cities 
refuse to lend their assistance, the 
newspapers that are endeavoring 
to stamp out the evil will suffer 
at the hands of advertisers who 
are constantly seeking free pub- 
licity and who thus favor those 
newspapers that persist in con- 
tinuing the practice.”—-M. F. Han- 
son, general manager, Philadelphia 
Record. 

The A. N. P. A., and the Bu- 
reau of Advertising have issued 
countless bulletins containing sim- 
ilar expressions. And the same 
character of opinions typify the 
present investigation. 
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Such is the “queer situation in 
our business,” as L. B. Palmer de- 
scribes it. “The newspaper pub- 
lishers do not want it; nor do the 
advertising agents, nor do many 
of the advertisers; but publishers 
seem to thrive upon it.” 

The principal cause of the trou- 
ble seems to be that publishers do 
not differentiate between what is 
news and what is publicity; what 
the public pays to get, and what 
interested enterprises should pay 
to present. 

The army of press-agents is in- 
creasing. Some of them conduct 
veritable news factories, mimeo- 
graphing tons of inspired yarns. 
The business has grown so tre- 
mendously that the National Asso- 
ciation of Press Agents has been 
formed and promises to rival 
other trade organizations in mem- 
bership. 

As a result of war activities, 
the great drives for funds and the 
constant effort to develop moral 
and physical support of new meas- 
ures, the public was partially edu- 
cated to look for news of eco- 
nomic and social importance with- 


in the borders of legitimate ad- 
vertising. Unless publishers take 
themselves in hand, they will lose 
this advantage. 

In the matter of automobiles. 
There is one pleasure automobile 
to about every fourteen persons 


on an average throughout the 
country. Obviously, the automobile 
and everything that makes auto- 
mobile use and automobile travel 
pleasant is of interest to this large 
audience. But the news interest 
lies in road development, in main- 
tenance questions, in vacation 
routes. The news interest is in, 
say, tire care, not the perform- 
ance of such-and-such a tire. 

In real estate the big transac- 
tions are legitimate news; but the 
stories of the “big” men in the 
business are not, and the enumer- 
ation of general sales of agents 
have no excuse for appearing out- 
side of paid advertisements any 
more than has a record of retail 
sales. 

In amusements, the news, gen- 
erally speaking, is an honest crit- 
icism of the performance. The 
first announcement that Caruso is 
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to sing in Indianapolis may be 
news, but reiteration of the faet 
is not. Certainly the size of his 
belt and his chest expansion are 
hot news. 

Figures show that nearly the 
entire community goes to the moy- 
ies. Consequently, there is a tre- 
mendous interest. But the news 
is in the development of the indus- 
try, or honest criticism of the 
films; assuredly it is not the pe- 
culiarities of certain plays, or the 
press-agenting of the show com- 
ing to a particular house. 

In baseball, boxing and other 
sports—the results are the news; 
the rest is chiefly bunk, created 
to sell seats. It should be placed 
within a border. 

In 1914 the American Newspa- 
per Publishers’ Association inves- 
tigated the press agenting of the 
baseball situation. It found this 
feature of the paper maintained 
at enormous expense, with a spe- 
cial corps of writers and special 
editions—and less compensating 
advertising than in almost any 
other line of endeavor. Profes- 
sional baseball, as everybody 
knows, is essentially a money- 
making institution. The leading 
papers in the country admitted 
that the ball clubs were not ad- 
vertising as they should; they 
went further and said the ball 
clubs knew it was unnecessary, 
because the papers gave them all 
the free space they wanted and 
more than they needed; but asked, 
What are you going to do about it? 

That’s it. What are we going 
to do about it? 

There is no remedy that we 
can take here. The evil can’t be 
conjured away at this meeting. It 
demands the whole-hearted co- 
operation of publishers at home, 
a development of new editorial 
ethics and a different appraisal of 
news values. The evil is pet- 
fectly obvious and has been rec- 
ognized for years. It can be de- 
stroyed only when the publishers 
take a firm stand against it. To 
which end the following resolu- 
tion is submitted: 

“The Newspaper Departmental, 
of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World, being con- 
vinced that free publicity—‘read- 
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Another Detroit Hotel, $2,500,000 


Detroit is cramming weeks into days in an effort to “catch up.” 
Everywhere, night and day, is heard the chug-chug of the steam 
shovel, and the staccato beat of the riveter's hammer, marking the 
“forward march” of America’s Fourth City. 


By hitching your advertising to this same dynamic spirit here, 
you will find no “morning after” in your selling campaigns. The 
only chance you take is in waiting. 

The Free Press has been here since 1831. It knows Detroit, 
and Detroit knows it. The positive results its columns bring each 
day are the footrules and yardsticks that measure values. They 
are the scales that weigh the merit of this newspaper. Whether 
your campaign is merely a prestige creator, or a sales developer, 
you will find The Free Press monearing up in every way to your 

- most earnest expectations. 


Che Betrnit Free Press 


“Advertised By Its Achievements” 
DETROIT, MICH. 
VERREE & CONKLIN 
Foreign Representatives 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 
























ing notices,’ ‘write-ups,’ the ‘puff- 
ing’ of amusement, automobile 
and motion-picture press agents, 
the inspired ‘advance news’ for 
sporting events; in fact, all read- 
ing matter that cannot qualify as 
legitimate news without consider- 
ation of its reflex advertising 
value—is gravely detrimental to 
the best interest of advertisers, 
advertising agents and newspa- 
pers, particularly during the cur- 
rent print-paper crisis; and 
“Realizing that reading matter 
of that character can be effectively 
and permanently eliminated from 
the columns of our newspapers 
only by local agreements between 
publishers in each community, 
“The Newspaper Departmental 
hereby urges the prompt and com- 
plete support of Organized Ad- 
vertising for the suppression of 
the free-publicity evil; and to that 
end urges that each club repre- 
sented in the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World imme- 
diately appoint a representative 
committee to present the follow- 
ing agreement to the newspaper 
publishers in its field and to urge 
their prompt signatures thereto: 


“The undersigned publish- 
ers of daily newspapers. in 
Paonyeeee Fee hereby agree to 
discontinue the publication of 
all free publicity in considera- 
tion of advertising (reading 


notices and write-ups, the 
propaganda of amusement, 
automobile and motion-pic- 


ture press-agents, the inspired 
advance ‘news’ for sporting 
events, in fact all reading 
matter that cannot qualify as 
legitimate news without con- 
sideration of its reflex adver- 
tising value). 
“( Signed) 
“Be it Resolved, furthermore, 
that each club in this association 
is' requested to file a complete re- 
port on its action in relation to 
this proposal with the manager of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World, who in turn shall 
furnish the Newspaper Depart- 
ment of the Association with a 
complete record of the results ac- 
complished. 
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No Danger of Too Many Pub- 


lications 

MERCHANTS TRADE JouRNAL, Inc, 

Des Mornes, Iowa, May 27, 1920. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

It seems to me that if there is any 
field in which the law of “the survival 
of the fittest” sooner or later operates 
inexorably, it is in the publishing field, 
_ The criticisms directed by C. Tom- 
linson in the May 20th issue of Paint. 
ers’ InK at the so-called over-crowded 
condition of the publishing business 
could just as properly be directed 
toward any other industry one could 
mention. 

With the point of saturation a 
proaching, the investors in outonehill 
stock will undoubtedly awaken to the 
fact sooner or later that there are too 
many manufacturers making automo- 
biles—the surplus being automatically 
eliminated by the law of finance and 
economics. 

Consumers generally feel that there 
are too many incompetent persons en- 
gaged in the retail business, piling 
an‘ unnecessary management overhead, 
through incompetence, on to the cost 
of commodities. 

I have even heard some of our ad- 
vertising solicitors remark that in cer- 
tain lines they felt that a few adver- 
tising managers could be _ eliminated 
without seriously affecting the cause 
of good advertising. 

It is my opinion that the publishing 
business is no more over-crowded than 
any other line of business or profes 
sion, or trade. 

Probably there are still some men 
and women—who would make most ex- 
cellent farmers and farmerettes—en- 
gaged in trying to successfully promote 
a publishing business, but we believe 
that between the efforts of the paper 
milis and Brother Burleson, a great 
deal of the so-called surplus of human 
material in the publishing industry will 
be automatically eliminated. 

A. I. Boreman, 
President and General Manager. 


E. H. Pace, Jr., With Uni- 
versal Auto Co. 


Edwin Pace, Jr., formerly special 
representative for United Motors Ser- 
vice, Inc., of Detroit, has been made 
sales advertising manager of the Uni- 
versal Auto Company, Hartford, Conn. 


H. M. Smith Makes Change 


Harry Mason Smith, formerly ae- 
count and promotion man for Sim 
monds & Simmonds, Chicago, is now 
minager of the Ostenrieder Advertis- 
ing Corporation, of that city. 


A. W. Hutaf, Vice-President 
Einson Litho 

A. W. Hutaf, who recently joined 

the Einson Litho, Inc., New York, 

vice-president of that organization. He 
is in charge of art production. 
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Did you ever see everything 
at a three ring circus? 


i Yew! is the question a leading ad- 
vertiser asked me. “Though I built 
my business on advertising,” he said, 
“increasing my appropriation 25% 
every year—I am worried now for the 
first time about my advertising. Nine- 
teen-twenty is going to see so much 
advertising in mediums of every sort. 
Will mine be seen and read? Will yours?” 


























How shall we make sure of it? 
Ask A. J. K. 
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Note the locking 
device which pre- 
vents the heavy 
bottle from forc- 
ing the bottom 
flap open 
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Locking the bottle 


in its package 


How one manufacturer stopped a loss of 
many thousand dollars 


HE Nujol bottle just wouldn’t stay in its 
carton. The heavy bottle, pressing against 
the bottom flap, forced it open and slipped out. 


There was loss by breakage. Moreover, the in- 
convenience of the defective carton was creating a 
more serious difficulty. It was proving an obstacle 
in merchandising the product; it threatened to 
cause a dangerous interruption of sales. 


The carton had been reproduced in newspapers and 
magazines. It had distinct ad- 
vertising value. Nevertheless, 
the manufacturer had almost 
decided to use a different type 
of carton—when a Gair sales- 
man called. 


Our Tinsley display container 
gives your goods prominence on 
the retailer’s counter 
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Without making the slightest alteration in the 
exterior appearance of the carton, we rectified the 
defect. The ingenious locking device illustrated 
above holds the bottle securely. 


This is but an illustration of the ingenuity and 
mechanical skil! which the Robert Gair Company 
applies to the manufacture of: Folding boxes, Labels, 
Shipping ¢ases, Window display advertising. 


We have designed packages and shipping cases 
for all kinds of products: toilet articles, food prod- 
ucts, medical dressings, ink, safety razors, vacuum 
cleaners, automobile inner tubes. 


Each had its peculiar packaging problem which 
we solved. A flap to prevent tea sifting out of the 
package, a device to prevent an inner tube from 
shifting in its carton, a shipping case to stop pilfer- 
ing of shoes, another to prevent odor-contamination 
of butter during transportation—these are some of 
the reasons why more than a billion dollars’ worth 
of merchandise was carried last year in Gair boxes, 
in Gair shipping cases, and under labels made by 
the Robert Gair Company. 


The Gair Unit Service 
We are prepared to offer a complete service for 
packaging and displaying your product—labels, 
folding boxes, shipping cases, window display ad- 
vertising—giving unity to your packages from fac- 
tory to consumer. 


We serve the greatest package merchandisers of 
the country. Among our clients are: 


Arbuckle Brothers Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
Bauer and Black Colgate & Co. 
National Biscuit Co. Hanan & Son 
American Chicle Co. Kirkman & Son 
American Sugar Refining Co. Standard Oil Co. 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY 


BROOKLYN 
Folding boxes _ Shipping cases 
Labels Window display advertising 
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Your Poster Catches Her Eye 


It’s printed on Hammermill Cover. You've 
chosen a suitable and attractive color from the wide 
variety which Hammermill Cover offers, and your 
printer has turned out a clean, handsome job. 


For Posters, Hangers, Window Cards, you can 
depend on Hammermill Cover to give you results 
that-will be more than satisfactory—and at a price 
that will save your good round dollars. 


For samples, showing colors and finishes, write 
Hammermill Paper Co., Erie, Pa. 


As Standard as Hammermill Bond 


MME RM l 
COVER 


For Booklets, Folders, Broadsides, Catalogs, and all 
Direct-by-Mail Advertising 
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A Sidelight on Landing the Big 
Customer 






Big Barber Chain Adopts Mennen’s Shaving Cream and Is Featured in 
Mennen National Advertising 


T does not require a_high- 

powered telescope to see pos- 
sibilities for other manufacturers 
in the recent exploit, or coup 
d'etat, or whatever you may call it, 
of The Mennen Company in get- 
ting Mennen’s Shaving Cream 
adopted for exclusive use by the 
big chain of Terminal Barber 
Shops in New York. As a method 
of inducing the big customer to 
fall into line it has certain attrac- 
tive advantages over the old 
schemes of special discounts and 
the like, and its chief recom- 
mendation is the fact that it costs 
nothing, so to speak, and is a posi- 
tive benefit to all concerned. 

Now at first sight one might 
suppose that the job of selling to 
barber shops a shaving cream 
which is widely advertised , for 
home consumption would be like 
peddling cigarettes at a convention 
of the Anti-Tobacco League. Not 
only is the compound admittedly 
more expensive than soap, but it is 
the boon companion of the safety- 
razor, which is supposed to be 
anathema among all self-respect- 
ing tonsorialists. The Mennen 
Company has long been in the 
forefront of those who would 
teach the aspiring how to get 
along comfortably without the 
daily ministrations of the barber. 
How then did it happen that the 
familiar green and white label be- 
came a feature of the impedimenta 
which decorate the tables of the 
largest barber operator in New 
York? 

In spite of a quite natural reti- 
cence on, the subject—a delicate 
one as you will admit—one may 
properly suspect that Mennen 
played the game with an ace in 
the hole; said ace consisting of 
an opportunity to talk to a large 
number of tonsorial prospects, 
most of whom can be relied upon 
to do their bit in keeping the de- 
mand for New York hotel rooms 
perpetually ahead of the supply. 





In other words, the company pos- 
sessed contracts for some very 
altitudinous space in certain pub- 
lications which reach men _ in 
various parts of the country who 
sometimes are prevailed upon to 
visit the metropolis. The height 
of this space put it quite out of 


Shops 
InaGood Natured Way, 


1 have occasionally caben cra ot Schusser, 
expenmented 

rebhing in personally with every known shaving 
soap— or creamed 


Wrote me a nice letter about 
months 


onbea 


than 

an sized tube chat it is really 

All Terminal Shops now use Men- I will send a demonstra. 
nen's—end don't rab tt tw, 

The Terminal President, Joe 
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A CUSTOMER OF MENNEN BENEFITS BY 
THE COMPANY'S NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
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reach of the barber shops but 
would they seriously object if the 
cleanliness and the efficiency of 
their service were featured in it? 
Together with a neat and attrac- 
tive picture? Not noticeably. No. 
At all events, the advertisement 
which is reproduced herewith oc- 
cupied one-half page in a publica- 
tion which is known to get a high 
price in return for its space. You 
can see for yourself what it talks 
about mainly, and up to the 
present writing no cries of protest 
have been audible from the direc- 
tion of the Terminal Shops. 

The copy is written in the 
familiar vein of the ubiquitous 
“Jim Henry” (who will be as 
famous as Robinson Crusoe if he 
keeps on), and runs in part as 
follows: 

“In a good-natured way I have 
occasionally taken a crack at 
barbers because they have per- 
sisted in the unscientific practice 
of rubbing in lather with fingers. 
. . . But it never occurred to me 
that barbers would ever use an 
expensive preparation like Men- 
nen’s Shaving Cream, which costs 
a quarter of a cent more a shave 
than ordinary rubbing-in soap. 

“Yet the unexpected has hap- 
pened—in a big way, too. Ever 
been facially reconstructed in one 
of the palatial Terminal Barber 
Shops in New York? I don’t 
want to offend other barbers, but 
as far as I know these are the 
finest and cleanest shops in Amer- 
ica. The photo shows about half 
their shop in the Hotel Com- 
modore. Others are in Hotel 
Pennsylvania, Waldorf and Equit- 
able Building—ten all told in New 
York. 

“All Terminal Shops now use 
Mennen’s—and don’t rub it in.” 

The copy quotes a letter from 
Joe Schusser, president of. the 
barber shop chain, and then con- 
tinues : 

“To say the customers are en- 
thusiastic is a restrained way of 
describing the results. And Ter- 
minals have millionaire trade— 
multi, hereditary and profiteer. 

“They shaved over a million 
men last year. I guess my work 
of training men how to enjoy 
shaving is about accomplished. If 
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the barbers are coming through 
I don’t see how any man who re- 
spects his face can hold out much 
longer. Try it this sammer—with 
cold water. The big tube costs 50 
cents,” 

Whereupon we are confronted 
with a very interesting paradox; 
to wit, that the Mennen Company 
has given away some three hun- 
dred odd lines of perfectly good 
advertising space, and at the same 
time has kept every line of it. 

And as stated at the beginning 
of this discussion, manufacturers 
in other lines might find the same 
idea useful when dealing with the 
big customer. 


British Can Enter American 
Market Bit by Bit 


The greatest difficulty in- inducing 
British advertisers to undertake the 
American market is the apparent im- 
mensity of the effort required by rea- 
son of its great size. Particular at- 
tention, therefore, should be given to 
explain that it is not necessary to 
swallow it whole, but that it can be 
taken comfortably in small doses, some- 
what approximating the United King- 
dom in extent. 

Another bar to the free develop- 
ment of the sale in the Dnited States 
of British branded goods, requiring 
the steady investment of capital in ad- 
vertising, is the constant fear of pro- 
hibitive tariff being imposed after a 
market has been established at great 
effort and expenditure of capital. It 
is not tariffs they fear, but the uncer- 
tainties of tari legislation. Stable 
tariffs are essential to the development 
of import sales of advertised lines. 

It is equally impossible for an Amer- 
ican advertiser or advertising agent to 
efficiently plan or conduct a selling or 
advertising campaign in Great Britain 
as for a British advertiser or agent to 
do the same thing in the United States. 
Above all, do not encourage a _ hope- 
less proposition. One who has tried 
and failed will keep a dozen possible 
successes from making an attempt. It 
is wiser to multiply the difficulties 
than the opportunities in advising a 
tenderfoot.—Paul E. Derrick, Leoless 
Message read before American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies, Indian- 
apolis Convention, A. A. C. of W 


Glasgow Advertising Man at 
Seattle 


C, C. Jockel, who was recently ad- 
vertising manager of the Albion Motor 


Works, manufacturer of trucks, Glas- 
gow, Scotland, and who was for sev- 
eral years head of the Commercial Art 
Studio, also of Glasgow, has joined the 
J. M. Finley Advertising Agency, 
Seattle, Wash. 
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F. C. MERRILL 


“Cap” Merrill became 
publisher of the Bay City 
Times-Press after he grad- 
uated from the University 
of Michigan, but he loved 
the advertising business 
even more than publishing. 
After spending some time 
with Lord & Thomas and 
McClure’s Magazine, he 
joined my Western office 
and the years he has been 
with me have. been very 
pleasant ones for both of us. 


pa 





New York 
Evening 
Mail 

The NEW YORK EVE- 
NING MAIL is making very 
great strides. Its circulation 
for the last few weeks has 
been in round figures 200,000 
copies daily. Only one other 


evening paper of its class has 
any such circulation. 


In April, it led every eve- 
ning newspaper in New York 
(except the World) in adver- 
tising gains. 


For the month of May, it 
repeated this record. The 
MAIL is read thoroughly by 
its readers, because they like 
it as a newspaper and for 
what it stands for. 





Serial Adv. No. 10 
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Preparing for 
an Edison Lamp Works 
Window Display 


Dealers’ Views Are First Investi- 
gated and Reports Compiled on 
the Kinds of Displays That Will 
Make Best Appearance in the 
Window at the Company’s Dis- 
posal 


By C. J. Potter 


Of the Economist Group of the Root 
ewspaper Association. 


HE window display can truly 

be called the connecting link 
between magazine advertising and 
the purchaser of the product ad- 
vertised, for the window display 
says, “Here it is, buy it here, buy 
it now. 

With this thought in mind the 
advertising department of the 
Edison Lamp Works secured the 
services of a practical display man 
and had him visit the various 
types of stores. The merchan- 
dise and display material found 
in each of these stores was studied 
in order that he could determine 
what the Edison Lamp Works 
could do to furnish practical dis- 
play helps to the dealers and dis- 
tributors. 

By visiting these various stores, 
he was able to determine what 
kind of display material could be 
used to the -best advantage by the 
large stores and small stores. 

After .finding out what would 
be acceptable to these various 
stores, they installed a regular 
show window in the advertising 
department and this window is 
used in setting up the various dis- 
plays which are designed for the 
use of the various stores. 

Containers to ship these sets in 
are substantially made, so that all 
the display material arrives at the 
dealer’s in perfect condition. 

When these displays arrive at 
the dealer’s the first thing that he 
finds upon opening the container 
is an instruction sheet showing 


Portion of address before the Gen 
eral Sessions of the Indianapolis Con 
vention, A. A. C. of W 
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several illustrations of actual win- 
dow displays with the material 
adapted to the different types of 
show windows; also simple direc- 
tions as to how to set up these 
displays. 

The idea behind the instruction 

was not to try to make display 
men of the dealers, but to show 
them by simple display Sugges- 
tions and simple directions how 
they can make displays out of the 
materials furnished that will ‘sell 
the merchandise. 


NOT OVERLOOKING THE ADVERTISING 


These displays were sent out 
and so timed that they would tie 
up with the business-paper and 
magazine advertising, and about 
three weeks before the first ad- 
vertisement was to appear in the 
national magazines every dealer 
received a letter describing the ad- 
vertisement and the display mate- 
rial. To this letter was attached a 
proof of the advertisement and 
an order form for the complete set 
of the display materials. Orders 
were sent to the office or jobber 
threugh which the dealer receives 
his lamp stock. With the display 
material on hand in the various 
parts of the country, it was easy 
for the dealer to get his set and 
have his displays all arranged in 
his window when the first adver- 
tisement appeared in the national 
magazines, 

Also attached to this-letter was 
the order form for newspaper 
cuts. All of this material was 
furnished free. 

Then, through the “Edison 
Sales Builder,” a magazine gotten 
out monthly expressly for Edison 
Lamp dealers, they were shown 
additional displays and sales sug- 
gestions, and emphasis was placed 
on the idea of the dealer making 
their national advertising his own. 

Reproductions of photographs, 
showing displays made by dealers 
using the material as suggested, 
were also shown in several suc- 
cessive issues of the “Edison Sales 
Builder.” 

Photographs of window dis- 
plays, using this material, and let- 
ters telling about the displays and 


“increased business, kept coming 
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Salesmen whoare Printers 





devils. 








Ot: salesmen are trained 


printers. Most of them 
started in business as printers’ 


Contact with men of this 
calibre affords a ready fund 
of practical suggestions, con- 
serves your time and energy, 
assures expert supervision 
from text to type. 














New York 








ISAAC GOLDMANN COMPANY 


Printers Since 1/876 


80 Lafayette Street Telephone 
City Franklin ~ 4520 
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authoritative exponent of conditions, prices 

and progress in the world’s basic industries 
—blast furnace, steel plant, foundry, machine 
shop and metal-working establishment. The field 
covers the manufacture of machine tools, 
machinery, automotive vehicles, agricultural im- 
plements, ships, and the countless other products 
of iron and the non-ferrous metals. 


G oe 1855, The Iron Age has been the 


Its circulation is powerful without parallel as it 
is composed almost entirely of manufacturing 
plants, each subscriber representing a separate and 
distinct company. In short, The Iron Age reaches 
a tremendous, world-wide aggregation of buying 
units—plants which are exceptional as regards 
size and importance, annual volume of business 
transacted and buying capacity. It also goes to 
the purchasing executives of every railroad in the 
country of 500 miles of track or over. 
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Reliability in. its editorial and advertising 
values have long made it the standard. The scope 
and quality of its service come from years of 


primacy in its field. Thus, this medium has be- 
come the right hand of executives charged with 
the problems of management involved in purchase, 
production, costs and sales. 


Physically The Iron Age reflects the mighty 
industries it so thoroughly serves. In an advertis- 
ing way, it is the representative medium of repre- 
sentative firms. 


To companies selling this mar- 
ket we will be glad to send a 
copy of our new Buying Units 
Booklet, “‘The Purchasing Power 
of The Metal Working Indus- 
tries,” illustrated. 


THE IRON AGE 


The World’s Greatest Industrial Paper 
Established 1855 

239 W. 39th Street, New York City 

Charter Member A. B. C. and A. B. P. 
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into the Harrison office several 
months after the material was 
received by the agent. 

This proved that the display 
material was-being used over and 
over effectively. 

Letters of comment, photo- 
graphs of displays installed, and 
some investigation work in ‘addi- 
tion to a big increase in lamp 
sales, proved ‘that this method of 
tying to magazine advertising 
with window display advertising 
brought results for all who co- 
operated, 


Putting the 
Sales Appeal in Fewest 
Words 


HEN the American Chicle 

Co. decided to use posters 
for Black Jack chewing gum it 
was confronted with this problem. 
It was obvious that “licorice 
flavor”. was’ one selling thought, 
but that was not encugh. Then 
came the idea that almost every- 
body had happy memories of 
chewing licorice when he or she 
was a kid. The American Chicle 
Co. added two more words and 
made one of. the most successful 
selling sentences: “Good Old 
Licorice Flavor!” 

Lots of human nature in that 
one, too. 

When an advertiser has found 
a real one—a basic thought that 
he knows will stand the test of 
time, the smartest thing he can do 
is to invest money in it, regard it 
as one oi the assets of his cor- 
poration, and hang on to it no 
matter what happens. We know 
that this is the big money-making 
secret of outdoor advertising, and 
the national poster advertiser who 
shifts from one selling appeal to 
another is certainly not getting the 
biggest dividends that the medium 
can pay him. Simply because he 
misses out on the irresistible in- 
fluence of repetition. 

Assuming that we have found 
our selling thought. and that we 
have whipped it into shape for use 
on the twenty-four-sheet poster, 
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our next job is to build the poster. 
design around these four or five 
words, 

A poster should be: 

1—Simple and bold in design, 

—Brief in text. 

3—Understood at sight, 

4—Pleasing and strong in color, 

5—Balanced in composition. 

6—Designed to attract attention 
in some particular. 

I should say that these six 
things, at least, are essential in 
the building of a successful poster, 

As regards the picture, of 
course the ideal is a graphic illus- 
tration which tells a story and 
drives home in a powerful way 
the meaning of the selling sen- 
tence. Such a picture, properly 
executed, makes the _ selling 
thought unforgettable. This is 
rudimentary, and yet how seldom 
we see a poster in which picture 
and text reinforce each other in 
this way. 

Occasionally, however, it has 
been done remarkably well, as, for 
example, on many of the “Na- 
tional Oats” posters. You will 
remember that the text consisted 
of only three words: “Makes Kids 
Husky”; and each poster was 
illustrated according to the season 
of its appearance. The May poster 
showed boys playing baseball, the 
January poster showed some kids 
building a snow-man, etc. An- 
other good illustration of this 
dovetailing of text and picture 
was found on the “Black Jack” 
poster which showed an elderly 
man smiling over his spectacles 
and his newspaper at a boy and 
girl who were just about to enjoy 
that “good old licorice flavor.”— 
Samuel N. Holliday, Poster Ad- 
vertising Company, Inc., before 
the Poster Advertising Depart- 
ment, Indianapolis Convention, 
A. A. C. of W. 


The Journal Company Com- 
bines Two Publications 


The Kansas City Weekly Journal 
and the Missouri and Kansas Farmer 
were consolidated and issued on June 
2 under the title of The Kansas City 
Weekly Journal and Missouri and 
Kansas Farmer, by The Journal Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo. 
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poster. 
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H! You missed this illustration on page 89. 
Yet, turn back and you will see that the only 
difterence is COLOR. The limited number of 
great color pages available to advertisers in the 
American Weekly are never overlooked! 


“TWO AND A HALF MILLION FAMILIES READ 
THE AMERICAN WEEKLY EVERY SUNDAY. 
IF YOU WANT TO SEE THE COLOR OF THEIR 
MONEY—USE COLOR” =~ » ~~ A.J.K. 


ition, 


A. J. KOBLER, Manager SEO 


1884 BROADWAY 
W. J. Griswold, Western Representative 
G CHICAGO, ILL. 


HEARST BUILDIN' 























er I’ve Opened It—What?”’ 


Jri f 
are _the PEARLS? NO. MUNDIAL. Examine 


it, and know why 


CONSUMERS! 15,800 Latin-Ameri- 


cans pay cold cash 
CONSUMERS!! Ld it ap = ne nee 
ee en you will under- 
16,800 sales- stand why—with its 
® the CONSUMERS! '! color, pictures and 
men on news of amusements 
"CINE-MUNDIAL payroll werld-wide—it occupies a place in 
make no extra charge for South American affections no other 
” periodical enjoys. 
cobweb removal. Hire anh. Gn a ae se 
et it. Get our distribution state- 
them to enter 15,800 homes ment by countries and cities. Get the 
each month, sell each fam- complete “Story of CINE-MUNDIAL.” 
ily your product, and the _‘Here’s part of it: 
family will take care of February . 
emptying the dealer’s 
shelf. Or emptying 
your shelves here 
by. direct buy- 
ing. No campaign below the Rio 
Grande is complete without “Your 
Best Latin-American Salesman.” 


CINE-MUNDIAL 


Chalmers 
Publishing Company 
516 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 
Founded in 
1915 by the 
publishers of 
Moving 
Picture World 
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~The Wholesaler as an Indepen- 
dent Advertiser . 


Closer Co-operation by Manufacturers Would Encourage Jobbers to 
Become More Than Distributors 


By Saunders Norvell 


Chairman of the Board of McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 


HE people of the country 
never fully appreciated the 
value of service until they lost it, 
You took your telephone as a mat- 
ter of course until the telephone 
service went to. pieces. You 
mailed your letters without a 
thought until they began to go 
astray. You took your train at 
the exact time every day without 
giving anyone credit for the fact 
that the train ran exactly on time 
until the train stopped running on 
time. You ordered goods, ex- 
pecting them to arrive just as or- 
dered within a few days, and took 
it all as a matter of course when 
you received this service until the 
goods did not arrive and your 
business or factory was held up 
on account of the lack of them. 
Therefore, in the light of our 
experiences the past few years, I 
emphasize the value of service as 
I have emphasized it in my busi- 
ness for many years past. Service 
is a commodity of great value, but 
in the past few of us have put the 
value upon service high enough in 
terms of dollars and cents. We 
have valued other things more 
than we did service because ser- 
vice itself was like the underpaid 
drudge in the family who did all 
the work and who was never ap- 
preciated until after the funeral. 
In modern times as life has be- 
come more complicated time has 
increased in value. Everybody’s 
time to-day is more valuable to 
them than the time of our grand- 
fathers was to them. The great- 
est war in all history was finished 
in four years, when ancient wars 
dragged along from ten to thirty 
years. Why? Because to-day, on 
account of modern inventions, 
everything is done more quickly 


Portion of address before the General 
Sessions of the Indianapolis Convention, 
A. A. C. of W 


the 
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and as a result time, in every de- 
partment of life, has become of 
greater importance, and good ser- 
vice saves time. Therefore service 
is now of greater importance than 
it ever has been in history, and ° 
will grow in importance in the fu- 
ture. _The whole theory of mod- 
ern business is to accomplish more 
work in less time, and notwith- 
standing temporary setbacks on 
account of temporary conditions 
all of us, in our short hours, are 
doing more work than our grand- 
fathers did in the long hours they 
took at their tasks. 


SERVICE MOST MANUFACTURERS 
CAN’T GIVE 

The point I wish to make is that 
the retail trade in every geo- 
graphical jobbing section of the 
country is entitled to prompt ser- 
vice. Goods must not only be de- 
livered when wanted, but they 
must be delivered in moderate 
quantities as needed and delivered 
quickly. The time of delivery is 
a most important factor and the 
jobbers of the country are entitled 
to fair compensation for the ser- 
vice they render. If we do not 
realize this fundamental principle 
the delays and embargoes caused 
first by snow and later by “outlaw 
strikes” should indicate that a 
manufacturer who has his goods. 
in the stocks of jobbers in all 
parts of the United States ready 
for distribution is in a far better 
position than that manufacturer 
who expects to ship his goods di- 
rect as the goods’ are called for 
by retailers.in far-away markets. 

One manufacturer who sells di- 
rect to ‘the retail trade recently 
told.me that as the cost of dis- 
tributing his goods had increased, 
it had all fallen on him and he 
had missed the co-operation of 
jobber in these high-priced 
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times, and that he believed the 
manufacturers who had _ estab- 
lished channels for the distribu- 
tion of their goods through the 
jobbers had enjoyed very much 
the best of the situation since the 
cost of doing business had so 
greatly increased. 

Figures can easily be obtained 
in regard to distribution of goods 
in the various trades, but if there 
happens to be a manufacturer who 
questions the advisability of sell- 
ing his goods direct to the retail 
trade or of distributing them 
through jobbers in the drug line, 
I herewith submit the following 
figures that he should take into 
consideration before deciding upon 
his selling and advertising cam- 
paign. 

Number of retail drugstores in 
the United States, 49,000. 

There is one retail drugstore to 
every 2,048 of the population. 

Forty-four and _ one-half per 
cent of these stores are rated at 
$2,000 or less. 

Of these 44% per cent, 92 per 
cent are without rating in the com- 
mercial agencies; 23% per cent 
are rated at $2,000 to $5,000. 

Of these 23% per cent, 67 per 
cent are rated between $2,000 and 
$3,000. 

Seventeen per cent are rated 
over $5,000 and less than $10,000. 

Eight per cent are rated at $20,- 
000 and over. 

Thirty years ago the number of 
drug items on the market was 
2,699. 

The number of drug items now 
on the market is 45,900. 

Patent-medicine business of the 
average wholesale druggist is 54 
per cent of total sales. 

Of these 54 per cent, 75 per cent 
are distributed in lots of one- 
quarter dozen or less. 

Of these 54 per cent, 12 per cent 
are distributed only in lots of one 
dozen or more. 

Twenty-five years ago it was 
freely predicted that the best days 
of the jobber were over. I my- 
self have heard this statement 
made by the heads of great job- 
bing houses. Some of them, fear- 
ing the future, unloaded a large 
part of their stock on their em- 
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ployees. What has happened? 
The jobbing business to-day js 
stronger than ever and the em. 
ployees upon whom the stock was 
unloaded have made fortunes, 
Those who have thought that 
the jobber was an unnecessary 
middleman—that he was a para- 
site on business—have been very 
superficial thinkers. They have 
not known this country. They 
have compared conditions with 
Europe, where conditions are en- 
tirely different. Now let us take 
a brief view of the distribution 
of goods in the United States, 
The manufacturing of this coun- 
try is largely centred in the East- 
ern part of the continent. Thov- 
sands of miles lie between the 
manufacturers and the retail dis- 
tributors. In Europe there are 
small countries and the manufac- 
turing, generally speaking, is in 
the centre of the country and the 
manufacturer is in close touch 
with his retail distributor. Meth- 
ods of distribution that exist in 
Europe would not and cannot ex- 
ist and would be uneconomical in 
this country with our conditions. 


HELP IN DEVELOPING THE COUNTRY 


We have a growing country. 
In the past twenty-five years whole 
empires have been built in the 
West. Deserts have been irn- 
gated into gardens and where the 
Indian hunted with bow and ar- 
row now stand flourishing cities 
backed up by a prosperous farm- 
ing country. Merchants -were nec- 
essary to give service to these 
communities. Could thousands of 
manufacturers with individual 
lines, working direct, make these 
merchants? The thought is ab- 
surd and preposterous. Jobbing 
centres have grown up in every 
part of the country. These cen- 
tres are located geographically in 
such a manner as best to serve 
and distribute the goods in their 
local territories. 

These jobbers and their sales- 
men have served in finding and 
putting the small retail merchant 
in business. They have found him 
locations and the salesman in the 
majority of cases has selected the 
assortment of goods for this mer- 
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PAINTING the 
TEXTILE MILLS 





ANY of the 8500 textile mills own complete 

villages and towns in addition to their fac- 
tory buildings. Cottages, stores, churches, meet- 
ing halls and factories keep a regular paint gang 
busy all the time. Supplies are often bought by the 
car load. 


For interior painting of textile mills the most 
important color is white. Several of the large paint 
manufacturers make a special product for this 
particular use. 


That paint is successfully sold to this market 
through intensive advertising in Textile World has 
been demonstrated beyond doubt. At the present 
time there are 18 paint accounts running in Textile 
World, 2 for paint spraying equipment and 1 paint- 
ing contractor. May we discuss this interesting 
problem with you? 


Textile World 
Journal 


Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 
334 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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chant and the merchant has learned 
his business while doing it. The 
commercial reports show that the 
great majority of these small 
merchants have prospered. To 
every man the sweetest thing in 
the world is independence. Every 
right-thinking clerk looks forward 
to the time when he will own his 
own business. The jobber of the 
country has served in helping 
these men with moderate capital 
get a Start. 

How could the manufacturer 
have rendered such a tremendous 
service to the country? The 
United States could not have been 
developed as it has developed 
without this service of jobbing 
distribution. Has the jobber and 
his salesman received credit for 
this service? I do not believe he 
has. I do not believe that the 
jobber himself realizes his own 
value in the scheme of the dis- 
tribution of goods. He has been 
abused so much by the thought- 
less that he is often in the frame 
of mind that he is inclined to 
apologize for his own existence. 
Personally, I have never had any 
patience with this side of the job- 
ber’s character. A man who un- 
der-estimates his own ability and 
the service he renders the commu- 
nity, to my mind, is just as irri- 
tating as the other man who is 
inclined to over-estimate his own 
ability and the service he renders. 

Now let us try to analyze the 
jobber, and having outlined some 
of the things for which he de- 
serves consideration from _ the 
business world, let us pick out 
some of his weaknesses. 

Every jobber with an established 
business is the owner of a fran- 
chise for which he pays the com- 
munity nothing. I mean that he 
does not pay as a telephone com- 
pany or an electric light company 
or a street railway corporation 
does. 

The average jobber is short- 
sighted in not setting aside a lar- 
ger share of his profits for the 
advertising and development of 
his franchise. In the first place he 
does not realize that there are two 
entirely separate and _ distinct 
forms of salesmanship. One form 
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is that which simply consists of 
taking down an order after the 
business has been established, 
The other form of salesmanship 
is the opening of new accounts 
and the introduction of new lines 
of goods. The trouble with most 
jobbers is that they expect their 
regular salesmen to do both kinds 
of work, and here is where the 
jobber falls down and his work 
is not satisfactory to the manu- 
facturer. 

The regular salesman can usually 
consume his entire time taking 
orders. To stop writing down 
items and try to introduce some 
specialty is a loss to him. Most 
salesmen are working on a profit- 
sharing or commission basis or 
their salaries are based on their 
profits and they can make more 
money selling a large volume of 
staple goods than they can a small 
lot of specialties, even if the per- 
centage of profits on the special- 
ties is higher. 


THE JOBBERS’ CHANCE 


What the jobber should do to 
back up the manufacturer is to ad- 
vertise and put out a force of 
specialty men at fixed salaries to 
introduce these specialties. These 
men could work on the same ter- 
ritory, but independent of the reg- 
ular salesmen. They should work 
for fixed salaries and it should 
be their duty to distribute adver- 
tising, develop business, open new 
accounts, introduce new goods 
and sell specialties. When the 
work of these specialty men is 
well done the regular salesman, 
after a while, finds these specialty 
items on the “want list” waiting 
for him. Jobbers not doing the 
specialty work for the manufac- 
turers have led to the system of 
manufacturers putting their own 
specialty men into the jobber’s 
field and while the business from 
these specialty men is usually 
shipped through the jobber, when 
a manufacturer looks at his cost 
account for distributing his goods 
he naturally feels that he might 
as well sell direct to the retail 
trade at a higher price and get all 
the profit himseff, instead of di- 
viding with the jobber. 
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HE advertising is 

growing so steadily 
because the advertising 
is pulling so satisfac- 
torily in the 


Artgravure Section 


of The 


St. Lonis 
Globe-Demorcrat 


St. Louis’ Largest Daily 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


F. St.J. RICHARDS GUY 8S. OSBORN J. BR. SCOLARO R. J. BIDWELL 
410 Tribune Bldg. 1302 Tribune Bldg. 701 Ford Bldg. 742 Market St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 


DORLAND AGENCY, Ltd., 16 Regent St., LONDON, 8. W. 1 
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Over the East River 
An ein Advertising == 


HEN Gustav Lindenthal set about 

building the great Hell Gate Bridge 
to connect Greater New York with Long 
Island, he secured accurate distances and 
heights by measuring angles. 
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Then construction began, and the great 
bridge crept out from either shore until the 
two halves met, high in the air—truly a 
wonderful calculation! 

In planning an advertiser’s needs, we ana- 
lyze the problem from the RIGHT ANGLE, 
so that these two halves of the commercial 
structure—production and distribution— 
form the stout bridge over which business 
may travel. 


Collin Armstrong Inc 


1463 BROADWAY at 42nd Sale 
New York City 
London - Paris - Toronto © “Montreal 





The RIGHT ANGLE is issued 
at frequent intervals and it will 
be a pleasure to send it to you 
regularly upon request. 
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In some cities aggressive and 
progressive newspapers are of ma- 
trial help in co-operating with 
aivertisers in securing distribu- 
jon with the retail trade. I have 
noticed that these papers go at this 
york very intelligently. Often when 
the newspapers are helping i in such 
wm advertising campaign, the job- 
ers are only lukewarm in their 
interest and do nothing except fill 
the orders when they are turned 
wer to them. The jobbers of the 
country are short-sighted to al- 
lbw others to do this work for 
them. If they claim to be the 
distributors for their territory 
they should distribute and they 
should give this kind of service to 
the manufacturers, but of course 
they should insist that the manu- 
facturers pay them an adequate 
profit for doing the work. The 
first move in this direction is to 
go over their force of salesmen 
md divide the mere order-taker 
from the real salesman. Both are 
valuable, but their field of work 
s entirely different. 

A mistake that most jobbers’ as- 
sciations have made has been that 
they have not bound the retail 
merchants and their associations 
o them with “hoops of steel.” 
The retailer is, of course, the dis- 
tibutor for the jobber. The in- 
rests of the retailer and the job- 
er are identical, and committees 
of retailers, in my opinion, should 
attend all jobbers’ conventions 
amd vice versa. 

}OBBERS WOULD ADVERTISE, WITH 
RIGHT KIND OF ENCOURAGEMENT 


Even as a jobber. I believe in 
wvertising. When I went into 
business on my own account I had 
to contend with the prestige of 
my former house—the- largest 
house in its line in the world. We 
were breaking into new territo- 
tes. Salesmen came home dis- 
couraged and said it took a large 
jart of their time to tell the retail 
trade about their house, as the re- 
lilers had never heard of us. I 
determined then that in order to 





goods, We, therefore, bought back- 
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covers in all the leading hardware 
trade journals of the country and 
did what is known now as “insti- 
tutional” advertising. We adver- 
tised our house and our policies. 
We have the credit for having 
been the first jobbing house of the 
country to advertise in a national 
way. Every year when our sales- 
men came home to our annual 
convention I asked them if this 
advertising helped. They were 
enthusiastic in their answers. 
Finally when our salesmen were 
practically covering every part of 
the United States we had one con- 
vention when, in reply to a ques- 
tion from me our salesmen an- 
swered that not one of them had 
called on a retail merchant the 
year just past who had not heard 
of the house and who did not 
know the name of our leading 
brand of goods. 

Advertising men who are pre- 
paring the selling campaign for 
manufacturers make a _ serious 
mistake if they do not consider 
the jobber in their scheme of dis- 
tribution and if in planning their 
selling prices they do not set 
aside a fair compensation for the 
service the jobber will render. I 
also take the liberty of suggesting 
to advertising men that. in plan- 
ning their selling campaigns they 
plan a complete campaign. In- 
tensive advertising work in large 
cities should not be undertaken 
without the help and support of 
the jobbers in that city,-and in or- 
der to put the business established 
on a future paying basis the job- 
ber should be “sold” on the goods. 

The jobbers should be given an 
extra large introductory commis- 
sion for their co-operation in in- 
troducing goods. Then when the 
goods are established on the ter- 
ritory the manufacturer would be 
justified in withdrawing the spe- 
cial inducement offered to the job- 
ber for his introductory service. 

Not only do I believe that in 
the future the progressive jobber 
will do general advertising on his 
own lines in his territory out of 
his own pocket, but I believe he 
will find it to his interest to di- 
vide the cost of advertising with 
manufacturers on their lines. I 
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believe if the jobbers would pay a 
part of this advertising cost they 
would become more interested in 
advertising and I also believe they 
would do better work than when 
they depend entirely upon the man- 
ufacturer to- work up the trade 
and tacitly accept the position of 
simply being the warehouse from 
which the goods are drawn as sold 
by the manufacturer. 

The evolution of the jobber and 
the strength of his future position 
in the distribution of goods de- 
pends entirely upon the intelligence 
and energy that he puts into his 
business. He has an almost un- 
limited field, and the greater the 
services he gives, the stronger he 
will grow and the more secure his 
business will be as a franchise in 
his community. ' 

The jobbers of the country have 
given good service in the past. I 
do not believe that they have been 
fully compensated for this service, 
Hundreds of manufacturers are 
willing to have the jobber distrib- 
ute the goods for them if they can 
feel safe and secure in the fact 
that the jobber will do it. Al- 
most every intelligent manufac- 
turer, in the country realizes that 
to have his goods stocked and 
listed in the catalogues and in the 
price-lists of jobbers’ salesmen all 
over the country is an insurance 
of his business, but where the shoe 
pinches is in the fact that manu- 
facturers in bringing out new 
lines and new manufacturers just 
coming on the market do not feel 
safe in the hands of the jobber as 
a developer of new business. This 
is where the jobber must improve, 
and in bringing out this side of 
the business he will set aside a 
generous portion of his profits for 
development work and in this de- 
velopment work, if he is wise, he 
will turn not only to advertising 
but to the experience of trained 
advertising men to help him in his 
selling campaign. 


C. P. Mercer With Coolidge 
Agency 
C. P. Mercer, who was for two 
years in the aviation service of the 
Government, has joined the selling 
staff of the Coolidge Advertising Com- 
pany, Des Moines. 
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Using the Webb-Pomerene At 


The Webb-Pomerene Act has now, 
according to the Federal Trade Com. 
mission, given rise to forty-two ¢o. 
operative organizations devoted to. ex- 
port trade. In these organizations 
there are associated a’ total of 734 
members, with about 1,000 plants and 
factories. The plants are situated in 
all parts of the country, with 118 in 
New_York, 87 in Pennsylvania, 96 on 
the Pacific Coast, 46 in Wisconsin, 16 
in Texas, etc. Some of the enterprises, 
which are associated in the export or- 
eae, have as little capital us 
$10,000 

The commodities exported by these 
organizations include lumber, hardware, 
chemicals, fertilizer, meats, evaporated 
milk, iron and steel, paper, canned 
goods, leather, textiles, copper agri- 
cultural and textile machinery, locomo- 
tives, paints, soap, and cereals.—The 
Nation’s Business. 


? ‘ 
New Accounts and Men With 
King Agency 
F. C. Himmelman, formerly with the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, has joined the 
staff of The John S. King Company, 
Inc., advertising agency, Cleveland. 
Mr. Himmelman assumes charge of 
the production and space buying de- 
partments. M. Hogan has also joined 

the production department. 

New accounts with the King agency 
include the Steel Barrel Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, for which organization 
an extensive list of trade papers and 
business magazines has been prepared; 
The Huron Steel Company, using 
trade papers and newspapers; The Col- 
lins Studios, Inc., using magazines for 
motion picture advertising, and the 
Independent Motor Company, of 
Youngstown, using trade papers and 
newspapers for “Independent” trucks. 


J. A. Kingman With Frank 
Presbrey Co. 


John A. Kingman, who for some 
years was advertising manager of The 
Locomobile Company of America, and 
who, ‘when that company, along with 
the Simplex and Mercer motors com- 


panies was absorbed by Hares » Mo 
tors, Inc., New York, became adver- 
tising manager of the Hares organiza 
tion, has recently joined the Frank 
Presbrey Company, Inc., New York, 
as an account executive. 


Photo Engravers Sales Club 
Meets 


The Photo Engravers Sales Club, 
New York, held its first annual meet- 
ing recently. William H. Hathaway 
was elected president of the club. 
Other officers elected are: Oscar J. 
Milnor, vice-president; Harry J. Col- 

n, secretary; R. W. King, treasurer; 
Fotn Charters, Louis Miles and O. F 
Jones, board of governors. 
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Fe Blazing the Trail 
Ee 
rvs Several of our clients 
a are pioneer advertisers 
porate in their fields. The 
coon personal service which 
we are prepared to give 
had is never more valuable 
th the than in the case of the 
land advertiser who blazes 
Joined the trail for his indus- 
(actu try. Our view of ad- 
pared vertising agency ser- 
es vice is clearly outlined 
a in the book “How to 


trucks. 


Judge an Advertising 


‘rank . 


Agency.” A copy will 
The be sent you on request. 


“(ROSS 


General Advertising Agents 
214 South Twelfth Street ~ Philadelphia, Pa. 
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AT ONE STROKE! 


Cover the Oil Industry 


the Producing 
the Refining 
the Distributing 


with the Fourth Statistical Edition of 
The Oil Weekly, out Oct. 17, 1920. 


Never before has there been such a compendium 
of data and information on Oil and the Indus- 
try as a whole. Eleven Thousand copies, 
printed on Cumberland Super Stock (to bring 
out the half-tones), will reach just about every 
person engaged in this industry, from Texas to 
Abyssinia. Fifteen experts already are busy 
compiling this data, and 


It Will Be A-Red Letter Number 


Three previous Statistical Editions “registered,” 
and this warrants our assurance that the forth- 
coming issue will be a complete digest of the 
world’s oil business, with special emphasis on 
conditions in the Southwest, where half of 
America’s oil production is found. 


Regular advertising rates will apply, 
for it’s no “special” edition—one of 
those “hashed over” affairs to sep- 
arate the advertiser from his money 
—but an “honest-to-goodness” Sta- 
tistical Edition. 


Address All C ications to Houston Office 


| 





MEMBER A.B.C. 




















Sees No General Price Decline 


Before 1921 


President of Butler Bros. 


Warns of Difference Between Seasonal 


and 


Staple Merchandise 


By F. S. Cunningham 


President, Butler Bros. 


HROUGH some _ misunder- 

standing the report has been 
published in newspapers over the 
country that Butler Brothers look 
for a general decline in prices in 
the near future and a speedy re- 
turn to the pre-war level. 

The report is incorrect and 
totally misrepresents our view. I 
am glad, therefore, to be able to 
state. my own opinion in respect 
to prices. 

Speaking broadly, community 
prices will not be lower before 
the spring of 1921, even if then. 
Not a few goods will be higher 
this fall than they are now. For 
more than six months every 
wholesaler has been contracting 
for his fall supplies at advanced 
costs. In many cases these goods 
could be replaced to-day, if at all, 
only at still higher prices. 

In certain lines, notably silks, 
prices had become "inflated beyond 
reason. Reduced quotations in 
such lines are not symptomatic of 
the market as a whole. 

In order to think clearly one 
must discriminate between sea- 
sonal and _ staple merchandise. 
The cut-price sales now running 
over the country are confined 
mainly to spring ready-to-wear 
and kindred goods. As in every 
year when the coming of warm 
weather is late, retailers began 
cutting prices in May to avoid 
carrying the goods over. 

On staple merchandise there is 
only one legitimate reason why 
any retail merchant should sharply 
reduce his prices, and that is the 
need of liquidation—even at a 
loss—in order to meet bank obli- 
gations. The store which, with- 
out such compelling reason, can 
now afford to make deep cuts in 
its prices on staple goods, by that 
very. fact makes public confession 


that it has been charging an 
illegitimate profit for its wares. 

Commodity prices in general 
are artificially high. They must 
come down. The sooner they 
come down the better for every- 
one. But nothing is gained by 
ignoring the plain fact that whole- 
sale prices (and retail prices) de- 
pend on the cost of production. 
Until that comes down, talk about 
a lower level of prices is vain. 

The factors which will make 
for lower prices are undoubtedly 
gaining in momentum. The fac- 
tors which make for higher prices 
are losing in momentum. But the 
latter are still in the ascendant, 
and no one can say when the 
price-lowering factors will be- 
come dominant. 

With higher prices for food- 
stuffs in sight for this fail, wages 
can not come down. There is an 
absolute shortage of the more im- 
portant raw materials. The tie- 
up in rail and water shipping. is 
depriving many mills of the ma- 
terials they need to keep at work. 
It is a certainty that in most lines 
production still lags behind de- 
mand. 

We are in intimate and first- 
hand touch with all markets, and 
it is our best judgment that the 
general level of commodity prices 
will rise somewhat before it starts 
on the inevitable decline. 

One sign of returning health ‘is 
that in the last sixty days we note 
a greatly increased demand for 
the less expensive grades of mer- 
chandise — dependable quality 
goods at moderate prices—and a 
relative falling off in the demand 
for the higher-priced “fancy” 
grades which have been in such 
feyerish demand for several sea- 
sons. We gather from this, and 
from what many customers have 
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told us, that the mind of the buy- 
ing public is changing. The aver- 
age person seems to be returning 
to the habit of seeking a good 
article at a fair price rather than 
accepting the more expensive 
thing without question. 

There is no doubt that oné 
fruitful cause of high prices has 
been this very preference of the 
public for merchandise whose cost 
lay largely in trim and_ finish 
rather than in those ° qualities 
which make for service and good 
taste. As always, supply has fol- 
lowed demand. Makers and re- 
tailers have concentrated on the 
“fancy” ends of their respective 
lines at the expense of the more 
moderate-priced goods which are 
normally in greatest demand. Ad- 
vances in “fancy” grades of mer- 
chandise have been very much 
more marked than on the medium- 
priced grades, on which compe- 
tition is always keen. 

In many retail stores the public 
has not been given a fair chance 
to buy moderate-priced merchan- 
dise. Either such goods have not 
been stocked or they have been 
kept in the background. This has 
been served to give the public the 
idea that all goods have advanced 
equally, which is not the case. 

We think the policy of denying 
people the chance to buy medium- 
priced goods has been short- 
sighted. It certainly is wrong 
now when the public is again ask- 
ing the price before it makes the 
purchase. 

We are advising our customers 
to bring to the show places in 
their stores the moderate-priced 
goods which they now have in 
stock, and to make such goods 
prominent in their advertising 
and show windows as they have 
not been made prominent in sev- 
eral years. We know that even 
in this day of high-priced mer- 
chandise it is possible for the 
trade to buy goods of dependable 
quality at moderate prices, for the 
very good reason that now, as 
always, we specialize in just such 
merchandise. 

Our business has never been so 
good as in recent months. The 
gain in sales of our five houses 
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for the first four months of the 
year was 52 per cent over the 
same months of 1919. Our sales 
for the first three weeks of May 
show no slackening in demand. 

So long as everyone who wants 
to work has a job at good wages, 
retail trade cannot be but good. 
We advise our customers to keep 
their heads. If overstocked on 
seasonal goods or those of “fancy” 
grades they will do well, as al- 
ways, to liquidate—at a loss if 
necessary. 

In staple merchandise, we dis- 
tinctly recommend that prices be 
figured on the basis of actual 
value without respect to what in- 
dividual overstocked or hysterical 
competitors may do. 


What Omaha Is Spending for 
Civic Advertising 

The Omaha advertising is conducted 
by the Bureau of Publicity of the 
Omaha Chamber of Commerce, which 
also handles conventions. Our funds 
are raised separately from the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, although the latter 
organization gives us office space. Last 
year we raised $34,979 from 1,076 con- 


tributors. This year we expect to have 
$36,417. : 
In our budget for 1920 we set aside 


$16,225 for advertising, $8,342 for 
printed matter and a news bureau we 
conduct, and $11,850 for handling con- 
ventions. 

These items include salaries, office 
expense, postage and all overhead. The 
$16,225 set aside for advertising will 
allow only $10,000 for the actual pur 
chase of space, of which latter sum 
$6,000 will be spent in national me- 
diums, $3,000 will be spent in the daily 
papers of our wholesale trade territory 
(that is, Nebraska, western Iowa, 
southern South Dakota and Wyoming), 
and $1,000 in completing a campaign in 
milling journals, calling attention to 
the strategic location of Omaha as a 
prospective great milling centre.—Ar- 
thur Thomas, of the Omaha Chamber 
of Commerce, before the Community 
Advertising Department, Indianapolis 
Convention, A. A. C. of W 


R. W. Lawrence Withdraws 
as Manager of Kohler 
Industries 


Richard W. Lawrence, general man- 
ager of the companies of the Kohler 
Industries, New York, and president of 
Kohler & Campbell, Inc., piano manu- 
facturers, is withdrawing from the ac- 
tive management. He will remain, how- 
ever, as a director and stockholder of 
the Kohler Industries and as a trustee 
of the Charles Kohler estate. 
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Leadership 


in handling the interests 


’ of 


Mother and Baby 


To serve the many hundreds of thousands of mothers 
who read it, is welcomed by Today’s as one of its 
and personal service it gives its mother readers. 


That is why it goes to unusual lengths in the editorial 
and personal service it gives its mother readers. 


Today’s publishes a far greater amount of practical 
mother and baby material than does any of its imme- 
diate contemporaries. 


In addition, Today’s publishes each month a CHIL- 
DREN’S STORY PAGE that is a major feature. 


Today’s also maintains a “SCHOOL OF MOTH- 
ERHOOD,” with six nationally known specialists 
on its staff, each of whom answers all inquiries 
pertaining to her own particular subject. 


With possibly one exception, we believe there is no 
other magazine published which in an editorial and 
personal way serves its readers as adequately on 
these vital problems as does Today’s. 


Today’s Housewife 
A SERVICE MAGAZINE 





Mr. J. B. HERSHEY RUFUS FRENCH, INC. Mr. CHARLES DORR 
Western Manager Eastern Advertising Manager New England Manager 
Peoples Gas Bldg. St. James Bldg. 6 Beacon Street 


Chicago New York Boston 
































































Winning the 
National Market a Zone 
at a Time 


Ts Zone System of Market- 
ing and Advertising is based 
on these two fundamentals. It 
seeks to divert the attention from 
the United States of America as 
one single market, Practically im- 
possible to crack in its -entirety, 
to the United Markets of Amer- 
ica, which, when undertaken step 
by step or market by market, will 
deliver to the manufacturer the 
United States of America on a 
profitable basis. 

First let us establish the United 
Markets of America. They are a 
group of thirteen markets or 
zones into which the United 
States has been divided. These 
zones were not laid out with any 
reference to the usual political 
division of the United States or 
a division of the country with re- 
gard to its economic resources. 
Please bear in mind that the thing 
we are considering is a division 
of the United States into sections 
for the purpose of profitably sell- 
ing and distributing merchandise. 
Jobbers, transportation, sameness 
of selling conditions and large 
and compact groups of able-to- 
buy people are the main factors 
to be considered. What is more 
logical, therefore, than to con- 
sider the principal distributing or 
jobbing centres and their in- 
fluence radius as the basis for 
dividing the country into logical 
marketing zones. Without ade- 
quate transportation, sameness of 
selling conditions and compact 
groups of able-to-buy people no 
jobber could exist. Therefore, 
where you find the largest and 
greatest number of jobbers there 
is the most practical place to es- 
tablish your zone centre, and the 
territory covered by those jobbers 
is the most logical area to include 
in your market zone. 

There is an ancient Greek fable 
of an old weakened man who 
told his son to break a bundle of 
sticks. It tells how the powerful 
muscles of the*son knotted in vain 
endeavor, and then the feeble old 
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father took the sticks and broke 
them one at a time. Surely here 
is a lesson that can profitably be 
remembered by those manufac- 
turers and advertising men who 
are trying to break the entire 
bundle of forty-eight sovereign 
commonwealths which constitute 
the American Union, some of 
them containing cities equal in 
population to European nations, 
Think not of the United States, 
but of the United Markets of 
America. 

The problem of the manufac- 
turer is to “break into” these 
United Markets. The sane, logi- 
cal and profitable way is to break 
up the tremendous mass of 110,- 
000,000 people scattered all over 
the continent into logical units for 
sales and advertising work. 

At school they struggled to 
pound into our heads an axiom 
to the effect that the whole is the 
sum of its parts. Doesn't it ap- 
ply then that if in each market 
thorough distribution and com- 
plete consumer acceptance is se- 
cured, thus making that market 
profitable, then in the course of 
time the whole—the United States 
—will be profitable?—W. J. Mer- 
rill, of the Chicago Tribune, be- 
fore the Daily Newspaper De- 
partment, Indianapolis Conven- 
tion, A. A. C. of W. 





Finger Lakes Advertising As- 
sociation Meets 


The recently organized Finger Lakes 
Advertising Association, formed by ad- 
vertising and sales managers in Ithaca, 
Auburn, Seneca Falls and Geneva, 
N. Y., and in neighboring towns and 
cities, held its first meeting on May 27 
at Geneva. 

The members of this association will 
meet every month or six weeks, ac 
cording to present plans. ' 





J. Delaney, Space Buyer, 
Thos. F. Logan, Inc. 


Lawrence J. Delaney, formerly man- 
ager of the New York office of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations, is now 
in charge of the space-buying de 
ment of Thomas F. Logan, Inc., New 
York. 





The W. D. Boyce Company, Chicago, 
has been appointed advertising repre- 
sentative of The Stars and Stripes, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Leading National Advertiser 
Expresses Appreciation 
of the Very Effective Work 
in His Behalf by 


va’, r ft 
will i\\s § : 
‘Eyanine 


MERCHANDISE SERVICE DEPARTMENT 








CABLE ADORESS NEW YORK BRANCH 
STEINGART, CHICAGO 104 FIFTH AVENUE 
A.STEIN & Co. PARIS 
GARTERS 
No metal can touch you 


1143 TO 1157 W. CONGRESS ST. 
AT RACINE AVENUE 
Children’s- 


ADVERTISING a 
DEPARTMENT CHICAGO, U.S.A. Garters 


May 29, 1920. 
Publisher : 
New York Evening Journal, 
2 Columbus Circle, 
New York City. 
Dear Sir: 
We wish at this time to express our appreciation”of the 
very effective work your serena ens Service Depart-— 
ment has done and is doing in our behalf. 
The May issue of Men’s Wear Trade News, which has just 
been received, indicates that you have the right idea, 
and are carrying out one of the most practical and 
beneficial programs of co-operation that has come to 
our attention, 
The PARIS GARTER window displays you have helped secure 
in important retail stores in New York have been of a 
high eres of excellence and have helped materially in 
furthering the sale of our products in New York City. 

Very truly yours, 


A. STE COMPANY . 


Joseph M. Kraus = Advertising Manager. 





Manufacturers desirous of securing. an accurate fore- 

cast of trade conditions in the World’s Greatest Market 

are invited to communicate with the Merchandising 
Service Department. 


NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL 
2 Columbus Circle, New York 
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“JEW 


ATIONAL advertisers that 

have found the largest 
measure of success in the Jewish 
market have been keenly ap: 
preciative of the helpful co- 
operation given them by the 
Jewish newspapers. 


The four Jewish newspapers 
published in New York City 
are in a position to supply ad- 
vertisers with the facts that will 
take out the guess from their 
advertising. 


With the authentic facts and figures at 
his disposal, with complete data about 
the economic and social conditions of the 
Jewish buying public, with concrete facts 
about trade conditions, there is no reason 
whatever for any advertiser. to consider 
this great market as foreign. 
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MARKET 








O other market is so com- 
pact, so well charted and 
easily penetrated as the Jewish 
market. Before the advertiser 
spends a dollar in any one of 
the Jewish newspapers he will 
have at his command the facts 
about every condition that will 
confront his efforts to sell his 
product to the Jewish people. 


Submit your merchandise for analysis 
by any one of the Big Four Jewish 
Newspapers covering New York. You 
will get a frank and unbiased statement 
of the actual possibilities for selling your 
goods in the Jewish market. 


Jewish Daily News 
Jewish Morning Journal The Day Warheit 
Jewish Daily Forward 
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The facts in this book are astound- 
ing. They show there’s a city that 
few advertisers know anything 
about — altho it is a city bigger than 
Toledo, Louisville, Omaha, Den- 
ver, Salt Lake City, Portland and 
Rochester, N. Y., combined! 














The Advertising and Merchandis- 
ing Data about this city, carefully 
compiled, and profusely illustrated, 
is of interest and value to readers 
of Printers’ Ink. 


Get it—dictate a memo to your 
secretary now. 


Jewish Daily Forward 


Forward Building 


Member of the N. , 3 World's Largest 
A. B.C New York, Jewish Daily 

















Putting Longer Legs on the Adver- 
tising Dollar 


“How Much Shall We Put Into Advertising?” 


Must Give Place to 


“What Can We Get Out of the Advertising Investment?” 


By A. H. Deute 


Manager of Distribution and Advertising, The Borden Sales Company, Inc. 


HE advertising profession of 

to-day consists of forward- 
looking business men. The day 
of the theorist is passing rapidly. 
The man who is merely a writer 
of nice copy is holding his place, 
but over him there is coming to 
be a type of advertising man who 
is primarily a business man, and 
who directs the efforts of the 
mere writer and theorist. Adver- 
tising to-day has become so in- 
evitably a part of business man- 
agement that the big brains of 
the best companies no _ longer 
leave their advertising problems 
in the hands of a writing genius. 
The ability to write must be aug- 
mented by the ability to sense 
business conditions. A wonderful 
new opportunity is spreading out 


before the broader type of adver- 


tising man, Instead of an adver- 
tising man being a mere adjunct 
of the selling department, the ad- 
vertising man who is entitled to 
it.is to-day rapidly assimilating 
the entire sales end of the busi- 
ness. There is a tremendous fu- 
ture ahead for broad-gauge ad- 
vertising men—for the men who 
can appreciate the, needs of the 
moment and go out and take ad- 
vantage of them. 

And the great need of the mo- 
ment is not for the man who can 
just merely spend a huge sum of 
money and then hope that the 
sheer weight of his expenditure 
will put it across and properly 
impress the buying public. 

The great need of the moment 
is for the business man who un- 
derstands advertising or, if you 
prefer, for the advertising man 
who understands business, and 
who can handle the huge sums of 
money which business houses to- 
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day are willing to invest in ad- 
vertising—but who can handle this 
advertising investment in such a 
way that he can produce the max- 
imum returns on the investment. 
Whether his advertising appro- 
priation be ten thousand dollars 
a year or a million dollars or two 
or three million dollars, his job is 
the same. His worth is in pro- 
portion to his ability to make the 
advertising dollar go further—in 
other words, he has on his hands 
the job of putting longer legs onto 
the advertising dollar. 


THE PRESENT CRISIS 


We now find ourselves face to 
face with the situation which con- 
fronts the advertising man of to- 
day. We are either at the peak 
or if anything on the flat ground 
which generally follows the peak 
in business. For all we know, we 
may be very close to the down- 
ward trend. The insistent cry of 
bankers is for conservation. Ex- 
pansion is becoming a risky thing. 
We are all looking for lower 
prices. We are clamoring for 
lower prices. We don’t want 
lower prices in our own commod- 
ity, but we want lower prices in 
the other man’s lines and he 
wants lower prices in our lines. 

I am hoping that the price of 
automobiles will go down and 
that clothing will get cheaper, and 
that it won’t cost so much to buy 
a new house. I am apt to over- 
look the fact that maybe you are 
hoping that milk prices will go 
down and that you can again buy 
a can of Borden’s Evaporated 
Milk for ten cents. The farmer 
wants to buy shoes for less 
money, but he may be for- 
getting that that will bring down 
the price of farm produce and of 
milk, We are all working toward 
of the other man’s 
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prices. In the end, we are apt to 
see a slipping all around. 

Over against that, we can see 
unmistakable signs here and there 
of over-development in factories 
and plants. Let us take the candy 
business, for example. The candy 
industry is a huge industry. It is 
either the seventh or eighth in 
size in the United States. Up un- 
til about 1915, the candy industry, 
according to statistics, was one of 
the poorest paying industries in 
the country. Then the war came 
on and one thing and another, 
brought to the candy industry a 
period of prosperity absolutely 
unheard of before that time. 

Now, then, what happened? 
Manufacturer after manufacturer 
looked at the orders offered him 
which he could not fill.. Many of 
them overlooked the fact that 
many of these orders went to half 
a dozen other houses as well, in 
the hope that somebody would fill 
them. I know of one retail dealer 
who ordered a barrel of jelly 
beans from seven different con- 
cerns. All he wanted was one 
barrel, but he ordered from sev- 
eral in the hope of getting one. 
Yet every one of those seven 
manufacturers thought he was 
getting real business. Now, on the 
strength of this tremendous de- 
mand and on top of that inflated 
demand, manufacturer after 
manufacturer increased his out- 
put, bought new machinery, built 
additions and in every other way 
put back into his plant the quick 
profits he was making. Prohibi- 
tion came along to stimulate the 
interest in the candy industry and 
many concerns turned to candy as 
a means of keeping their invest- 
ment working. 

Now, what is the situation? Un- 
doubtedly, there is more candy- 
making equipment installed right 
now than is needed to supply this 
country with candy. But mate- 
rials are high in price and hard 
to get and long gross profits on 
candy are the rule. 

When sooner or later sugar gets 
plentiful, even though it be high. 
then all these candy manufactur- 
ers will be. able to produce more 
than they can well sell, at any 
rate at these high prices. And 
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then there is going to start in a 
period of price-cutting and cus- 
tomer-stealing, with every manu- 
facturer determined to play out 
his bank roll. 

And the advertising men con- 

nected with the candy industry 
will come pretty near proving the 
one factor of utmost importance 
in this situation. The advertising 
man who can maintain the de- 
mand for his line in spite of wild 
price-cutting, and who can do it 
at the minimum investment and 
get out of it the greatest amount 
of actual returns will be the man 
of the hour in many a candy fac- 
tory. 
And what holds good in the 
candy industry will hold good in 
the milk industry, and the auto- 
mobile industry and a lot of other 
industries. 

The time has come when the ad- 
vertising man can not much long- 
er resort only to brute force to 
dynamite his way through the 
field. 

We cannot counsel smaller ad- 
vertising appropriations. We can- 
not consider reduced expenditures 
for advertising, but we must see 
to it that more is done with the 
appropriation—that the advertis- 
ing dollar is made more effective 
—that the advertising dollar is 
given longer legs. 


MORE PRODUCTION FROM ADVERTISING 


American business houses to- 
day have more money available 
than ever before, and the ques- 
tion during the next year or two 
will probably not be: “How much 
shall we put into advertising?” On 
the contrary, it will be more apt 
to be: “What can we get out of 


The first step is obvious. We 
must be more careful what we do 
with our printed matter, more 
careful what we say, more care- 
ful in setting forth an appeal 
which will really sell goods. We 
must look more carefully for 
waste and get rid of it. 

Let me illustrate right here 
very briefly one way in which this 
is being done by the Borden com- 
pany. For years and years, our 
company has been a heavy pur- 
chaser of dealer helps—cut-outs, 
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Jor the Contractor. Jor the Architect. Jor the Builder. 
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| wil THE 
‘||| Home and Housing 


\ Ni Ht) Number 


\ Ni AHI 
August, 1920 


will reach 20,000 Contractors, 
Architects and Builders 








They are the real buying 
power in the building in- 
dustry. 

They plan, design and 
build homes and houses in 
the cities, in the small 
towns, in the country. 

They build the industrial 
houses for the nation's in- 
dustries— they build the 
worth-while residences, 
apartment buildings, 
schools, churches, business 
buildings, farm buildings— 
they are the nation’s 
builders. 


The Home and Housing 
Number will be their 
guide and reference. 

If your product is used in the 
building industry; if you make 
tools or contractors’ equipment— 
and you want to reach the largest 
buying power in the building field 

* —advertise in the Home and'*Hous- 
ing Number 


First forms close July 15th 
Last forms close July 23rd 


Member A. B. C. Member A. B. P. 
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Tradepress Publishing Corporation 
542 South Dearborn Street Chicago, Illinois 
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window trims and all that sort of 
thing. 

In round -numbers, let us say 
that we invested $200,000 a year 
in this form of advertising, with 
which we supplied our brokers in 
all parts of the United States. These 
brokers gave us the best distribut- 
ing service they had at their dis- 
posal, but even at best the waste 
was tremendous. There was no 
apparent help for it. We either 
had to, stand the waste in order 
to have the advertising matter for 
the dealer who wanted it, or we 
had to do it some other way. 

Now, what we are doing is 
this: We took 80 per cent of our 
advertising money for dealer 
helps and put it there. With the 
remaining 20 per cent we have 
gone out and brought together a 
wonderful aggregation of young 
men whose job it is to put up this 
advertising matter. 

Here we were confronted with 
the problem of finding the men to 
do this work. At first. we thought 
of getting some middle-aged men 
who were not any good for any- 
thing else, and whom we would 
be able to get at a low figure. But 
we felt that these men would get 
steadily worse and worse, that 
they had no ambition and would 
be a constant liability and ever- 
increasing expense. 


CHOOSING GROWING MEN 


In order to solve the problem, 
we decided to work from another 
angle. With this advertising 
money, we started out to find for 
ourselves just as many of the fin- 
est young men as we could find. 
We ran a double-page advertise- 
ment in Printers’ INK and we 
went on a still hunt for the right 
sort of young men. We adver- 
tised it as the hardest, meanest, 
poorest-paid job in the country 
and explained what the work 
would be. We held out only one 
promise—that the job wouldn't 
have any lid on it. We got over 
500 applications and they are still 
coming in. 

We picked from that 500, twelve 
men, and are gradually adding to 
the number. These young men 
are paid out of our advertising 
appropriation, and they are 
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classed by us as an advertising in- 
vestment. Their immediate job is 
to make the money put into deal- 
er helps pay as it goes. But they 
show us good prospects of future 
dividends, because every one of 
those men is learning to be a thor- 
ough Borden man. And he is 
learning not only Borden adver- 
tising, but Borden ideals and Bor- 
den traditions and Borden meth- 
ods. We feel that over and above 
breaking even on these men, inas- 
much as we feel that they pay as 
they go, we are building up 
a wonderful future asset in that 
through our advertising we are 
also developing a splendid body of 
rising young Borden men. 

These young men are, you might 
say, a by-product of Borden ad- 
vertising. But they reach into eyv- 
ery part of the country. They are 
first-class sellers of Borden ad- 
vertising to Borden men and 
Borden brokers, and to jobbers 
and retailers, and they are learn- 
ing advertising from the ground 
up. They are also learning really 
to sell with the use of advertising, 
instead of the argument of price, 
and the advertising department of 
our company is looking to them 
to prove a wonderful anchor to 
windward when the break in the 
market comes and when there is 
bound to be a wild turmoil and a 
slipping in prices. We are look- 
ing to those men, developed out of 
the advertising appropriation, 
paying for themselves as they go, 
it is true, to show us a dividend 
on every dollar put into them. 

I am merely citing this as one 
example of how we at Borden’s 
are trying to put longer legs onto 
the advertising dollar and make it 
go further. If we don’t do any- 
thing else, we will be able to sup- 
ply other departments in our or- 
ganization with rising young men 
who are thoroughly Borden men, 
who have been raised with Bor- 
den’s—many of them are Eagle 
Brand babies—and who will de- 
velop into men who will prove 
real assets to the company in vari- 
ous directions. But always at 
heart they will have the advertis- 
ing instinct which will tend to 
make them in later years in sym- 

(Continued on page 133) 
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Made in Springfield, Mass. 


Automatic Wrapping Machines 
of The Package Machinery Company 
Serve You Every Day 


The soap you use in your morning bath, the razor blade in your 
safety, the pereene cereal and the sanitary bacon served at your 
breakfast, the carefully er lump of sugar for your coffee, 
your satisfying cigarettes, the crackers for your noonday lunch, 
the cake of sweet chocolate that you nibble in between—these 
and dozens of other articles for your daily use are carefully and 
sanitarily wrapped by the automatic machines built in Spring- 
field, Mass., by the 600 highly skilled workmen of the Package 
Machinery Company. 











EDERAL census figures show that Greater Springfield’s 

growth during the past 10 years has been 60,299 or 45.9 

per cent. The population is 191,435, of which 129,338 
is in the city proper. The places other than the city proper 
which are included in the greater city and which are really 
suburban districts, being  poveneeBos hey 2,618; East Long- 
meadow, 2,352; West Springfield, 13,443; Chicopee, 36,214; 
Ludlow, 7,470. These are all one unit in industrial ac- 
tivity, of which Springfield is the center. 


These figures do not include all cities and towns 
in Springfield’s suburban territory—only those in 
that district known as Greater Springfield. 


Cover Springfield and its rich suburban territory with The 


Springfield Republican 


(3c Morningy 


and Che Daily News 


(ic Evening) 


Circulation now over 


50,000 


Largest Circulation in Massachusetts Outside of Boston 


Our Merchandising Department Is 
Always Ready to Serve National 
Advertisers and Their Agents: 
May We Serve You? 


. Forei Marbridge Bidg., New York 
Kelly-Smith Co., Representatives Lytton Bidg., Chicago. % 
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‘Dordeaux 


Ta IS QUESTION should concern every 
manufacturer today. March exports mounted 
to the huge figure of $820,000,000—the largest 
on record except for the month of June 1919. 
Imports increased to $484,000,000—leaving a 
trade balance of $336,000,000. 


Wuar PART of this gigantic export busi- 
ness did you do—? To what parts of the world 
were your products introduced—? What steps 
are you taking to get foreign markets to absorb 
your over-production when the present ab- 
normal domestic market slackens—? 


THESE are questions for serious thought. 
Millions of people need what you have to sell. 
There is safety in creating foreign demand— 
the safety of a permanent market for your in- 
creased production. 


IT Is EASY BUSINESS to secure and just as easy to 
handle. It is totally lacking in mystery. Sales are 
made on a cash basis, asa rule. Volume grows steadily 
from year to year. It is cheaper to sell in fereign 
countries than in a highly competitive domestic market. 


Consult Your Advertising Agency About 


EXPORT 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 
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$1,000 invested in export advertising fre- 
quently brings many times the results of the 


,_ ame investment in domestic advertising, And 


a customer once served with quality merchan- 
dise can be made a permanent customer. 


THERE IS ONE PUBLICATION which ranks as the 
leader in the export field. It is the official organ of the 
National Association of Manufacturers—your paper— 
circulating every month to more than 62,000 buyers in 
every important foreign market. 


EXporT AMERICAN INDUSTRIES is printed in 
four languages — English, Spanish, Portuguese and 
French. Is it carrying your message—? Are you pre- 


pering to take your place as a factor in America’s 
oreign business—? 


THE COST is surprisingly small. The returns have 
been proven to over a thousand of the leading American 
manufacturers. May we send you sample copies—? 


EXPORT AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 


The Official International Organ of the 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS 
30 Church Street, New York City 


MEMBER AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 


Consult Your Advertising Agency About 


EXPORT 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 
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WHEN ADVERTISING FAILS 


There are still advertising failures. But few of them are now to 


be laid at the door of “poor copy”. 


THE FALSE START is the Twentieth Century Advertising 
Bugaboo. 


Advertising failures ‘of the past year that have come to our 
notice are chargeable as follows : 


(:) IGNORANCE OF MARKETS. A miller chose a market 
where the demand for corn has always been light, to “try out” 
white corn meal, flour, etc. Grocers were stocked as Summer ap- 


proached. There was spoilage. One mistake led to another. 


After months of hard work and heavy expenses the sales force 
has been disbanded and advertising discontinued. 


(2) INADEQUATE MERCHANDISING. The manufac- 
turer of a five cent confection entering a market created by 
another refused to be persuaded by his _ to start the active 
work of securing distribution until two weeks after the start of lar 
space, high-price-position advertising. At the end of nine ps. 
he is still trying to work out his “preliminary sales proposition.” 
A high-priced toilet goods account after making sales of $10,000 
with the aid of aye. to the amount of over $100,000 has just 
changed agencies. Probably the first agent’s advice was not followed. 
(3) MISUSE OF MEDIA. Two lines of jams after throw- 
ing away their first year’s selling and advertising appropriations 
are forced to start all over again with new selling organizations. 
One used a reminder medium to introduce a new product; the 
other inadequate space in too big a list. 
Another food product after spending $150,000 in a reminder 
medium is keeping several thousand grocers stocked by constant 
replacements. Six years—and the public knows the trade mark, 
but has no idea what it stands for. 
ASK US ABOUT NEW YORK—the market, merchandising 
methods, media. 

Try advertising in newspapers by the year 


THE NEW YORK WORLD’S MERCHANDISING DEPARTMENT 
Mallers Bidg., Chicago Pulitzer Bldg., New York Ford Bldg., Detroit 


Che Evening orld 
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pathy with the work of the ad- 
vertising department, no matter in 
what department they may go 


later on. We feel that we are in 
this way providing for a con- 
stantly heavier front which Bor- 
den advertising can present. 

We are apt to feel that the ap- 
peal of our advertising is only to- 
ward the consumer, and indirect- 
ly toward the dealer and jobber. 
Or maybe we feel that its main 
job is to whip the dealer into line. 
And if the latter is our objective, 
then we are not advertising at all, 
we are fooling the trade and our- 
selves. 


” 


NOT OVERLOOKING THE “THIRD LEG 


But besides those two legs on 
the advertising dollar—the con- 
sumer leg and the dealer leg, we 
can put on another leg—the influ- 
ence upon our own people in the 
manufacturing department. 

When we stop with the con- 
sumer and the trade and forget 
the rest of it, we are wasteful as 
the packer who used to throw 
away the hair and the trimmings 
of the beef. He has found that 
his profit lay in the by-products, 
and we in turn must find added 
profits in these by-products of ad- 
vertising. 

I can probably best illustrate 
this by citing the example of a 
medium-sized factory where the 
advertising manager had a first- 
class chance to exercise economy 
and thus was obliged to resort to 
various methods for making the 
dollar go further. 

He felt that unless production 
was properly connected with the 
advertising the chances for mak- 
ing the advertising pay were slim 
indeed. He felt, too, that if the 
merchandise was right and uni- 
form and always good, sooner or 
later the sheer merit of the goods 
would act as its own best adver- 
tising, so that all that the money 
put into advertising space could 
do would be to hasten that day 
when demand would come along 
at a more lively rate. 

Working out among the trade, 
he found here and there signs of 
dissatisfaction over a lack of uni- 
formity in the product, nothing 
serious, nothing more than in the 
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case of just about every other line, 
but still something about which 
a dealer could complain. It was 
a production weakness, and the 
job was how to overcome it. If 
it could be overcome, it would go 
a long way to help the advertising. 
You might figure that that was a 
factory problem, not an adver- 
tising problem, and that if the ad- 
vertising failed to make good be- 
cause the product was not right, 
then the advertising should not be 
blamed. But this advertising man 
was not of the old-fashioned type. 
He belonged to the factory and 
was a part of the factory, and he 
made up his mind to let the ad- 
vertising remedy the situation. 

The way he did it was this: he 
rounded up the people in the fac- 
tory and he set out his advertising 
plans, and he explained to each 
department head how the success 
of that advertising, and conse- 
quently the success of the business 
depended upon the quality of the 
merchandise and the uniformity. 
He explained how it was all in the 
hands of the manufacturing de- 
partment. How they could make 
or break the advertising and sell- 
ing, and how they could make or 
break their own future. He 
showed them what the claims were 
that he made in the advertising 
and he asked them if they could 
live up to those claims. He apn- 
pealed to their sense of pride, 
and not a little to their vanity, 
and they went to work. 

From then on every advertise- 
ment, before it appeared, was car- 
ried around and showed to ev- 
ery department head, and many 
of the workers, and man after man 
was asked if he could do his part 
to make the merchandise come up 
to those claims. And man after 
man would gravely state that he 
could do it. 

And so this advertising man 
gradually sold the advertising to 
the manufacturing department. 
On each floor and in each depart- 
ment, sample advertisements were 
pasted up so that every workman 
could see what he was being asked 
to do, and a sense of pride was 
developed in the individual work- 
men. They were being described. 
Their work was being written 
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about in prominent magazines. 
They were made to feel the re- 
sponsibility resting upon them, 
and they responded because they 
were sold right. 

Now I am here to maintain that 
if that advertising didn’t do any- 
thing else—if ‘it never appealed to 
a single consumer, if it was never 
seen by a single retailer, the mere 
fact that it was so used as to 
prove a stimulus for the individ- 
ual workman and make for uni- 
formity of production in a line 
where lack of uniformity is seri- 
ous, yet almost pardonable, I main- 
tain that that advertising dollar 
paid dividends right there, even if 
it didn’t do anything else. 

Here is a by-product of adver- 
tising which is oftentimes neg- 
lected, yet it goes a long way to 
put longer legs onto the money 
put into advertising. 


THE NEW SORT OF ADVERTISING MAN 


Just one more example of how 
the advertising dollar can be made 
to lengthen its stride and increase 
its speed. There are ways and 
ways, but all we can do here is 
to try to get ourselves to thinking 
out more ways to develop these 
by-products of advertising méney. 

I know a prominent New York 
house. It is a large national ad- 
vertiser. The heads of the com- 
pany have faith in advertising, but 
until recently they didn’t know 
why they had faith in it. Every 
once in a. while they would stop 
advertising for a while and lose 


most of the ground they had 
gained, but afterwards they 
started in again, because of a 


blind faith in advertising. But they 
didn’t get far because they didn’t 
know where they were going. 
They had an advertising man of 
the long-haired expert variety 
who chewed his pencil over charts 
and fought with the agencies over 
split infinitives and honestly re- 
garded an ad in a magazine as a 
sort of a magic thing which would 
in some way or other develop a 
lot of business. In the time he 
was on the job he kept himself 
aloof and apart, being a sort of 
genius who didn’t mix with the 
common herd. And so one day the 
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heads of the company seemed to 
forget that he was around and 
dropped him from the payroll. 

The new man .was afraid that 
the same thing would happen to 
him, and was also afraid that the 
board of directors would be in- 
clined to repeat their favorite in- 
door sport of cutting out the ad- 
vertising in the dull seasons so he 
got busy right away and began to 
sell, every advertising plan or idea 
to everybody in the company who 
had any say at all, and to a lot 
of men who didn’t. 

He soon found out that in this 
company there were certain fun- 
damental faults which were mini- 
mizing the chances for the adver- 
tising to make a success of it. 
These faults were largely due to 
a lack of understanding on the 
part of individuals, and this lack 
of understanding tended to keep 
the entire mass from being prop- 
erly organized. 

Now in addition to being an ad- 
vertising man, he was primarily a 
salesman, so he started in to find 
out what these weak points were 
and then he built his advertising 
in such a way that the suggested 
remedies were worked into the 
copy. Then he went to the indi- 
vidual whose fault lay at the bot- 
tom of the weakness and sold him 
the importance of overcoming it. 
He showed him how the adver- 
tised statements had to be lived 
up to and in others words made 
the advertising a sort of a pub- 
lished platform of quality and 
service to which the individual 
could not help but subscribe. 

In this way the advertising dol- 
lar overcame faulty production 
methods and faulty methods in 
traffic and distribution and _ the 
general service. Even if we dis- 
count entirely the value of the in- 
fluence upon consumers, this ad- 
vertising showed excellent results 
through its influence on the big 
men in the company. It set itself 
up as a sort of guide post. It be- 
came the goal toward which the 
entire organization was taught to 
aim and it pointed everybody in 
the same direction and brought 
organized effort out of individ- 
ual work. 
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Jog the Buyer’s Memory 
at the Right Moment 


Jog the memories of MILLIONS of buyers 
in the State of New York and in Northern 
New Jersey. 


Remind them of your product m the 
books they consult 7,360,000 times every 
day—their Telephone Directories; essen- 
tial everyday utilities. 


Rates for advertising space in these books 
are low. 


Ask about them. 





NEW YORK TELEPHONE COMPANY 
P. W. ELDRIDGE, Sales Mgr., Dir. Advtg. 
15 Dey Street, New York Telephone Cortlandt 12000 






























The time has come when the ad- 
vertising manager must do more 
than merely prepare and send out 
advertising. It is his job to be 
the dominant factor in developing 
the right policies for the house 
and so focusing the eye of the 
general public on these policies 
that the general public will want 
to buy, and over on the other 
hand, he must so focus the eyes of 
the various men in the business 
onto that standard that they will 
produce up to the mark. 

The advertising dollar must 
produce more to-day than ever be- 
fore. During the years to come 
it will be asked to produce still 
more. But it can deliver the 
goods, and the advertising man 
who cares to take the trouble to 
do it can make his the biggest and 
the most powerful and the most 
useful job in the concern. 





Bare Shelves May Bring 
High Prices 


ANY leaders in the dry-goods 

trade are warning retailers 
that they may be in the position 
of old Mother Hubbard if they 
let the sales’ idea spread too far. 
The 20 per cent sale idea was a 
healthy one, and was immediately 
taken advantage of by the public, 
but in some communities hysteri- 
cal selling at any price can only 
produce unpleasant results. Pro- 
duction has not only not increased 
but in many instances decreased. 
Manufacturers in many lines have 
little to offer and second hands, 
except in some cases, are not over- 
stocked. 

That many of the retailers were 
caught with overloaded shelves is 
true, but as these are bared as a 
result of sales, where are the 
goods to come from to restock? 
If the retailers find goods selling 
like hot-cakes they will have to 
restock and enough of this will 
mean holding off on the part of 
second hands and naturally the 
manufacturer will bide his time. 

“Conservative sales are not only 
an excellent thing for both re- 
tailer and the public, but will 
produce more business at the 
lower levels,” says a merchant 
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who has been doing well on the 
20 per cent sale idea. “On the 
other hand, hysterical sales in ya- 
rious parts of the country haye 
done more harm than good and 
will, if continued, kill all the good 
sale idea had engendered. 3: 

Undoubtedly the lateness of the 
season did a lot to bring ahout 
the loaded shelves of the retailers 
and this, coupled with the falling 
off in demand from the public, ac- 
celerated matters. 

A further break in silk prices 
in Japan irritated the local silk 
situation. Prices in Japan were 
quoted at 1,700 yen, which is 100 
yen below the recent low, and 
compared with 5,000 yen a bale 
at the peak of the advance some 
months ago. There has been some 
selling of silk by the mills di- 
rect to the retailers, the former 
fearing that jobbers would be 
unable to handle the silk, and 
this has greatly displeased the 
wholesale trade. It is not likely 
that this will be allowed to 
go far. 

Cancellations have been greatly 
exaggerated. There has been a 
larger number of silk cancella- 


- tions than in other branches of 


the textile trade, but this was a 
result of the great drop in price. 
Both the Silk Association and the 
American Association of Woolens 
and Worsteds Manufacturers 
have opened bureaus to investi- 
gate and pass on cancellations, 
and this is expected to put a stop 
to small dealers taking advantage 
of the situation. The backward 
season and the railroad embargo 
have had a lot to do with re- 
tailers’ cancellations. In many 
cases it would mean that on 
arrival goods would prove un- 
seasonable.— The Wall Street 
Journal. 


Miss Cooper With Capper 
Farm Press 


Miss Lailah J. Cooper recently be 
came a member of the bureau of re 
search of The Capper Farm Press, 
Topeka, Kan. Miss Cooper has been 
with the J. Walter’ Thompson Com- 
pany, advertising agency, for four 
years, specializing in investigation and 
research work. 
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The Advertising Record for May, 1920: 


Again The Star Leads ALL 
St. Louis Daily Newspapers in 
Total Display Advertising. 


For four Consecutive Months The St. Louis Star 
has published a Greater Volume of Paid Display Adver- 
tising than any other St. Louis daily newspaper—morning 
or evening. 


During May, The Star’s supremacy as a business 
builder for Local Merchants was again maintained as the 
following measurements of all St. Louis daily newspapers 
will show: 


Local Display Advertising: 


(Excluding Sundays) 


THE STAR ... . 2,043 Cols. 


ke SS ee oe a 2 
Globe-Democrat . .. ..1,058 * 


oe aoe... SS 2 955 ' 


The Star Led Post-Dispatch by 312 Columns. 
The Star Led Globe-Democrat by 985 Columns. 
The Star Led The Times by 1,088 Columns. 





Comparing the volume of business in the more important 
classifications with The Star’s two afternoon contemporaries dur- 
ing May: 


THE STAR WAS FIRST 


In Department Store Adver- In Women’s Clothing Adver- 
tising tising 

In Educational Advertising In Automobile Advertising 

In Amusement Advertising In Financial Advertising 

In Furniture Advertising In Grocery Advertising 





Don’t Say “Paper” — Say “STAR” 


Trade Mark Registered 
National Advertising Representatives 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 
Chicago Philadelphia New York 
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Street & 


Take the Guess out | 





Street & Finney, Inc. 1902-1920 Advertising Agents 
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Finney 


of Advertising 


News: 


Did you read Street & Finney’s full page 
in the New York Times last Saturday? 





171 Madison Avenue, New York 
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A Joint Commission to Improve 
Agency Standards 


Present Method of Approval by Publishers 


of Various Classes of 


Mediums Inadequate and a Danger to Good Advertising 


By T. W. Le Quatte 


Advertising Manager, Suctessful Farming, Des Moines, Ia. 


UCH of the work of advertis- 

ing men consists in present- 
ing the obvious in such a way that 
it will have the attention. value of 
a new discovery and the over- 
whelming and convincing force of 
recognized and established fact. 

The things I ‘shall tell you con- 
cerning our advertising-agency 
problems are perfectly obvious 
things to which we have become 
so accustomed that we are almost 
unconscious of them. I am sure 
that the opinions I shall state and 
the conclusions I shall reach will 
not be new to you. 

It is not my purpose to present 
an argument in support of my 
conclusions. My thought is that I 
may be able to state the case as all 
of us already know it, and to 
present in some fairly definite 
shape the conclusions which are 
already forced in the minds of all 
of us and which need only definite 
expression to command our united 
support. 

I believe we are agreed as to the 
potential possibilities in the agency 
system for the development and 
standardization of advertising and 
advertising methods. No plan yet 
devised has seemed to be a prac- 
tical, workable substitute for this 
plan whereby advertisers may se- 
cure the benefit of the experience, 
counsel and advice of competent 
advertising men in the selection of 
their media, the preparation of 
their copy, the direction of their 
sales campaigns and the general 
development of their merchandis- 
ing plan in connection with an ad- 
vertising campaign. From time to 
time the question has been raised 
as to whether or not it is a natural 
and logical arrangment for the ad- 





Address before the Agricultural Pub- 
lishers Association, Indianapolis Con- 
vention, A. A. C. of W. 
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vertising agent to render his ser- 
vice to the advertiser and collect 
for it from the publisher. 

While it is technically true that 
the agent does render his service 
and assumes his obligation to the 
advertiser while he looks to the 
publisher for his pay, it is quite 
as true that the publisher cannot 
be so well served in any other way 
as through proper, constructive 
service to the advertiser himself. 
The publisher’s profit from month 
to month or year to year is not 
always in proportion to the num- 
ber of orders he receives or the 
number of contracts which he 
closes. ‘His profit comes in pro- 
portion as he is able to render a 
service that is profitable to the 
advertiser. 


SERVICE AN AGENCY SHOULD RENDER 


It is essential to the success of 
the publishing industry that there 
shall be some fair, honest, com- 
petent, experienced, dependable 
and unprejudiced tribunal before 
which advertisers may go and 
secure an impartial judgment of 
the value to them of each of some 
thousands of publications whose 
merits are incessantly proclaimed 
in print and by word of mouth. 

It is essential for the welfare of 
the publishing industry that the 
person or organization performing 
this service for advertisers shall 
not only have all the qualities 
enumerated above; but that they 
shall have the experience and the 
personality and the definite knowl- 
edge which will carry understand- 
ing and conviction to the mind of 
the advertiser. 

It is also convenient and desir- 
able, if not absolutely essential, 
that the organization performing 
this service shall have such finan- 
cial stability as will justify pub- 














































































lishers in accepting them as 
sufficient guarantors of the finan- 
cial reliability of their clients. 

A year ago there were 501 of 
these advertising-agency organiza- 
tions in this country who claimed 
to possess these qualities. Some 
of them did possess them and do 
now possess them in a very 
high degree. They represent the 
minority in the advertising-agency 
business who are responsible for 
the development and handling and 
placing of a great majority of the 
worth-while advertising accounts. 
The others possess one or more of 
the above qualities in varying 
degrees, if at all. 

The rapid development of the 
advertising business has brought 
about a rapid increase in the num- 
ber of men and organizations 
claiming to be able to give service 
and advice to advertisers. It was 
natural that there should have 
developed certain other organiza- 
tions, a part of whose functions 
should be to examine into and to 
determine the extent of the quali- 
fications of these men or organiza- 
tions who are offering their coun- 
sel and advice to advertisers at a 
price. The task of making such 
an investigation for every prospec- 
tive advertising agent is too far- 
reaching and too great a consumer 
of time and money to be handled 
by the average ordinary individual 
publisher. 

Publishers having like problems 
banded themselves together into 
associations, one of whose pur- 
poses was to make these investiga- 
tions concerning the fitness of pro- 
posed advertising agencies. The 
Periodical Publishers Association, 
the American Newpaper Pub- 
lishers Association, the Agricul- 
tural Publishers Association; each 
has for one of its objects the 
gathering and distribution of in- 
formation concerning advertising 
agencies and proposed advertising 
agencies. 

There may have been a time in 
the history of the advertising busi- 
ness when its growth was less 
rapid and when fewer new adver- 
tising agencies were being organ- 
ized and promoted; when the in- 
vestigations which these organi- 
zations representing certain classes 
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of publications were able to make 
could be considered sufficient and 
adequate to meet the requirements 
of that time. 

Within the past few years, how- 
ever, the increasing volume of ad- 
vertising has caused new advertis- 
ing agents to spring up as rapidly 
as mushrooms after a summer 
shower. Many of them have had 
less substance and no more per- 
manence. 


AGENCIES CLASSIFIED 


There have been developed at 
least three groups of so-called ad- 
vertising agents. 

One group consists of men or 
organizations who have the ap- 
proval of no organized group of 
publishers of any kind. Because of 
poor business methods, lack of ex- 
perience or of responsibility or of 
credit, or for some other recog- 
nized reason publishers generally 
do not think it advisable to have 
the interests of legitimate adver- 
tisers entrusted to the care of 
these men or organizations. For 
some reason they are wildcat agen- 
cies dealing largely with wildcat 
publishers, and more often than 
not representing wildcat advertis- 
ers whose accounts are not wel- 
come in legitimate agencies or le- 
gitimate publications. - Their ten- 
dency is to recommend against the 
use of publications of recognized 
standards because such publica- 
tions will not allow them a dis- 
count and they must needs place 
their business with the weaker 
and less valuable publications who 
feel the necessity of accepting 
business on any terms from any- 
body. A considerable number of 
these organizations carry on a le- 
gitimate advertising service which 
in a limited way is of real value 
to advertisers. But they are not 
qualified, generally speaking, to 
render general advertising-agency 
service. 

A second group is made up of 
organizations about whose quali- 
fications there is a difference of 
opinion among the various organ- 
ized associations of publishers. 
They are approved by some or- 
ganizations and not approved by 
others. If they recommend one 
group or class of publications they 
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. The Wilfred O. Floing Com- 
| pany prefers to be called in, after 
the advertiser and the agency 


have settled definitely on their 
advertising program. 


Because the ability which we 
have is best suited to the physical 
interpretation, by way of illustra- 
tion, white space and type, of the 
selling and merchandising plans 
conceived by others. 


WILFRED O. FLOING COMPANY 
1316 Garland Building 
CHICAGO 
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get paid for their service in the 
form of agency discount. If they 
recommend other groups they 
must work for nothing, or collect 
direct from the advertiser above 
the gross rate for space. 

The standards of the three prin- 
cipal organizations of publishers 
concerning recommendation for 
agency recognition are not mate- 
rially different. But more than 
500 organizations are approved for 
recognition by some one of the 
principal organized groups of pub- 
lishers and less than one-half of 
these have the approval of all the 
organized groups of publishers. 

There are three principal rea- 
sons for this condition: 

(A) The agency may specialize 
in a certain class of publications. 
It may be prejudiced in favor of 
this group and against other 
classes of advertising. It may 
have no desire to cultivate friend- 
ly relations with other groups of 
publishers, to become familiar 
with their merits, or to in any 
way encourage its clients to use 
these other groups of publications. 

It is perhaps natural that the 
class of publications which they 
favor should approve of them if 
they are financially reliable. It is 
perhaps just as natural that groups 
of publications not so favored 
should withhold their approval. 

(B) The agency may not be un- 
friendly toward any particular 
class of publications and may not 
be in any way prejudiced against 
any class. It may for the present 
be properly confining the activi- 
ties of its clients to certain classes 
of publications and still be fa- 
miliar with other classes and plan 
to use them under proper condi- 
tions. But groups of publishers 
who are not now favored with the 
business of the clients of the 
agency may feel that such a neg- 
lect is evidence of incompetence 
or lack of knowledge or interest, 
and that it points to inefficiency. 
Such an attitude means that the 
agency will be approved by groups 
of publications with whom it is 
ready to do business, while ap- 
proval will be withheld by other 
groups. 

(C) The representatives of cer- 
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tain groups of publishers may ac- 
cidentally or by painstaking in- 
vestigation come into possession 
of certain basic and collateral 
facts that seem to point strongly 
to the conclusion that the pro- 
posed agency will give valuable 
service to advertisers and that it 
is worthy of approval. 

The representatives of other 
groups of publishers may not be 
so favored by accident and may 
not make the painstaking inves- 
tigations, or for some other rea- 
son they do not discover these 
facts. They withhold approval 
for lack of information. 


REASON FOR DIFFERENT STANDARDS 


These three principal reasons 
for limited recognition which does 
not include all groups of publish- 
ers may be summed up as (a) 
narrow-mindedness on the part of 
the agency; (b) narrow-minded- 
ness on the part of certain groups 
of publishers; (c) ignorance of 
conditions on the part of certain 
groups of publishers which may 
lead one group unwisely to ap- 
prove or in another case may lead 
another group to withhold ap- 
proval. 

The third and by far the small- 
est group of advertising agents is 
represented by less than 250 or- 
ganizations that are approved for 
recognition by all the principal or- 
ganized groups of publishers. 

This small group. is responsible 
for the development and success 
of by far the .great. majority of 
all the advertising accounts that 
appear in any or all classes of 
publications. They normally have 
no prejudice for or against any 
class of publications. They have 
no reason to be influenced in their 
recommendation because they get 
commissions from one group and 
not from another. Their almost 
universal recognition insures pay- 
ment for their services through 
publishers’ discounts without re- 
gard to what group or combina- 
tion of groups of publications may 
get the business. 

Their time and thought and ef- 
fort and experience and knowl- 
edge may safely all be concen- 

(Continued on page 149) 
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A Successful Campaign 


in the boy-field is the one that 

resultfully reaches the most 

boys—and more advertisers 

are finding out that boys are 
decidedly worth their advertising 
while. 


Over 400,000 live boys—average 
age 14 years—are subscribers to 
THE Boys’ WORLD, representing 
half the total available circulation 
of the four better-known publica- 
tions in the boy-field. 


For the first five months of 1920 THE Boys’ 
Wor .p has exceeded all past records. Its vol- 
ume of advertising has practically doubled 
—more high-class publicity accounts and 
more increased-schedules than ever before— 
as more advertisers have come to know and 
understand THE Boys’ WORLD, the impor- 
tance of its place and the significance of its 
success in the boy-field. 


THE Boys’ WORLD 


David C. Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, Ill. 


WESLEY E. FARMILOE, Advertising Manager 


Edward P. Boyce, 95 Madison Ave., New York 
Chas. H. Shattuck, People’s Gas Building, Chicago 
Sam Dennis, Globe-Democrat Building, St. Louis 


Cook's Weexty Trio :A Mitton Bors anv Girts 


Tue Boys’ WorLD THE GiRLS’COMPANION YOUNG PEOPLE'S WEEKLY 
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THE COMPANY 
YOU KEEP! 


(Extracts from letter) 





In making a general review of our ad- 
vertising results I encountered some 
data that I thought might prove of 
interest to you. 


I find that Photoplay Magazine, = 
and the are thus far the three 
aces for both inquiries and sales. 


I believe that the cleanness of your ad- 
vertising columns has had a great deal 
to do with the results we have obtained. 
It is regrettable that accept so 
much questionable advertising, some of 
which borders on the fraudulent. We 
were forced to discontinue using one of 
these magazines because of the fraudu- 
lent claims a had been permitted 
to make in its advertising. 





The influence of association is a factor 
that should not be overlooked by na- 
tional advertisers. It goes without say- 
ing that we are not ashamed of the com- 
pany we keep when we use Photoplay 
Magazine, and that’s why our 1920 ap- 
propriation calls for greatly increased 
space in your publication. 
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The following representative concerns 
are using PHOTOPLAY on schedule: 


THE ALADDIN COMPANY 
AMERICAN CHICLE Co. 

F. R. ARNOLD & CO. (LaDorine) 
APPERSON BROS. AUTOMOBILE CoO. 
BAUER & BLACK 

BONNIE-B COMPANY 
BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CoO. 
BURSON KNITTING CO. 

B. V. D. COMPANY 

CHENEY TALKING MACHINE Co. 
COCA-COLA COMPANY 

COLGATE & Co. 

CUDAHY PACKING CO. 

DE PREE CHEMICAL CO. 

W. L. DOUGLAS SHOE CoO. 
EASTMAN KODAK CoO. 

FAMOUS PLAYERS-LASKY CORP. 
CHAS. E. HIRES COMPANY 
HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CoO. 
ANDREW JERGENS CoO. 

KELLOGG TOASTED CORN FLAKE CO. 
JAMES 8. KIRK & CO. 

LEXINGTON MOTOR CO. 

LYON & HEALY 

MELLIN’S FOOD Co. 

MINT PRODUCTS CO. 
MUNSINGWEAR CORPORATION 
NATIONAL BISCUIT CO. 

NORTHAM WARREN CORP. (Cutex) 
ORANGE-CRUSH 

PALMOLIVE Co. 

PEPSODENT CoO. 

POMPEIAN MFG. CO. 

PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. 
QUAKER OATS CO. 

SANITOL CHEMICAL LABORATORIES 
ALFRED H. SMITH CO. (Dijer-Kiss) 
STEGER & SONS PIANO CO. 

SWIFT & CO. 

UNITED DRUG CO. (Jonteel) 

VAN CAMP PRODUCTS CO. 

VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CoO. 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, INC. 
WINTON COMPANY 


Let the name stick in your mind, it’s imitated 


PHOTOPLAY 


The Magazine of the Fifth Estate 
JAMES R. QUIRK, PUBLISHER 


W. M. HART 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 


850 NORTH CLARK ST. 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 25 WEST 45TH ST. 
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LUXURIOUS COVERS 


Rich leather makes. the universal appeal of 
dignity, beauty and luxury. Made to simulate 
in texture and color the finest Levant Leather, 
Dexter’s Levant Cover Paper conveys the im- 
pression of leather to a surprisingly adequate 
degree. The rich colors and soft-looking texture 
are so convincing that it requires a touch to 
realize that it is paper and not leather. 


Dexter’s Levant Cover Paper is essentially a 
selling cover. The finish is so unique as to arrest 
the attention and create favorable impressions. 
Any advertising message will acquire punch if 
it is clothed with a Levant Cover. The seven 
colors of Levant will harmonize with any color 
scheme you wish. Full-sized sheets will be sup- 
plied to printers and advertising departments for 
dummy purposes. The latest copy of XTRA, 
that unusual Dexter house organ, will also be 
included. Write for them today. 


C. H. DEXTER & SONS, Inc. 
WINDSOR LOCKS, CONNECTICUT 
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trated on the one subject of help- 
ing their clients to make money 
out of their advertising. 

Even in this small and select 
group of advertising agents there 
are gradations of service and dif- 
ferences in standards, in experi- 
ence, in knowledge, in efficiency 
and even.in financial responsibil- 
ity which may easily have a de- 
ciding influence on the success of 
their clients. 

And yet advertisers have no 
method of classifying these recog- 
nized agents. They have no 
method of differentiating between 
these generally recognized agents 
and partially recognized agents, 
and agencies that are practically 
not recognized at all. 

Publishers are very properly re- 
quired to submit to an audit twice 
ayear. But death or bankruptcy 
is the only known and recog- 
nized method of terminating an 
agency franchise. 

Publishers, advertisers and ad- 
vertising agents have been enjoy- 
ing prosperity without parallel in 
the history of the business. 

The combination of vast accu- 
mulated taxable profits, an unprec- 
edented demand for merchandise, 
a hitherto unknown buying power 
and the cumulative effect of a ten- 
year clean-up of advertising pages 
has made an abnormal showing 
for advertisers during the past year. 

Ignorance, incompetence, ineffi- 
ciency, carelessness on the part of 
both advertisers and advertising 
agents have not been sufficient to 
dam the overwhelming stream of 
orders. 

But the day of reckoning is 
coming. It may be in six months, 
It may be in six years. The time 
.is coming when manufacturers 
will have to fight for orders as 
they are now fighting for raw ma- 
terial. 

The day will come when pub- 
lishers will have to fight for busi- 
ness as hard as they are now fight- 
ing for paper. 

The best insurance policy for 
advertisers and publishers and 
for legitimate advertising agen- 
cies against that day is a properly 
standardized, organized and rec- 





ognized plan for the encourage- 





ment of the competent and the 
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elimination of the unfit in the ad- 
vertising agency business. 

An unfit publication may re- 
duce the profits of an advertiser. 
But an incompetent advertising 
agency can destroy the average 
advertiser in one year. 

The publishers of this: country 
can better afford to spend a half 
million dollars a year for the next 
five years in an effort to solve this 
problem than they can afford to 
neglect the problem and_ take 
chances on losing millions in ap- 
propriations. 

It must be apparent that aside 
from the question of credit, the 
real reason for studying the 
agency question is to determine 
the qualifications of the agency 
for helping the advertiser to con- 
tinue to make a legitimate profit 
out of his advertising so that he 
can and will continue to be an ad- 
vertiser. 

It must be just as obvious that 
no one class of publishers can in 
the very nature of things be fair 
and unprejudiced judges. 

It ceftainly must be agreed that 
advertising agents who are recog- 
nized by certain groups of publish- 
ers and not by others are in no 
position to give fair and unpreju- 
diced advice to advertisers. 


STANDARDS SHOULD BE MADE 
UNIFORM 


It would appear that the situa- 
tion requires either a joint com- 
mission made up of representa- 
tives from each group of publish- 
ers or an independent tribunal 
with a joint commission acting in 
an expert advisory capacity. 

It is probable that in either case 
the advice and co-operation of the 
established -organizations of ad- 
vertising agents would be highly 
desirable. 

It is reasonable to believe that 
the advice and co-operation of any 
organized group of advertisers 
would also be desirable. 

There seems to be no legitimate 
reason why there should be three 
or four different organized inves- 
tigating bodies backed by as many 

different groups of publishers. 

There seems to be no reason 
why a force of men trained to 
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Scientific Advertising — Numéber Six 


How Group Thinking 
Grips Today’s Needs 















he Plan Board of Johnson, Read & Company is 


a practical answer to an immediate need. 


Nowhere is the application of group intelli- 
gence more essential than in the vitally 
important service rendered by the advertis- 
ing agency of today. Advertising is called 
upon to solve many urgent business prob- 
lems. Organization effort succeeds where 
iw one-man effort fails. 


A vital element of all organization achieve- 
ment is contaé?. The finest machine ever 
constructed fails to funétion properly unless 
its various parts work in unison. 


To supply this regular, harmonious conta 
within the organization* and between the 
organization and its clients —is the purpose 
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of the Johnson, Read & Company Plan 
any is § Beard. It also keeps every member in touch 
ced. with all work in progress. It focuses the 
total idea power of the organization upon 
















ntelli- 
itally the problems of every client. 
ertis. This is only one of the features of the ; 


called B ScrentiFic ADVERTISING procedure 
prob- employed by Johnson, Read & Company. 
vhere It insures to every client correétly devel- 
oped plans and effectively executed cam- 
paigns, reflecting the unanimous judgment 


leve- 
ever and combined experience of a complete 
nless organization. 


This is one of aseries of advertisements on 
tact “Scientific Advertising” as praGiced by this 

the organization and symbolized by its seal. 
ose 
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analyze and investigate the quali- 

fications of advertising agents 
could not be brought together and 
do as effective work as the inves- 
tigators for the Audit Bureau of 

Circulations are doing among pub- 
lishers, 

It seems reasonable to provide 
that at least three classes should 
co-operate in the financing of 
such an organization—the various 
groups of publishers as one unit, 
the proposed advertising agency 
and established advertising agen- 
cies. 

It is absolutely logical that the 
advertiser should also contribute 
a considerable share. But the 
time spent in getting the money 
might perhaps be more profitably 
spent along other lines. 

Summed up, I'am inclined to 
think we are all agreed that the 
various groups of publishers 
should unite in forming an or- 
ganization that shall be trained 
and qualified to investigate all 
proposed advertising agencies be- 
fore they are recommended for 
recognition, and to make period- 
ical investigations of all estab- 
lished advertising agencies. In 
this effort they should at least 
have the moral support of adver- 
tisers and established advertising 
agents. 

This organization should not 
presume to say absolutely whether 
any agency should or should, not 
be recognized. It should give the 
facts concerning that agency in 
such plain and definite fashion 
that any publisher or any adver- 
tiser could determine the fitness 
of that agency just as easily as 
any advertiser can determine the 
fitness of any publisher member 
of the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions. 

We must get away from the 
idea that publishers are really pay- 
ing the commission to advertising 
agents. The man who really pays 
the commission to the advertising 
agent is the man who pays the 
advertising bill. Publishers mere- 
ly collect the money for the ad- 
vertising agent. 

By consenting to act as collec- 
tors for an advertising agent they 
by inference recommend that ad- 
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vertising agent to the favorable 

consideration of all advertisers 

The advertiser who pays the bill 

has a right to expect that the ys. 

rious classes of publishers shall 
reach an agreement on agencies 

He has a right to expect that pub. 

lishers who undertake to make 

collections of commission for ad. 

vertising agents shall require , 
certain standard to be lived up to 
by these agents for whom they 
collect and for whom they stand 
sponsor with the advertiser. 

_ Present methods of investiga. 
tion are inadequate. Present lack 
of co-operation among publishers 
is destructive of efficiency among 
advertising agents and threatens 
the success of advertisers. 

Failure to act promptly and def- 
nitely is almost certain to mean 
that publishers will~ eventually 
lose money in two ways—first by 
the curtailment of advertising 
brought about by unsuccessful 
campaigns directed by incompe- 
tent advertising agents; second, 
by the failure of advertising 
agents to meet their financial ob- 
ligations because ill-advised cus- 
tomers have not been able to pay 
their bills. I do not need to argue 
that a very considerable number 
of advertising agents with more 
or less recognition would be un- 
able to weather a financial storm 
of any proportion. 

There is nothing in this propo- 
sal that can in any way be con- 
strued as in festraint of trade. On 
the other hand, it must necessarily 
be construed as a standardizing 
of trade—a guarantee of service 
and an insurance of results. 


















































Kaempffert and Crone With 
Logan Agency 


Waldemar Kaempffert, who was for 
seventeen years editor of the Scientific 
American, New York, and who is now 
editor of Popular Science Monthly, 
New York, is a member of the_ staff 
of Thomas F. Logan, Inc., New York. 
Mr. Kaempffert continues as editor of 
Popular Science Monthly. 

Frederick W. Crone, who for seven- 
teen years has been a newspaper and 
advertising writer, and who was_ fe 
cently on the editorial staff of the New 
York Tribune, has also become a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Logan agency. 
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Home Market a Life Saver When 
Export Sales Vanish 


Advertising Helps a Flour Manufacturer Develop a New Market in 
Three Months 


By Richard Walsh 


_ many years the great bulk 
of the output of a certain 
flour-milling concern had gone 
into the export trade, with just a 
scattering going into the home 
market. Then came the war and 
gradually the foreign market was 
destroyed due to lack of transpor- 
tation facilities. Instead of im- 
proving, this condition became 
steadily worse. The close of the 
war saw no immediate relief and 
it was plain something had to be 
done. 

Obviously, with .the foreign 
market inaccessible, the only thing 
left to do was to capture the home 
market and herein lay the real 
problem. 

The above was the situation 
which confronted the Portland 
Flouring Mills Co., of Portland, 
Oregon. When it is kept in mind 
that this company operates ten 
large mills, scattered throughout 
the wheat-producing sections of 
the Northwest and in addition 
to these mills owns and operates 
352 elevators where it buys its 
grain and stores it for shipment, 
it becomes evident that the shift 
from a foreign to a domestic 
market was a serious move. 

When it is further considered 
that the home market in the 
Northwest was already exceed- 
ingly well taken care of, not only 
by local millers but by good dis- 
tribution of nationally known 
flour, the almost over-night crea- 
tion of a market for the big pro- 
duction of this company stands 
out as a splendid tribute to what 
advertising will do. 

With the loss of the foreign 
market, the company did not hesi- 
tate for a moment, did not con- 
sider discontinuing production, but 
made up its mind to resort to 
dominant advertising and make 
a place for its product right at 
home. Instead of resorting to 





price-cutting and other demoral- 
izing practices to find a market 
for its product, it was planned 
to work along constructive lines 
and rather try to develop a wider 
market for flour by. teaching 
people to eat more bread. 

Several months ago the cam- 
paign started. Since that time, 
distribution of over seventy- -five 
per cent has been secured in the 
home market while neighboring 
markets are being gradually in- 
vaded. 

With production kept up to the 
maximum in order to use up the 
wheat purchased and stored in the 
elevators, it took a deal of faith 
in advertising to be able to sit 
still and watch the manufactured 
stock build up. That was six 
months ago. To-day the matter 
of getting distribution and volume 
has been well disposed of and the 
old foreign market transformed 
into a safe, growing local mar- 
ket. 


DEALERS RESPONSIVE 


One of the first steps in the 
development of the campaign was 
the securing. of the good will of 
the retail trade to the extent where 
they permitted the use of the 
upper eight-inch strips of the 
front windows for a permanent 
sign for “Olympic” Flour, the 
brand featured by the Portland 
Flouring Mills. In a very few 
weeks after the start of the cam- 
paign, hundreds of grocery stores 
prominently advertised the flour 
by these window signs. In order 
to secure the space for these signs, 
it required close personal applica- 
tion by the force of salesmen and 
a great deal of hard effort to 
induce the dealer to supply this 
space. While the cost of painting 
all these windows was consider- 
able, the investment .is proving a 
profitable one because it is 
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Positive Proof of 
Pulling Power 


Here is a to-the-point letter from an advertiser 
that toots our horn better than all the notes of self- 


praise that we could possibly sound. 


# ©. PROUOFIT Pree W. 4. EOWAROS. Vice Paes. 
ano MOR BALES Ame PacToRy 


“PROUDFIT” 








FACTORY AND MAIN OFFICE GRAND MARIOS MICH US A 
came sommes " oe 


Mar, 16, 1920. 


The Independent, 
Peoples Gas Bid., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Attention F.E.iM.Cole. 
* Dear Mr. Cole: 


As I advised you personally 
last week, we are now ready to get back into 
the Independent on a more or less regular 
schedule. You will, no Goubt, remember 
that prior to post war troubles we were 
consistent users of space in Independent, 
and I my truthfully say that we bave 
considered and still consider ft one of 
the very best mediums that we have wed. 
The very fact that we are coming back into 
the fold should reassure you in that respect. 


We have been so siewelty 
swamped with business and so far behind 

on deliveries that it seemed the best policy 
to temporarily cut down on our publicity. 


Very truly yours, 





THESB 


COMPANY 





Getting new business may be simply good sales- 
manship, but when old advertisers come back into 
a publication, it is POSITIVE PROOF OF 
PULLING POWER. 


The Independent 


311 Sixth Avenue New York 
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enabling the house to connect its 
newspaper advertising right up 
with the places where the: flour is 
sold. 

These frequent permanent signs 
on scores of store windows in the 
territory had a strong influence 
upon consumers. The — casual 
reader of a newspaper could 
hardly glance up for 
a moment from the 
street car without see- 
ing a store with the 
Olympic Flour sign 
staring him in the 
face. Appearing in 
so many stores, they 
gave housewives a 
feeling of confidence 
in the line because it 
seemed apparent that 
the great majority of 
retail merchants were 
recommending it. 

To secure permis- 
sion to put up these 
signs, which had to be 
of a permanent na- 
ture, the company ap- 
pealed to the selfish 
motive by showing 
how it was determined 
to make its brand the 
dominant brand in the 
territory, how it was 
working to create a 
larger demand for 
flour and kindred 
products and how, it 
would prove good 
business for the mer- 
chant to identify him- 
self with a live, go- 
ing concern. In fact, 
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There is a sincere effort closely to 
cover the field and put the matter 
right up to every housewife—not 
just once, but over and over again, 
A trade-mark and slogan have 
been adopted, in the character of a 
farmer with a big sheaf of grain 
under his arm and the wording 
“Foremost in the Field.” 





it made it pretty clear apverristnc FEATURES THE COMPANY’S TRADE-MARK, TO 


to the dealer that the 
store that did not bear 
a sign of this nature would come 
near looking as if it had been 
overlooked by the company in its 
campaign of giving perfect dis- 
tribution. Dealer after dealer 
agreed that a sign to connect up 
with the advertising would be a 
good thing. In consequence 
Olympic advertising in the various 
mediums is strongly connected 
with dealer distribution. 
Newspapers, posters, street-car 
cards and farm journals circulat- 
ing the territory are all being 
used for the Olympic advertising. 


MAKE PRODUCT KNOWN QUICKLY 


In the words of Frank A. Bell, 
advertising manager: “We are 
trying to deserve the business of 
the consumers and the retailers. 
We are trying to give the con- 
sumer good yalue and known 
value—a line in which they can 
have fullest confidence. We are 
proud to tell them about this line 
and what we are trying to ac- 
complish.. We don’t want to tell 
them just once or twice, but we 
are anxious to keep our story be- 
fore them constantly and do it 
frequently enough to keep our- 
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UST as people are frequently judged 

by the company they keep, so itisthat 
the merit of merchandise is often 
measured by the periodical in which it 
is advertised. Likewise, the employ- 
ment of respectable and_ respected 
mediums cannot but bring added pres- 
tige to an article of recognized merit. 


Throughout the United States, on the 
reading tables of fine Episcopal families, 
one finds The Churchman. In appearance 
itis worthy to associate with other period- 
icals of quality. Its high editorial tone 
has earned for it a position of wide in- 
fluence in the family circle. As an adver- 
tising medium it is respected, for its ad- 
vertising columns are open only to repu- 
table concernsand reliable merchandise. 


This is good company. Don’t overlook 
the opportunity The Churchman offers 
to reach this desirable market. 


THE CHVRCHMAN 
Churchman Co., Publishers 
381 FourTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Hear About British 
Advertising ¥ Conditions 


W. S. Crawford—one of the foremost British 
Advertising Agents and Consultants of London, 
England, is now visiting the United States. His 
visit is concerned with American-British Ad- 
vertising, and during his stay he will be pleased 
to talk with business men who are looking for- 
ward to an expansion of their markets in the 
British Isles. 


Believing in the value of Service in Advertising, W. S. Craw- 
ford has a grip of British conditions from the Advertising 
standpoint. He will be glad to give such information to 
those who call upon him as may help them in their plans for 
the British market—and aid them in striking the right na- 
tional note in the marketing, selling and advertising of 
American goods on the other side of the Atlantic. ‘ 


W. S. Crawford Ltd. look upon Advertising as a great 
constructive force requiring vision and skill, energy and 
purpose, and can prove by demonstration the value of their 
Service to many of the largest advertisers in Great Britain. 
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Make an appointment with W. S. Crawford—he is ready 
not only to give information from his own experience—but 
to place the resources of his organisation at your disposal 
for the conduct of any special enquiries you may desire to 
have made. 


Write care of Printers’ INK, 185 Madison Ave., New York 
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selves in their minds. We are 
not trying. to waste any advertis- 
ing space ‘but we believe that copy 
to be effective must be large 
enough and striking enough to. get 
the message over. 

“One thing peculiar about our 
business is that.we did not set 
out to produce @ line, about in 
proportion to thé’ -way. in which 
we could sell. it. "On the. contrary, 
a big demand had éxisted and. our 
mills were producing on.that scale. 
With that market at least tem- 
porarily lost, we had to go out 
quickly and create a new one for 
the same quantity of output. That 


is why we have had to take a- 


firm hold-on this business of ad- 
vertising and do it right the first 
time. We had no opportunity for 
experimenting. That was one 
reason why we hit in hard.- We 
had only one thing to do—adver- 
tise and sell so hard that the out- 
put would be moved at a profit.” 

One of the problems which con- 
fronted the advertising depart- 
ment early in the campaign was 


the selection of just one brand 


and putting the entire campaign 
back of it. During the years 
when the company had been en- 
gaged in-an almost exclusive ex- 
port business, many brands had 
been evolved. One brand was 
popular in one market and an- 
other was a leader elsewhere. 
Naturally, in order to create not 
only a permanent but a very quick 
home market, selection of one 
brand name was requisite. This 
quick, decisive move whereby all 
the brands but one were elimi- 
nated is an indication of the 
thorough, . fearless, confident man- 
ner in which the campaign was 
undertaken. There has been ab- 
solutely no attempt made to bring 
upon the American market the 
countless brands which had proved 
popular in various foréign fields. 

Possibly at some later and more 
favorable period, the company 
may engage again extensively in 
the export trade. No doubt this 
will take place and result in a 
renewal of past relations, but so 
far as the local market is con- 
cerned, all other brands have been 
made subservient to the one 
dhosen. 
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Taking note of the pleasing 
relations already established. with 
the consuming public in its home 
territory, the company is now 
working on the erection of a new 
plant where stock and poultry 
feed’ is to be produced and these 
products, “marketed under the 
same. “Féremost in fhe Field” 
trade-mark, will soon be on the 
market to take advantage of the 
good-will already created. 





“Houn’ Dawg” Land a Resort 
Advertiser 


In the early part of last winter rep- 
resentatives from resorts in the Mis- 
souri and Arkansas Ozark regions, as 
well as some of the Kansas towns met 
in Joplin, Mo., and formed an asso- 
ciation known as the Ozark Play- 
grounds Association. The idea was 
to create a national interest in the 
Ozarks and the possibilities they offer 
pleasure and health seekers. 

This association is now carrying on 
an extensive advertising campaign, go- 
ing into the following states: Missouri, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, Oklahoma, 
Texas, Arkansas and a few towns in 
Tennessee and Louisiana. The human 
appeal is brought out in all of the ad- 
vertisements, and particular stress is 
laid on the slogan adopted by the asso- 
ciation, “The Land of a Million 
Smiles.” This not only has the thought 
that appeals, but catches the eye of 
every lover of nature, and the illus- 
trations reflect the many happy hours 
that may be spent in the Ozark 
country. 

The office of the tourists. bureau of 
the association is located in Joplin, 
with Joseph Manlove as secretary. The 
account is being supervised by the 
Ferry-Hanly Advertising Company, 
Kansas City. The campaign will ex- 
tend over the vacation season. 





Banker-Farmer Get Together 


“Back to the Soil” in fact is the 
plan of the Wisconsin Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, which will not only hold its 
annual convention in June in the little 
town of North Lake, Wis., which has 
less than 200 inhabitants, but will fol- 
low up a two days’ discussion of gen- 
eral problems of banks with an entire 


“day’s session devoted to consideration 


of questions of agriculture and coun- 
try life. 


R. E. Pattiani With Lettering 
Service Company 


R. E. Pattiani, formerly with Top- 
ping-Sanders, Detroit, and The Frank- 
lin Company, Chicago, has become art 
director of the Lettering Service Com-_ 
pany, of “Chicago. 
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REFINERY- TANK WAGON 
. MARKETS 


Expect Mid-Continent Crude Advance 
ANY students of the oj tion during ti ' 
convinced that an@dvance in the posted price of 
crude by the principal ery . . 
This belief is based on the fact that the situation in the Mid-Contipent 
is rapidly approaching the situation that existed in the eastern fields last 
winter, which led to the marking up of the posted price of Pennsyl- = and trafic 
vania crude to the record price of $6.10 a barrel. eae 4. wo 
While the present prices of crude and the anticipation of further in-’ a it long for the 
creases have spurred producers to unprecedented activity, especially in ruling te fc im the Mid 
the Oklahoma and Kansas fields, and while these ¢' 3 are gradually re nal - 
The 
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forcing up the total of crude production week by week, the refiners in advance of 1 per cent in both 
the Continent region are experiencing more and more difficulty ine and kerosene in Standard of In- 
ing the crude to charge their stills. diana } yell which ya aoe 

tinent " 








Western Refiners Paying Premiums P 
Facing these conditions, the western refiners are resorting, as did pod n=) 


the eastern refiners a few months ago, to bidding premiums to get the This advance has os 
ig pip p ss and p ‘ refiners and ): 













oil in competition with paw dy 
agenc tank wagon 
Ree 3 find eemacives. bat little better 
produced in the Mid awe 

as high as 50 cents, BAebnn i ed 

This condition was emphasize fw days ago when two Independ- in Celso ond Kansas = havea on 
; outpat of 665, ra 

ent companies bid hotly for the production from a newly discovered geetecs) from cm oe ew 4 
a quickened demand for their products, 


small field, 36 gravity oil, and one company got it at 50 cents premium, ing 
or $4 barrel, the acquisition making necessary the laying of a pipe line the only “fly in the ointment” being 
to the wells. This is an unprecedented premium for oil of 36 gravity searcity of sapt i 







When the paying of premiums by the Independent refiners reache ™" po 
a point that the supplies of crude going into the pipe lines of the pur- von ae 
chasing agencies is seriously cut into, the logical action of the agencies who V periad contracts 
is to advance the posted price, as was done by the Seep Agency in the ced, during the present 
case of Pennsylvania crude, to meet the prevailing average premy fo go out on the spot market and buy 
Being 2 id 80 bs. them their 
s inst the belie! de 1s going up, some students of the delivery of these delayed orders y fe 
situation point to the fact that some the big producing companies temporary slackening in 
with crude in storage are offering it for gale at the present posted price or oa ofl an Ge practically st C 
a little above it. This is taken by some to indicate that the market is not / aS ge _ 
going to advance, else these interests would not sell 
Offer Crude to Raise Ready Cash 

The prevailing belief is, however, that the crude is offered more Gasoline . 
under the necessity of raising ready cash than as a matter of policy G 
Also, it is pointed out, most of the oil was produced at a time when the 




























posted price was from 50 cents to $1 below the present figure, and thus 
at the presen arket would represe! idsome profit to the PORT WORTH, oe 
the producing companies ca on operations on a} mauiry gasolme 
wider scope than ever before, the need is iaipative for large resources ~y4- om 4 4 
and North Ti refiner to absorb 





specially in view of the present enormous costs of field 7 






of ready monev ¢: . 
operations. With the banks in a state of uncectainty in carrying out J 2s much os ‘ef the Standard of 
their deflation program it is believed by many that the easiest way fg Lt "' = ‘ 
h companies to raise the mone ix crud = pe or ge ° 
ank wagon prices over the country ve been stable since t ¢ export demand is anticipated. 
advance of 1 cent a gallon on kerosene and gasoline marked up by the in the Mid-Continent of 
Standard of Indiana in its marketing terrtory May 26, except for an ad a4 = a, | 
plus off the market, 


vance of 1 cent on gasoline and a half cent on kerosene, marked up MJ 
rare - —_ , 
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How fhe Oil Industry 
is going ahead full Speed 


10, 1920 

















PRICE panic in re- 
tail merchandising 
does not relieve one of the 

world’s greatest industries of the 
duty of supplying the tremendous 
demand for petroleum products— 
which are needed to rebuild this 
world industrially. 
















Are your products 
aiding in the fight 
for enough oil? 
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Farmers 

Getting Truthful Ad- 
vertising 


E have advised Mr. Ford 

to continue running copy 
as long as it continues to produce. 
I might say it has been doing very 
well for the past six months, and 
i8 now carried by a large number 
of leading farm publications.” 

So wrote an advertising agency 
to the National Vigilance Com- 
mittee when the committee di- 
rected its attention to the mislead- 
ing character of copy headed, 
“Sells Guaranteed Ford Tires 
for $1,” which promised two tires 
for the price of one, plus a dol- 
lar, and attached -a name famous 
in the motor world as a tempt- 
ing, even if misleading, lure. 

The agency was mistaken in its 
stand and also in its claim that 
leading farm papers were accept- 
ing the copy. It should have said 
“misleading” farm. papers. Few, 
if any, of the reputable publica- 
tions accept copy of that objec- 
tionable kind. In fact, the copy 
was brought to the attention of 
the national committee by a pub- 
lication which did not accept it 
until radical changes were made. 

The committee recommended to 
this agency that copy offered to 
all publications be substantially 
changed and made wholly truth- 
ful. Its first method of usual pro- 
cedure, sugegstion, having failed, 
the committee was compelled to 
employ the influence of publicity— 
its second step. It is believed that 
proper results will be forthcoming 
without recourse to the third step, 
prosecution, which is employed in 
less than one per cent of the cases 
handled. 

In this instance, deception will 
be nipped in the bud because agri- 
cultural papers, practically all of 
them, will deny space to this copy 
unless it is made “clean.” It is 
not an empty compliment to say 
that agricultural papers constitute 
one of the cleanest groups of pub- 
lications in the country, and that 
they are also among the most ag- 
gressive in protecting public con- 
fidence. More than a score of 
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years ago prominent agricultural 
publishers closed their columns to 
the unreliable advertiser, and many 
papers now devote space to ex- 
posing unworthy projects which 
bid for the confidence and the dol- 
lars of their readers. 

As a direct fesult of ‘this defis 
nite policy less and less objection- 
able advertising is being offereé 
to the agricultural press. Less is 
being created, because lines are 
being more tightly drawn to ex- 
clude the faith-breaker. Buyers 
and sellers of space and the pub- 
lic are becoming more keenly alert 
to the importance of the factors 
which make for dependability and 
those which make for harm. Or- 
ganized opposition to the unscrup- 
ulous and the careless advertiser 
have discouraged him. He is los- 
ing, the courage of his illogical 
convictions.—H. J. Kenner, secre- 
tary, National Vigilance Commit- 
tee, before the Agricultural Pub- 
lishers’ Association, Indianapolis 
Convention, A. A. C. of W. 


Work: An Example for 
Greater Production 


Let the advertising men, the sales- 
men, the clerks and their associates set 
the example by working eight, ten and 
sixteen hours a day. 

But let us all go a step farther and 
let everyone know there are no work 
profiteers in the advertising business, 
and by our example show our fellow- 
men that the way to lower the cost 
of living and increase production is 
for all of us to do more work per 
hour and work more hours per day— 
Saturday included. 

Let the sales and advertising men 
lead the way. Let’s use advertising to 
help increase production. Let’s show 
the laboring men that we of the col- 
lars and cuffs are ready and willing to 
work extra hours if necessary—six 
days, and if need be, seven—to bring 
up production and help to reduce the 
cost of living. 

Let us advertise that fact, and let 
everyone know we are not looking for 
the best of it in hours, hard work or 
financial gain.—William H. Rankin, be- 
fore the American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies, Indianapolis Con- 
vention, A. A. C. of W. 








Tire Account With Randall 
Agency 
The Fred M. Randall Company, Chi- 
cago, is now handling the advertising 
account of Hydro-United Tire Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. Orders are being 
sent to agricultural publications. 
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i The Periodical of the 

de People Who Love 
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FOURTEEN MILLION DOLLARS 
was spent for theatre tickets—in two 
months—in New York alone! 


The people who go to the theatre are 
those who have the money to buy things. 


When advertising talks to this audience 
from the THEATRE MAGAZINE’S 


exquisite pages, advertising secures results. 


The Theatre Magazine 


SIX EAST THIRTY-NINTH STREET 
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Ideas That Produce 
Results 


NE of the most prominent and successful bus: 
ne$s executives in America was asked that olf 
question : “How did you do it?” 


“T found out the ideas which had worked in other ip 
dustries,”” he replied, “‘and made the best of them m 


own. 


TOR OEOTOR ORO BOOM OMOIMOE F 


A course of action which produces real results for th 
International Harvester Company, properly modified ty 
meet conditions, will work equally well in the plant tum 
ing out crank-shafts or soap. Don’t miss 


“Reducing Labor Turnover by 
Educating the Foreman” 


in the June 


Printers’ Ink Monthly 


ETE OEE OOO 


CUR EOTOMOTO OTB OBO 


This plan, which holds nine out of every twelve men hired, i 
worthy of every big executive's attention. 


Would you like to know a plan of effective co-operation wil 
dealers which is helping to sell 300,000 motor cars? 


“Three Books Push Chevrolet “Selli 


Sales Close to Top” —_ 
ane , Maga 
is a feature in the June issue interesting to every man who wari ample 


his dealer to co-operate actively in building permanent busine — 


and good will. Wate 
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The catalog question is more, important at. this time than ever 
before. Will it help you at all to sit down at a desk with a man 
who has some new and constructive ideas in catalog building which 
work? Then read 


“Detailed Methods That Build 
the Big Catalog” 


It will give you brass tack, detailed information on the subject. 
The package which contains the product often makes or breaks a 
sales campaign. There is a big idea back of 


“The Story of a Human Interest 
Package” 
which established a national market for a modest product. It may 
help your package. 


The principles which made good in the past are just as effective 
today. W. R. Hotchkin mentions some interesting ones which 


brought results in 


“Early Advertising Adventures” 


These are but a few of the “how to” brass tack features found in 
the June issue of 


Printers’ Ink 
Monthly 


“Selling the Company to: Its Stockholders”; “Capitalizing the Printer’s 
Brains” ; “Combining Brush and Camera,” an interesting incident told by 
Earnest "Elmo Calkins; another Fichtner story; “Progress in Employees’ 
Magazine Covers;” “Advertising Adapter of Ideas,” giving many ex- 
amples of successful adaptation; the Columbia Phonograph Company’s 
dealer display plan, color broadsides; these are a few of the other 
features which make this issue a real clearing house of ideas. 

Watch for your copy—out about June 10th. 
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Saves $600.00 a Month 


Frank Waterhouse & Company, of Seattle, Washington, 
purchased a Multicolor Press September, 1919. They re- 
port as follows: 








“This machine is saving us $600.00 a month. This was 
shown by actual costs carefully compiled and compared 
with outside printing prices. We are now handling 
ninety-five per cent of our printing in our own plant.” 


The Multicolor Press can easily be operated by any of your 
office force. It is electrically driven and prints Form Let- 
| ters, Envelopes, Price Lists, Post Cards, Shipping Tags, 
Office and Factory Forms, etc, at from 3,000 to 5,000 per 
hour. It uses flat electrotypes, zincs, halftones, monotype, 
linotype, etc. It will print at the same time letterhead, 
letter and signature, each in a 
different color, if desired. 


LISENBY MANUFACTURING CO. 
417 So. Deafborn St. Chicago, Lil, 
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Copy That May Be Dressed Well 






There Is Some,Copy Whose Appearance Can’t Be Made Attractive by : 
the Layout Man or Printer 


By Everett R. Currier 


e 


~ geen question’ of dregsing--the 
copy cannot be discussed in- 
telligently without taking into ac- 
count the form and nature of the 
copy itself. Advertisers have come 
to realize that getting a good piece 
of copy is not all there is to ad- 
vertising. As a matter of fact, 
the written message, so far from 


being inevitably the best thing ’ 


about an advertisement, is often 
the real stumbling-b’ock to ef- 
fectiveness. 

No Lucille or Worth would un- 
dertake to produce a perfect thir- 
ty-six creation on a model that 
should have gone first to a fat- 
reducing specialist. The art of 
the layout man or typographer 
cannot overcome the handicap of 
awkward copy. 

Most writers of advertising 
copy will not admit this to be the 
case. When some typographical 
concession or conformity is sought 
they take the attitude that the 
particular concatenation of words 
in question is quite as sacred as 
if it were the Lord’s Prayer itself. 
For my.part I do not place the 
art of the copy writer on quite 
so high a pedestal: 

t me assure you that. it is 
teamwork, hand-in-hand co-opera- 
tion with the layout man or ty- 
pographer, that counts. I have 
had the pleasure of doing such 
teamwork with many able writ- 
ers, and I find that the best ones 
have least of this pride-of-author- 
ship. They are willing to listen 
to the voice of reason when it 
whispers that the copy will have 
to go in eight-point, unless blue- 
penciled about one-third, or that 
certain awkward paragraph-breaks 
can be cured only by cutting a 
word here and there. The copy 
man of experience knows that 
types are not made of rubber. 
And he knows, also,’ that the 
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more he co-operates with the ‘ty- 
pographer, the more inyiting and 
readable his own work will be. 

It must be a fifty-fifty proposi- 
tion: We all know that people 
are fully as much affected, by 
what ‘they see as by what they 
read—that the appeal is quite as 
much a matter of the way the 
page looks as of how it reads. 

Just run your mind’s eye over 
a list of familiar outstanding ad- 
vertising pages and see if this is 
not true. I do not mean to say 
that there are not advertisements 
in which masterful copy is the 
dominant feature. Of course, 
there are many such, but take 
Ivory Soap, Cream of Wheat, Old ° 
Colony Trust, Estey Organ, Fa- 
tima, Tiffany, Locomobile, and 
any number of others, and see if 
it is not usually a matter of idea, 
of the right “slant,” expressed 
primarily by a carefully studied 
page design. 

The proportions of the page, the 
form and quality of illustration, 
the character and arrangement of 
type, borders, headings, trade- 
mark, etc—all these must share 
with the words themselves some 
of the glory of conquest of the 
reader’s favor. 

One thing that strikes me about 
bank advertising is the great sim- 
ilarity in the sound and appear- 
ance of the institutions’ names. 
Have you ever noticed this? Ap- 
plying the test to myself, I have 
been living in Chicago for seven 
months and have seen the adver- 
tisements of a dozen banks every 
day, but I know I cannot give 
correctly the names of more than 
two—and these only because I 
happen to have dealings with 
them. The case’ is quite different 
with the stores. So, you see, bank 
names do not register easily. 

And yet the most important 
thing you have to sell is your in+ 
stitution—its personnel, its loca- 
tion, its service—not something 










































Keeping Up With 
The Times 


A FACT A WEEK 


S6°7TSHEN we put 

gad ad in The 
TIMES and the in- 
creased results were 
exactly in proportion 
to your circulation 
claims.” 


So said one of 'Washing- 
ton’s leading clothing 
merchants to our busi- 
ness manager the other 
day. And he gave 
expression similar to 
messages that we in- 
variably receive when 
advertisers “slow to act” 
finally come into The 
TIMES. 


The Washington Times, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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put up in packages that can be 
asked for by name at the nearest 
store. 

Identity is the quality most 
needed in any bank advertisement, 
and it should never be difficult of 
achievement. Here again comes 
in the importance of physical ap- 
pearance—of something to be rec- 
ognized by the eye, as we do a 
familiar face, even when we can- 
not think of the name. 

There are many ways of ac- 
complishing this, not so much by 
selecting a peculiar type face, or 
by some trick of arrangement, as 
by a distinctive illustration or 
border—or especially by a symbol. 


I think of the Indian head of . 


the Shawmut ‘Bank of Boston as 
one of the’ best examples. The 
Philadelphia Trust Company has 
shown in a striking way, the iden- 
tification possibilities of a well- 
drawn border of an unusual mo- 
tive. 


Farmers Like Well-Known 
Goods 


The simple fact is that the farmer 
has come to believe in and even prefer 
the standard article made and distrib- 
uted and advertised nationally. His 
experience has taught him that the 
national product is a good -product— 
of standard qualit and reasonable 
price. He has no hostility to the ar- 
ticle that comes from a far-away point, 
whether that article be a cake of soap, 
or an idea, or a threshing machine— 
not hostility, but rather a friendliness 
born of the knowledge .that the ser- 
vice which outgrows its own locality 
and becomes nation-wide must have 
some peculiar merit.—C, A. Taylor, pub- 
lisher Farm Life, Spencer, Ind., be- 
fore the Farm Paper Department, In- 
dianapolis Convention, A. A. C. of W. 








V. H. Powers, Treasurer, As- 
sociated Business Papers 


V. H. Powers, of the Manufacturers’ 
Record, Baltimore, has been made 
treasurer of the Associated Business 
Papers, Inc., New York. Mr. Powers 
succeeds H. L. Aldrich, formerly pub- 
lisher of Marine Engineering, ew 
York, which was recently purchased by 
the Simmons-Boardman Publishing Com- 
pany. 


Sears, Roebuck April Sales 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. report sales 
for May of $17,705,123, an increase of 
$220,773. For the five months the sales 
aggregated $124,700,253, a gain of 
$35,714,928. 
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do they spend for idvertunig ? 


Are MaIvsac subscribers advertising spenders? 


Listen! We asked Maivsac subscribers what they 
spent per year for advertising. Perhaps the question 
was impertinent, but we asked it. Out of 1180 who 
replied 687 answered it. And the 687 told us they 
spent— 


$25,803,890, or an average of $37,414 each. 


If we took that average for our 10,000 readers we 
would have the stupendous sum of— 


$374,140,000 


Is this a market you want to hit with a wallop? 
We'd judge so, since you have something of interest 
for the man with advertising money to spend. 


And don’t forget—this is an advertising-spending 
year. Advertisers are ready to uy if you have the 
goods or service they want. 


Tue MaIvpac is a great market-place. We'll say 
it is—when those who congregate there come with 
millions in their purses. 


dbe MAILBAG 


A Journal of Dire&- Mail Advertising 
TIM THRIFT, Editor 
1800 E. 40th Street, Cleveland, Ohio ue 
S. M. GOLDBERG, 303 Fifth A New York ( 
reer inne SWB CONANT, 840 State Lake Bidg., Chicego 
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Graced! She, who in the 
business of this brisk day 


1S a persevering and now 
really tremendous power—‘“‘the 
second in command’’—is quick 
to stamp with her unrestrained 
approval those things which best help 
to lighten the burden of her work. Anew 
order! Because the Mimeograph is partic- 
-ularly a woman’s implement—neatly doing 
in hours the work of days—its importance 
in the world of commerce has kept pace 
with the remarkable growth of woman’s 
influence in business. Today the Miméo- 
graph is duplicating, at the remarkable speed 
of five. thousand well-printed copies an hour, 
all kinds of form letters, bulletins, blanks, 
designs, maps, diagrams, etc., in unnumbered 
thousands of institutions throughout the 
world. And thereby it is cutting costs and te- 
dious labor down to minimum. Booklet “‘Q-6” 
will tell you howthis is done. Send for it now. 
A.B. Dick Company, Chicago—and NewYork. 
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Advertising 
That Railroads Must 
Live Down 


Sympathetic Co-operation Between 
Business Men and Farmers Is 
Slow in Building—Farmers Can 
Produce, but What About Dis- 
tribution and Utilization of Their 
Products? 


By W. C. Byers 
Agricultural Agent, New York Central 
Lines 


OW much money, in dollars 

and cents, the railroads of 
the United States, and the New 
York Central in particular, have 
spent in the contradiction by 
word and deed of Commodore 
Vanderbilt’s alleged famous and 
infamous remark, “The public be 
damned,” could not easily be esti- 
mated and any result arrived at 
would be only conjecture, yet it 
will illustrate how a sensation- 
loving public will advertise such 
a remark as a well-defined rail- 
road policy rather than pass it 
off as an unwitting remark of a 
whimsical old man. 

Another piece of adverse adver- 
tising in which the railroad had 
no direct part. but from which it 
has reaped harm is the wide pub- 
licity and public advertising given 
the “abandoned farms of New 
York and New England.” From 
the euphonious name and_ the 
literal iriterpretation of the phrase 
one quickly arrives at the con- 
clusion that no one owns them 
and that they are unoccupied be- 
cause of their low value and un- 
productiveness. Our literature of 
lighter fiction is rich in tales of 
experiences of those who were 
disappointed in their quest for 
ownership, and when they are 
sifted to the last analysis it is 
always found that the buildings 
are temporarily unoccupied by any 
one for the very good reason that 
farms in the great Central West 
are sometimes without a visible 
inhabitant. Yet popular concep- 
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Concentrate! 


Don’t Scatter 
and you will 


DOMINATE! 


HE secret of successful ad- 
vertising is—Concentration. 
Select the right medium, «nd 
“go all out” in that. Concentrate ! 


Don’t let your advertisement money 
get frittered away—a bit here, a bit 
there, and nowhere enough to achieve 
results. 


Turn a deaf ear to every tempter 
who would lu:e you from this plain, 
sane course. 


If you use many mediums the over- 
lap wastes your money. Use the 
best only, use it well, put into it the 
money you were going to misuse else- 
where, and thus y ur advertising 
will acquire the necessary drive to 
ensure success. 


For the advertising of High-Class 
Goods and Service to Britons at home 
and abroad 


THERE 
IS NO SUBSTITUTE 


FOR 
“PUNCH.” 


ROY V. SOMERVILLE 
Advertisement Manager “ Punch* 
10 Bouverie Street 
London, Eng. 
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Ads 


In 
Spanish 


Ten of our long- 
term advertisers 
translate portions of 
their copy into 
Spanish. They reach 
the business men 
and travelers of six 
nations through 































Ocean Wireless 
- News 


THE NEWSPAPER 
OF THE 
SEA 


Carries conviction 
to people of means 
when they are in 
purchasing mood. 


Published daily on ships 
at sea sailing between 
ports in the U. S., Can- 
ada, Cuba, Porto Rico, 
Bermuda, Mexico, Pan- 
ama and South America. 


Wireless Press, Inc. 
326 Broadway §§ New York 


Also Publish: 
THE WIRELESS AGE 
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tion molded by the publicity of 
injudicious advertising of a few 
over-zealous real-estate men has 
put their stamp of disapproval 
and lack of sympathy for the 
farmers of the older East. 

Coming to our own day, the 
third illustration of adverse af. 
vertising is based upon the la 
of sympathy of business men for 
the trials and tribulations of the 
farmer. Until recently, business 
and especially big business, 
showed an absolute contempt for 
anything rural or even urban. 
With the war came, at the request 
of humanity, a display of produc- 
tion energy and purchasing power 
that amazed the world, and inci- 
dentally awakened in ‘the minds 
of big business a vision of unde- 
veloped fields of undreamt-of 
proportions, upon which they laid 
down a barrage of advertising 
that is no more effective than ad- 
vertising the same materials to 
the inhabitants of Mars. By their 
very advertisements they show 
themselves to be out of sympathy 
with the farmer, that they do not 
understand his philosophy and 
that they do not speak his lan- 
guage. Production at present 
seems to be their keynote when 
anyone even remotely connected 
with agriculture knows that pro- 
duction is now almost a fighting 
word with the farmer. 

What they want is distribution 
and utilization of what they 
already have produced to make 
room for those crops now in the 
process of making. The day is 
gone when anyone can handle the 
farmer trade and in its place has 
come a new era when all phases 
of agricultural pursuits from the 
man on the soil to him who sells 
to him. or advertises to him is 
handled by a series of specialists 
who speak his language, sympa- 
thize with him, know his wants 
and philosophy and cater to them. 





C. A. Baumgart Heads Des 
Moines Ad Club 


At the annual meeting of the Ad- 
vertising Club of Des Moines, Iowa, 
C. A. Baumgart was elected president; 
Chester Cogswell, vice-president; Ray 
Lockard, secretary-treasurer. 
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Let Texas 
Theatre Screens 


Tell Your Story— 






Each dot is a town 
in which one to 
sixteen theatres 
show Simpson 
Standardized 
Sereen Advertis- 
ing every per 
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1,000,000 Prosperous Texans attend Texas 
Theatres every week. YOUR sales mes- 
sage, animated or in full color, can be 
shown to them all. 


week, SCREEN ADVERTISING can 

tell Texas about your product quickly, 
economically and with unparalleled effec- 
tiveness. 


SCREEN ADVERTISING has _ been 
STANDARDIZED in Texas. Operating 
on signed yearly contracts with exhibitors, 
Simpson’s effective distribution system and 
thorough-going checking service takes the 
guesswork out and insures that 


You Get What You Pay For! 


Simpson can give you this service in any 
Texas towns and cities you need, for any 
length of time, and 
will design and pre- 
pare for you, if neces- 
sary, films or slides 
of exclusive, attrac- 
tive, sales-compelling 
character. 


R iveek, sc over 1,000,000 people each 


Ask Us for Details 
and Prices 


” JAMES P. SIMPSON CO., Inc. 


Theatre Advertising 
“1709 Elm Street _ Dallas, Texas 
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RAND 
KUROW 


INDEX TABS 


‘‘These Will Make 
Our Filing Easy’’ 


ITH the new Rand MAKUROWN Index 

Tabs you index to suit yourself. Just write 

the label—pencil, pen or type—insert in the Tab 

and cut the Tab the desired length. Then mois- 

ten the gummed surface of the Tab end and 

For General attach to the sheet or card end you are indexing. 


Filing These Rand Tabs are strips of transparent 
celluloid, attractively colored, moulded to protect 
and hold the labels firmly. Easy to get at—they 

\T cannot ‘get torn off or become “dog-eared.” 
MAKUROWN Tabs form the money saving 
For Card . ° 
Indexing way of indexing records—the Government and 
big business firms use them in large quantities. 
Sold by stationers everywhere in 6-inch lengths 
(unless otherwise ordered) and 3/16 in., 4% in., 
3/8 in. and \% in. widths in a variety of colors, per- 
mitting wide indexing classifications. If your 
stationer cannot supply you, write direct for 
prices, etc. Blank labels come with Tabs. 


THE RAND COMPANY 
Originators of the Visible, Index 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


For Pocket Branches and Sales Agencies 
Indexing in Twenty Principal Cities. 





The brightly colored, neatly fitting MAKUROWN Index Tabs will 
endow your dingiest file with a new efficiency. You will find it a pleas- 
ure to try our generous sample of six colors and four sizes sent on re- 
ceipt of 12c (to cover postage and packing). Write the Rand Company, 
Dept. B-4, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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Teach Women What 
Advertising Does 


They Buy a Large Share of the 
Wares Purchased for the Home 
and Yet Do Not Understand the 
Economic Functions of Adver- 
tising—A Proposed Programme 
of Education 


By Mrs. Christine Frederick 


O-DAY a serious situation is 
foreshadowing for the busi- 
ness of advertising, and advertis- 
ing should bestir itself so that the 
plain truth may become more 
widely known. I am quite sure 
that if the bright advertising 
agents of this country saw another 
line of industry, or any other as- 
sociation, facing possible public 
antagonism, that they would go 
before them and win an appro- 
priation to be spent to educate the 
public. Like the shoemaker 
whose children go unshod, adver- 
tising is doing nothing about 
throwing light on its own pro- 
fession. Women have universally 
responded to advertising, but they 
are as yet unconscious or unin- 
formed as a class regarding the 
economic function of advertising. 
You who are publicity experts 
have never yet let the light of 
publicity glare on your own acts. 
What is the economic function 
of advertising from the con- 
sumer’s angle? I have read a 
great deal of speeches and theory, 
but you cannot get the masses to 
achieve understanding through 
abstractions. Napoleon said that 
an army travels on its stomach, 
and so, too, the average home- 
maker lives on her breakfast 
table, or in the same sense, sees 
things only from the practical 
point of view. You will have to 
’ through her market 

basket in order to convince her. 
You will have to show her the 
true value of advertising with the 
same clearness with which you 
were able to show 24,000,000 of 


Portion of address before the General 
Sessions of the Indianapolis Convention, 
A. A. C. of W. 
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WORCESTER, MASS. 


ADVERTISING COMPARISONS 


For First Five Months 
of 1920 


GAZETTE....244,036 inches 
Second paper. ... 228,856 inches 
Third paper......178,691 inches 


The above is Week-day adver- 
tising. It includes everything 
from the smallest Want Ad to 
the largest Display. 


The 
“GAZETTE” 
LEADS! 


In DISPLAY advertising — 
six days against six—the “Ga- 
zette’s” LEAD over the Tele- 
gram (morning) was 165,004 
lines; LEAD over the Post 
(evening) was 256,970 lines 


And it is DISPLAY advertis- 
ing that brings customers into 
Worcester stores to Buy Goods! 


National Advertising 


For first FIVE MONTHS of 
1920, the “Gazette” LEADS the 
Telegram (morning) 169,302 
lines—and leads the Post (eve- 
ning) 386,190 lines. 


Circulation 
OVER 
32,000 net paid 


Almost wholly CONCEN- 
TRATED in Worcester’s imme- 
diate trading zone! 


Worcester Gazette 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston New York————Chicago 






















WANTED: 
A Correspondent 


A client of ours has a fine 
opening for a young or middle 
aged man who is now holding a 
position as correspondent where 
his ability is determined by ac- 
tual mail order results, and who 
wants a position with a bigger 
future. 


Our client’s business is grow- 
ing very rapidly, and this posi- 
tion, which will pay $3000.00 
or more to start, should grow to 
$10,000.00 per year or more 
within two or three years, pro- 
vided it is secured by a man of 
genuine ability. 


Please apply by letter only, 
stating your qualifications 
full. Your correspondence will 
be treated in the strictest con- 
fidence and none of your former 
connections will be investigated 
until after your permission to 
do so has been granted. 


in 


O. J. McClure. 
Advertising Agency 


10 So. LaSalle St. 
Chicago 
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people why they should buy Lib- 
erty Bonds; you will have to show 
her how dealers and jobbers in- 
sist on the largest profit in every 
case where there is no consumer 
demand; you will have to prove 
to her that when you spend even 
a million dollars in advertising, 
you can reduce the cost of the 
article to the woman consumer 
because an article which moves 
fast at a low margin of profit can 
be sold cheaper to the consunier 
than an article that moves slowly 
and on which the dealer requires 
a large per cent of profit. In 
other words, you will have to 
make her believe how greatness 
of demand and many and rapid 
repeat orders based on her good 
will and satisfaction result in less 
and less cost and in greater 
values. 

Further, you will have to “sell” 
her on your vigilance work. You 
have made a great fuss over it, 
and rightly so among yourselves, 
but you should be telling the 
homemaker about it so that she 
will know that the advertising 
men are on her side in eliminating 
that advertiser who abuses adver- 
tising in an effort to sell false 
value. Woman’s confidence in 
advertising bears a direct ratio to 
her response to it. If she has an 
80 per cent confidence, she buys 
80 per cent—if she has only a 20 
per cent confidence, she buys only 
20 per. cent. 


WOMAN'S IMPORTANCE AS THE 
CHIEF BUYER 


You as consumer experts are 
no doubt familiar with the exact 
percentages of each group of 
products which the woman buys. 

Women buy 48 per cent of all 
drugs, 96 per cent of all dry- 
goods, 87 per cent. of raw and 
market foods, 48.5 per cent of 
hardware and house furnishings. 
Indeed, a _ recent investigation 
showed that the only things men 
buy alone are 36 per cent of the 
newspapers, .28 per cent of the 
dogs, 24 per cent of the phono- 
graphs, and: 20 per cent of the gas 
fixtures! Even worse, women 
alone buy 11.2 per cent of’ men’s 
clothing without ‘consulting ° you, 
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Preserve the Quality— 
But Lessen the Cost 


For a perfect reproduction at a frac- 
tion of the cost 


O’FLAHERTY'’S 
PEERLESS MATS 


take a big lead over electros, They 
are the Quality product of one of the 
largest mat makers in the world. They 
have satisfactorily taken their place 
in many large campaigns. 





How about yours ? 


Made by O’F LAHERTY 
225 West 39thSt. New York, 











a 









———— : 
Magnetos, Batteries, Coils, Switches, and other Ignition Equipment 
are profitably advertised in FARM MACHINERY - FARM POWER 
BECAU SE— 
It overcomes sales resistance for Manufacturers who equip their Trac- 
tors and Gas Engines with Ignition in which the Dealers’ confidence 
has thus been created. 
It’s the most simple, yet most effective way to 
co-operate with the Manufacturers and Dealers 


FARM MACHINERY-FARM POWER, St. Louis, Mo. 
Charter Member Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
Individual Member United States Chamber of C 
“Headquarters for Tractor and Farm Equipment Facts”’ 
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Co-operation by 

The American Sugar Refining Company 
The Loose- Wiles Biscuit Company 

and The H. J. Heinz Company 

With The Providence News 


Last January the Providence News and the National Biscuit 
Company showed national advertisers how to push their products 
in big newspaper space at small cost to all concerned—manufac- 
turer, jobber and retailer. 


In Printers’ Ink at that time the Providence News told how the 
National Biscuit Company used its sales force to canvass local 
grocers for advertising of its products, each dealer paying his 
pro rata of a three-page broadside. This cost each dealer next 
to nothing. It cost the national advertiser nothing but the little 
extra time spent by salesmen in getting the co-operation of the 
grocers. 


On Friday, May 28, three of the thirty-two pages in the Provi- 
dence News were sold in the same manner. The American Sugar 
Refining Company sold two full pages to wholesalers promoting 
Domino Syrup. The American Sugar Refining Company’s sales- 
men are now selling more pages of the Providence News to the 
retailers and manufacturers who used Domino Syrup. 


The third page of the co-operative advertising to which the atten- 
tion of sales managers is specially directed was filled with small 
advertisements illustrating the varied forms of Sunshine Biscuits. 


Shortly the H. J. Heinz Company will co-operate with the 
Rhode Island retailers in the exclusive use of the Providence, 
News pages along the same line. 


Why do sellers of food products in the Rhode Island market 
use the Providence News alone for these advertising campaigns? 


If you are interested in knowing, write 


The_ Providence News 


JOHN A. HENNESSY, President JAMES C. GARRISON, Vice-President 
HENRY D. HAMILTON, Secretary and Treasurer 
New York and Boston: Payne Burns & Smith 
Chicago and Detroit: G. Logan Payne Company 
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and even help you to buy 22.9 per 
cent more, so that 34 per cent of 
the distinguished advertising fra- 
ternity is wearing clothes chosen 
and bought for them by women! 
Women to-day are constantly 
facing the situation where it is 
apparently best to buy bulk or 
unbranded or unadvertised goods 
and you must point out to her the 
distinctions and differences. In 
order that you will not think me 
a mere theorist, I give here an 
outline of the steps or suggestions 
by which you can increase the 
good will of the consumer toward 
advertising, and above all, implant 
in her the firm faith that advertis- 
ing does not increase the cost of 
the product, but, on the contrary, 
helps reduce the H. C. of L. 


CAMPAIGN TO ADVERTISE ADVERTIS- 
ING TO THE CONSUMER 


1. The preparation of an un- 
academic and easy-to-read book- 
let which would “sell” the con- 
sumer on the economic advan- 
tages of the advertised product. 
If fifty of the largest advertisers 
in the United States would give 
even a tiny corner of their adver- 
tising offerings to send such a 
booklet, they would get a half 
million distribution in thirty days, 
into the consumer’s hands. 

2. Graphic exhibits showing 
how advertising reduces living 
costs. I would like to see such 
exhibits at Pure Food and House- 
hold Shows, in every grocery and 
store selling advertised products, 
and other places where women 
congregate. 

3. Advertisements whose copy 
would tell the story of the bene- 
fits and low cost of advertised 
products. 

4. Lectures. 

5. Authorized representation in 
Congress and before other bodies 
of law makers to explain com- 
petently the exact facts as to the 
necessity of advertising and con- 
tinually to represent advertising 
and create good will for it on 
behalf of the public, especially the 
woman consumer. 

I almost hesitate to say that 
there is still further need of a 
woman’s viewpoint in the actual 
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No more wasting time, paper 
and salaries. 

Just drop your catalog or article 
into its container, and mail. 
These Parcel Post Carriers made 
from light, medium and heavy 
weight boxboard with sure Lock. 
No WRAPPING OF TYING necessary. 

Ask for Samples and Prices 
MADE ONLY BY 


Chicago Carton Company 
4433 Ogden Avenue 516 Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 














“When Seconds 





‘Catalogs 


—Quick!”’ 


Give us the plates and copy, and 
whether it’s a million run or not, 
we'll give you a delivery date 
that the entire K-L organization 
will stand back of. Many large 
national advertisers and mail 
order houses bank on K-L service. 


Kenfield - Leach Company 
**Chicago’s Leading Printers” 
bd Federal Street, Chicago 


— 
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Good Color Work or Em- 
bossing Has Advertising 
Value 


The quality of the work makes 
a world of difference in the ef- 
fectiveness of labels or other 
merchandising printed matter. 

Our designers and pressmen 
have attained a high degree of 
skill in handling colors, gold, em- 
bossing and steel die stamping. 

Put your printing problems up 
to us and get our advice. They 
will receive our prompt and care- 
ful attention. 


L. Kehlmann Company 
Designing — Printing — Embossing 
239 West 28th St., New York City 











Is Drug 
Topics read 


See reprints 
of D.T. articles 
in 
Literary Di 
Printers I 
Peden 
vertising & 

—and others 
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handling of the copy and illustra- 
tions of many_ products used in 
the home. No matter how expert 
the copy department, its “mere 
men” cannot always encompass 
the view of that article if used by 
a woman herself. This is par- 
ticularly true of foods, of equip- 
ment, and the labor- saving inven- 
tions now coming into such rapid 
use. The fact that 98 per cent of 
all women are now doing their 
own housework creates an un- 
usual opportunity for the adver- 
tising of all utilities in the home. 
This is the mechanical age of the 
household, but in _ selling  ap- 
pliances to women, it should be 
remembered that women do not 
understand the technical side of 
machinery, they want to know the 
use of the product, that is, the 
practical side. That is why there 
is an opportunity for the woman 
in advertising, for the woman 
consultant, who can supplement 
by personal home test the work of 
an agency. 


Farmers Use Motor Trucks 


Some very interestin figures are 
given in a recent issue of the S. A. E. 
Bulletin, which show that the American 
farming class is the largest user of 
motor trucks in the world. In 1917, 
the last year for which complete statis- 
tics are available, there were 79,789 
motor trucks in operation by farmers. 
Manufacturers ranked next with 75,928 
trucks, while 74,486 vehicles operated 
by retail merchants took third place. 
While the estimates for 1918 show a 
marked increase in the number of mo- 
tor trucks in use, the farmer still retains 
his leading place. It is estimated that 
in the last year approximately 350,000,- 
000 tons of farm products were hauled 
to market in motor trucks by the farm- 
ers and market gardeners of this coun- 
try. The cost of handling this large 
quantity of produce, much of which 
was of a perishable nature, was approxi- 
mately half that of horse-drawn trans- 
portation, according to an average of 
the actual operating figures which have 
been compiled for the entire United 
States and which cover a wide range 
of local conditions.—Scientific American, 


McDarby Directs Moon 
Motor Advertising 


Neil E. McDarby, formerly at the 
head of sales and advertising of the 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company in 
St. Louis, has become advertising man- 
ager of the Moon Motor Car Company 
of St. Louis. Mr. McDarby spent 
twenty-two months in the air service 





of the United States army. 
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ALBERT FRANK 
& COMPANY 


An 2MOURCES 


HAT business expansion has made it advisable 

to add to its executive board. At a special 

meeting of the Board of Directors, to main- 

tain the highest degree of service to our 
clients, and to emphasize the importance of their work, 
Mr. E. W. Kimmelberg, Mr. M. Robert Herman, 
Mr. Lloyd B. Myers, Mr. John Henry Schwarting, Jr., 
were elected Vice-Presidents, and Mr. George Borst, 
Assistant-Secretary. 


Frank James Rascovar .. .. . . President 
Harry Rascovar . . /ice-President and Treasurer 
7 6 enter goer: 


W.N. Record . 2 Vice-President 
(in charge of the c hicage Office) 
E. W. Kimmelberg . . Vice-President 
(in charge of Sales) 
M. Robert Herman .. “aap Vice-President 
(In charge of Research and Plans) 
John Henry Schwarting, Jr. . « Vice-President 
(in charge of Financial Service) 
Lloyd B. Myers. . » « « «+ Vice-President 
Inc harge of Service) 
George Borst . . Assistant Secretary 
(In charge of T ransportation Advertising) 


ALBERT FRANK 
& COMPANY 


ADVERTISING 
Jourteen Stone Street 
CHICAGO New York LONDON 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


The New Home of 

Albert Frank & Company 

Albert Frank & Company Building 
14 Stone Street, New York 
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Of Course 


ofl | Vou Real 
NY © MR. UPDEGRAFF’S 


article on 


“The Airplane and Advertising 
a. of the Future” 








in 


Printers’ Ink 
May 27, 1920 


AIRCRAFT Now You 


YEAR B@®K 
Must Read 








THE AIRCRAFT YEAR BOOK FOR 1920 


“The Authority on Aviation” 
Issued by The Manufacturers Aircraft Association, Inc. 





335 Pages of Facts About Flying. 80 Pages of 
Instructive Photographs and Numerous Maps. 
Handsomely Bound in Cloth. 











The Airplane has become essential to every industry. This volume 
shows how your business can be benefited by the use of aircraft. 


If you believe in the very spirit of your own pro- 
fession—opportunity—send $2.25 at once and the 
Aircraft Year Book will be sent to you post paid 


THE MANUFACTURERS AIRCRAFT ASSOCIATION, Inc. (°%§*) 
501 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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Advertising 
for the California Fruit 
Growers 





(Continued from page 36) 

Likewise the California walnut 
growers, since organizing their 
association eight years ago, have 
reduced their cost of selling Cali- 
fornia walnuts from 6 to 3 per 
cent of the f.o.b. value. The 
association’s output in 1913 was 
only 5,000 tons, while to-day it 
markets over 20,000 tons in a nor- 
mal year. 

For fear someone might wish 
to credit co-operative advertising 
with creating such demand that 
oranges and lemons might be sold 
at exorbitant prices I will show 
you the index of our prices dur- 
ing the war. This chart happens 
to go back to the year we began 
advertising lemons, but our or- 
ange advertising started in 1907. 

These charts show the increase 
or decrease in delivered prices of 
oranges and lemons compared. 

First, with Bradstreet’s Index 
of the wholesale prices on ninety- 
six commodities ; 

Second, with the Department of 
Agriculture’s Index of articles 
which the farmers buy. 

We take the five-year pre-war 
average—that is, the average 
prices from 1909 to 1913, as 100 
per cent. Here are the facts: 


Brad- Articles 

street’s Farmers Orange Lemon 
Year Index Buy Prices Prices 
1914.. 99.8 103 90.0 95.5 
1915.. 100.4 112 100.4 59.9 
1916.. 132.6 125 111.3 96.6 
1917.. 175.6 153 J 
1918.. 210.0 * 
1919.. 209.2 213 177.1 110.7 


The charts and tables show that 
only once in the last six years 
have the prices of oranges and 
lemons exceeded, or equaled, the 
rise in pricé of ninety-six stable 
commodities, as reported by Brad- 
street’s, or the rise in the price of 
articles bought by farmers, as 
reported by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. In 1918, 
due to the very short crop in 
California simultaneously with a 
short crop in Florida, the price of 
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oranges slightly exceeded the rise 
in Bradstreet’s Index and the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s Index 
of the articles which farmers buy. . 

In the early part of 1919 Brad- 
street’s: Index registered a decline 
in prices which brought the aver- 
age for that year below the aver- 
age of 41918. Commencing,with 
June, 1919, there has been an up- 
ward movement in Bradstreet’s 
Index, so that on March 1, 1920, 
this was standing at 223 as com- 
pared with 100 for the pre-war 
average and 209.2 for the 1919 
average. 

Since 1912 the returns to grow- 
ers of the Associated Raisin Com- 
pany have increased 99 per cent, 
while the price to the consumer 
has only increased 30.4 per -cent. 

Co-operative advertising has 
brought relief to these industries 
without affecting the interests of 
the public. In fact, it has bene- 
fited the public in ways we will 
see in a minute or two. By the 
economic assistance which co- 
operative advertising has been 
able to render to those rural pro- 
ducers it has effected a genuine 
social service. 

Just imagine how the opportu- 
nities for selling a commodity like 
life insurance would be increased 
if the insurance companies got to- 
gether and, through co-operative 
advertising, educated the public to 
the value of insurance. How 
much easier it would be for each 
particular salesman to sell his par- 
ticular policy to the more enlight- 
ened buyer! Think of the hours 
of bickering and the selling ex- 
pense that would be saved. 

It is interesting to note that the 
entire spread between the price 
the consumer pays and what the 
producer of walnuts gets is only 
35 per cent of the selling price. 
This’ margin includes the associ- 
ation’s selling cost, freight, job- 
ber’s profit and retailer’s profit. 
And this feat is a distinct tribute 
to co-operative advertising and 


selling. 


SPREADING THE SEASON 


Suppose you were in a line of 
business having but a seasonal de- 
mand. Perhaps you have thought 






















































Keep Tabs 
On This Ad 


long enough to read it through. 
hen write for details about 


Graffco 
Index Tabs 


—the washable, celluloid-faced tabs 
for books, ledgers, etc. They make 
quick work of finding the right 
page. Real time and trouble savers. 
Easy to put on. Sure to stay on. 
Easy to remove when you want to 
remove them. Several good-look- 
ing styles, plain or printed. 

Now drop us a line for details 
and prices. 


GEORGE B. GRAFF COMPANY 
Mfrs. of Time-Saving Office Devices 
18 Beacon St., Somerville, Boston 42, Mass. 
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“The Farmer & Settler” 


offers the American manufacturer 


the opportunity to “shake hands” 
with the wealthiest buyers in the 
world—the rich farmers of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. 


You can best meet these buyers 


through the columns of “The 
Farmer & Settler,” published 
twice weekly in Sydney, N. S. W. 


For complete information, write 


British and Colonial Press, Inc. 


Sole Agents in the United States and Canada 
Cunard Bldg., 


Chicago New York 





150 Nassau Street, 
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of the advantages in production 
and selling that might accrue to 
you if the demand for your goods 
were only more uniform. You 
may have thought that advertising 
could help spread your season over 
a longer period, but you didn’t 
feel that your business shauld 
shoulder so big a task, especially 
when your competitors would 
share the benefits. Here we have 
another fundamental condition— 
a typical one in many industries— 
which co-operative advertising is 
admirably suited to improve. In 
industries where co-operative ad- 
vertising has been tried it Basi im- 
proved this condition. 

The millinery people are plan- 
ning a co-operative advertising 
campaign to develop, first, the 
summer millinery season, and, 
then, the winter season, so that 
instead of two comparatively brief’ 
buying periods there will be, 
henceforth, four. This plan is in- 
tended to jevel out the peaks and 
valleys in the monthly sales, and 
thereby make. possible a more uni- 
form rate of production and sell- 
ing, with its resulting economies, 
from which the public, as well as 
the milliners, will benefit. 

In these days, and those just 
ahead of us, uniformity in the 
rate of production and selling, 
with its consequent effect on the 
level of prices and employment of 
labor, is of tremendous impor- 
tance, and co-operative advertis- 
ing can "do much for the laboring 
man that will be a social service. 

When the coal operators started 
their campaign to get people to 
anticipate their winter and au- 
tumn demand they set in motion 
an idea that was of great eco- 
nomic importance. By increasing 
the delivery of coal in the sum- 
mer, or slack months, the opera- 
tors lowered their sales peaks and 
made their delivery more uni- 
form. This brought about obvious 
economies and a more steady em- 
ployment of mine workers which 
benefited everybody—the coal op- 
erators, the coal trade, the. labor 
employed in the mine, and the 
consumer. 

So co-operative advertising can 
rescue the East Side shop worker 
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To Those Who Plan to 
Visit Europe This Year 


op urety European offices of the Ameri- 
can Express Company invite you to 
avail yourself of their facilities while you 
are abroad. 


These offices are in the cities you will visit. 
The men-in charge can tell you the things 
you wish to know. In these offices you 
will find a cordial welcome and a genuine 
desire to assist you in every possible way. 
You may have your letters and cablegrams 
sent there, to be held for you, or forwarded 
as you wish. You may use the Visitors’ 
Rooms as your business headquarters or 
your social rendezvous. In the Reading 
Rooms you will find newspapers from 
home, and writing tables for your conve- 
nience. 


These offices sell railroad and steamship 
tickets, make hotel reservations,. arrange 
battlefield tours and airplane flights; they 
sell and cash Travelers Cheques and Let- 
ters of Credit; buy and sell the currency of 
all countries. They insure your baggage, 
ship it or store it. Their operations in- 
clude every branch of banking, shipping, 
travel and foreign trade—but their hospi- 
tality is extended to travelers, whether their 
banking and travel business is handled there 
or elsewhere. 


Renovations and extensions, which the war 
delayed, are now being completed in these 
offices to equip them, even better than be- 
fore, to accommodate you and serve you to 
your satisfaction. 


The European Offices of the 


. AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


Head Office, 11 Rue Scribe, Paris 


For Addresses of the 30 European Offices, write the 
American Express Travel Department, 65 Broadway, N,. Y¥. 
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BusINEss JX SUR ANCE 


Constructive ADVERTISING is 
the most profitable form of Business 
INSURANCE. 


EssENTIALLY it is an insurance of in- 
creasing production. 


INCIDENTALLY it insures the good 
will of the consumer. 


A wise dusiness investment is a Busi- 
ness Insurance policy. 


Gornay, Inc., is producing construc- 
tive advertising which pays large 
premiums. 


Our recently enlarged organization 
enables us to render this same Busti- 
NESS BUILDING SERVICE ¢o a few 
more representative firms. 


GORNAY ine 


CONSTRUCTIVE ADVERTISING 
605 FirTH AVENUE "New YORK 
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and Pennsylvania coal miner just 
as it saved the California orange 
grower from over-production and 
bankruptcy. 

And co-operative advertising is 
bringing relief to other industries 
by making sales and production 
more stable. 

Take the walnut industry. Sell- 
ing California walnuts after the 
holidays was once like trying to 
sell fire-crackers after the Fourth 
of July. After Christmas the 
dealer would take the remainder 
of his walnuts to his warehouse 
or basement and leave them there 
in oblivion until the following 
Thanksgiving. Largely due to 
the educational advertising of the 
California Walnut Growers’ As- 
sociation, walnuts have now be- 
come an all-year commodity. 
Their manager told me recently 
that he estimated that between 40 
and 50 per cent of the 1919 crop 
will be purchased by consumers 
between January and October of 
this year. These months were 
the “dead ones” a few years ago. 
The walnut grower can now lift 
his head in economic pride. 

The cranberry people had pre- 
cisely the same problem. Cran- 
berries were once for Thanksgiv- 
ing or Christmas turkey and that 
alone. But advertising is chang- 
ing all that for the cranberry 
farmer. 

There was a time when our own 
organization had few oranges to 
sell during the summer. Our or- 
anges were chiefly Navels, which 
mature from December to May. 
During the summer we took on 
outside accounts to keep busy. 
But finally we developed a sum- 
mer orange in California—the 
Valencia—which matures from 
May to November. Many people 
said the public wouldn’t eat or- 
anges while berries and other sea- 
sonal fruits were plentiful. But 
our people leaned on their old 

ally, co-operative advertising, and 
now we sell oranges the year 
around. 

Contrary to the experience of 
our orange growers, our lemon 
growers had trouble with their 
winter market. Lemon trees never 
rest. Some fruit is picked off 


| 
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The 
Atlanta Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 


1,523,928 


Lines of fair advertising 
were carried in May, 1920. 


This set a new record 
for Georgia. 


The Journal 


Covers Dixie Like the Dew 








Are you searching for new markets? 


Consult the Directory of Illinois 
Manufacturers. 


Contains names of all 

fm, ‘Illinois Manufacturers. 

is Classifies all Illinois 
Products. @ 

Lists Manufacturers 


according to towns. 
Gives officers, invested capital and 
number of employes. 


An invaluable reference book for buy- 
ers and sellers alike. 

A limited amount of high-grade co 
vertising will be accepted. Rates $100 
a page. 

Edition limited. Ready for delivery 
about \ e —} r, 1920. Price $10 


postpaid Send for sample pages free. 
ILLINOIS wie Gee ASS'N 
76 West Mogroe St., Ch 


An organization hsm 0% of 
capital invested in Illinois industries. 


Established 1895. 
© 
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Apartment 
Buildings— 
millions of dollars are being 
spent in the construction of 
apartment buildings to meet the 
unprecedented demand for 


homes. In every city the story 
is the same. 


The owners who construct and 
choose the material and equip- 
ment for these buildings can be 
reached only thru 


and BUILDING MANAGEMENT 


Member A. B. C. and A.B. P. 


City Hall-Square Building 
Chicago 


WORDS WIN! 


For want of the right word many 
an appeal or description has suffered. 
Like the enthusiastic Frenchman's 
remarks on witnessing some notable 
scene: Superb! Sublime! Pretty Good! 

To all of us comes that moment 
“When words fail,” and so to save 
us the tedious task of searching thru 
our ponderous Webster, we have com- 
piled a handy little WEBSTERETTE, 
which gives you easy access to the 
choicest words that may be success- 
fully employed in the making of a 
good advertisement or sales letter. 


Selected Words For Selling 


Contains the most expressive and 
convincing words in the entire realm 
of human thought which may be used 
to express 


. . 

Quality— Advantages—Price 

To the man who writes advertising or sales 
letters this little book is worth real money. 
Pocket size, so arranged that—ZIP!—you 
have before you a complete selection of those 
Words which, if correctly used, will influence 
your readers to your way of thinking. Price 
One Dollar, Postpaid. 


DALL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Denham Building Denver, Colorado 
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each tree every thirty days and 
shipments must be kept going reg. 
ularly. It is easy to sell lots of 
lemons when the weather is hot 
and people want lemonade, but 
during the cold months the de 
mand has been relatively light, 
So we have concentrated our ad- 
vertising in the winter months 
and featured winter or year 
round uses, such as lemon pie, 
lemon in tea, lemon for garnish- 
ing, for hair-rinse, and so on, 

During the last four years the 
sale of California lemons during 
the cold months, from December 
1 to March 31, has increased 
18.8 per cent over the average 
sales for the same period during 
the previous ten years. During 
the balance of the year the sales 
have increased only 6.3 per cent. 
It is obvious that we have been 
making headway in straightening 
out our monthly sales curve be- 
cause we have increased our win- 
ter sales almost three times as fast 
as our summer sales. 

So co-operative advertising is a 
welcome idea to many industries 
which are seeking to gain new 
markets, and in some cases a do- 
mestic trade won during the war. 
Likewise it is a prospective proj- 
ect for American manufacturers 
wishing to enter the foreign 
world-markets. ; 


TENDS TO IMPROVE QUALITY. 


I do not need to tell you that 
the tendency of present-day ad- 
vertising is to improve and stand- 
ardize quality. Advertising quick- 
ens the process in which the. fit 
survive. We put trade-marks on 
our products for the buyer's 
guidance. We call attention to the 
label and what it guarantees. But 
on an unworthy product a trade- 
mark becomes the buyer’s danger 
signal and it fails only sooner 
when we direct upon it the 
searching rays of public criticism 
through public advertising. 

Sometimes you hear a manu- 
facturer say that he would im- 
prove the quality of his product 
if only his competitors would. Co- 
operation simplifies the process of 
improving quality by prompting 
everyone to act at once. 
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The laborer is worthy of his hire 


All service is worthy of its 
hire and good service cannot 
be continuously obtained un- 
less adequately rewarded. 


From the beginning of tele- 
phone history the American 
public has received the best 
telephone service of any 
country in the world. In 
proportion to the service ren- 
dered the people have paid 
less for this telephone service 
than any other country in the 
world. 


The reason why the Amer- 
ican people have received the 
highest type of telephone 
service at the least propor- 
tionate cost is because the 
Bell System has been operated 
on a scientifically economic 





One Policy 
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basis. Every device which 
inventive skill, engineering 
ability, labor and time saving 
talent has been able to create; 
every efficiency known to 
buying, operation, executive 
control and financial conduct 
has been employed. 


Public service companies 
feel the high cost of living as 
well as individuals. Pay them 
enough to make possible their 
giving good service. There 
is no permanent saving in 
poorly paid service. 


In this land of opportunity 
none of us is willing to jeop- 
ardize his success or happi- 
ness by stinting the payment 
necessary to secure the most 
helpful and efficient service. 


% AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 
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To Advertising 
Agency Executives 


A production manager who 
thoroughly knows how to manu- 
facture or buy art, engraving, 


composition, electrotypes, stereos, | 


matrices, printing, etc., is leav- 
ing one of the largest agencies 
for personal reasons and his 
services can now be secured. 


In his last connection he has 
increased the profits several 


times the amount of his salary. 


This man is considered an 
authority on all matters pertain- 
ing to the production end of 
advertising. 


He is an energetic worker, a 
capable executive and organizer, 
old enough to have had thor- 
ough experience and 
enough to be actively on the job 
all the time. 


young 


This man is not cheap, but he 





will pay big dividends on the | 


salary he asks. A _ percentage 
arrangement will be favorably 
considered. 


B. J., Box 83 
Care of Printers’ Ink 
Peoples Gas Bldg. 
Chicago 
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The National Canners’ Associ- 
ation collects from its members 
3 cents a case for advertising 
and 2 cents a case for inspec- 
tion. The two propositions are 
inseparable. The canner can't 
share in the advertising unless his 
goods are inspected. That means 
better canned goods and more 
canned goods sold. So this has 
increased the responsibility of the 
small producer as well as his pres 
tige and consequent welfare. Here 
is an example of how advertising 
has improved quality for the ben- 
efit of manufacturer, trade, and 
public. 

Two years ago the orange crop 
in California suffered quite a se- 
vere injury from frost. A slightly 
frosted orange is difficult to de- 
tect until several weeks after the 
damage has been done. Then it 
shows up dry and sometimes bit- 
ter. In the old days the custom 
was to get the frosted fruit to 
market before the damage was 
apparent. Shippers who moved 
the damaged fruit promptly usu- 
ally got good returns. Of course, 
it hurt the market later and it did 
tremendous permanent injury to 
the general reputation of Califor- 
nia fruit. The consumer, perhaps 
not knowing the effect of frost, 
thought California oranges were 
not juicy and had poor flavor. 
The trade felt that they had been 
hoodwinked. 

This happened in the early days. 
Now, the point I want to make 
is this. Two years ago no frosted 
fruit was shipped under the Sun- 
kist label. I say none, but of 
course it is impossible to say that 
there absolutely was none, because 
this is difficult.to be detected. But 
generally speaking, the handling 
of the situation was so successful 
that there was scarcely a com- 
plaint. The growers had invested 
two million dollars in their Sun- 
kist advertising and they were not 
going to lose that investment for 
any temporary advantage. In that 
Sunkist trade-mark they had a 
definite asset to protect. I think 
it is clearly within the truth to 
say that co-operative advertising 
has given the public better and 
more dependable goods. 
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fA Sales wisely extended into new 


markets— ,. 
That actual achievement explains 4c 


why great agencies and adver- Y) 
tisers look to our nation wide 


experience built upon 20 years’ l) 








successful work. 


Some of the finest business 
names in America allow us to 
refer to them. 


LET US TELL WHY YOU, 
TOO, SHOULD 
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CoN 
Consider the leader of the field 


LOUIS KRAM we. 


Pioneer Business-makers for 20 years 
among Foreign Speaking Millions of USA. 


299 Broadway New York City 
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The Natural Power 
House of New 
England 





HE innumerable lakes and 
_ rivers of New England con- 

stitute a vast natural power 
house that already has contributed 
much toward the progress of its 
manufacturing enterprises and in- 
dustrial expansion. ‘These sources 
of power, representing most of the 
feasible developments, have not 
approached the peak of their ca- 
pacities. In all, more than 5,700 
sources have been harnessed, yield- 
ing a total of over 1,000,000 horse- 
power and turning 10,000 wheels. 


The Merrimac River, with its 
great developments at Manchester, 
Lowell, Lawrence and other points, 
is, perhaps, the most useful river 
of its size in America. The Con- 
necticut, Housatonic, Deerfield, 
Penobscot, the Kennebec, Andros- 
coggin, Stroudwater and Saco— 
all these contribute their share to 
New England’s reservoir of local 
and economical power. In fact, 
so valuable are these projects that, 
as an example, one New England 
power company was able to effect 
a saving last winter of over 400,- 
000 tons of coal! 


These natural resources are only 
one of the reasons for the greater 
New England ‘that is to come. 
While proud of her historical 
background, she still remains 
“new.” With her Atlantic ports, 
cheap local power and unusual 
proportion of skilled workmen, it 
is only natura] that her industries 
should have become widely known 
for quality of product, for economy 
of operation and for soundness 
and reliability of management.— 


Old Colony Trust Co., Boston. 
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Fifteen Star New England Dailies 


LYNN, MASS., ITEM 


Daily Circulation 15,504 P. O. 
Population 89,336, with suburbs 100,000 


SALEM, MASS., NEWS 


Daily Circulation 18,811 P. O. 
Population 43,697, with suburbs 150,000 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION 


Daily Circulation 49,692 A. B. C. 
Population 100,000, with suburbs 250,000 


TAUNTON, MASS. DAILY 


GAZETTE 
Daily Circulation 7,909 A. B. C 


Population 38,000, with suburbs 53,000 


WORCESTER, MASS., GAZETTE 


Daily Cir. Six Mos. 30,155; Mar. 31,783 
Population 190,000, with suburbs 250,000 


PAWTUCKET, R. I., TIMES 


Net Paid Circulation 23,418 A. B. C. 
Serves territory of 130,000 


~ POST- 
BRIDGEPORT,CT. PST nay, 
Daily Circulation 46,730 P. 0. 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 220,000 


NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 


Daily and Sunday Cir. 28,334 P. O. 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 175,000 


NEW LONDON, CT., DAY (gyening) 


Daily Cir. over 10,647 A. B. C.—3c copy 
Population 30,000, with suburbs 60,000 


WATERBURY, CT., REPUBLICAN 


Daily 10,992 A.B.C.; Sun. 11,425 A.B.C. 
Population 73,144, with suburbs 100,000 


PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 
Daily Circulation 24,300 
Population 69,169, with suburbs 75,000 


BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRESS 


Daily Circulation 10,552 A. B. C. 
Population 22,000, with suburbs 40,000 





MANCHESTER, N. H. 


Daily Circulation 25,375 A. B. C. 
Population 75,063, with suburbs 150,000 


UNION and 
LEADER 


FITCHBURG, MASS., SENTINEL 


Net Paid Circulation now 9,000 
Population 41,013, with: suburbs 150,000 


LOWELL, MASS.  courrer-crtT1z=N 
Daily Circulation 16,975 P. O. 
Population 114,366, with suburbs 150,000 


EACH OF - THE 


NEWSPAPERS here 
named is a power in its home com- 
munity. 
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Co-operative advertising can ac- 
complish for an industry, or a 
group of industries, all that ad- 
vertising can accomplish for the 


individual producer. It can en- 
ae and stimulate the basic mar- 
ket by creating new users. It can 
spread a seasonal demand into a 
longer and more uniform demand. 
If the commodity to be sold has 
any points of superiority it can, 
by communicating these features 
to the public, win a larger share 
of the total business. It can re- 
duce the cost of selling by supple- 
menting personal salesmanship 
and making it more effective. It 
can reduce the unit cost of pro- 
duction by causing a larger vol- 
ume of goods to be produced. It 
can improve the esprit de corps 
of merchants, salesmen, clerks and 
workmen by awakening an in- 
creased consciousness of the im- 
portance of their industry, and by 
bestowing upon them a better pros- 
perity. It can correct misunder- 
standing by telling the truth. It 
can foster good will by pointing 
out services and policies of mutual 
benefit. It can educate the con- 
sumer to be a more discriminating 
buyer and set up trade-marks for 
the buyer’s protection. It can pro- 
mote standardization and depend- 
ability by developing new incen- 
tives for uniformity in quality. 

When we know that co-operative 
advertising has widened markets, 
stimulated industry, stabilized sell- 
ing, improved merchandise and 
lowered costs; when we know that 
it has been used to make us take 
better care of our eyes, live bet- 
ter, read more good books, put 
more money in the bank, and give 
more to the church; when we 
know that it has brought busi- 
nesses and business men closer to- 
gether in a spirit of comradeship 
and mutual service, I do not think 
that we can then doubt that co- 
operative advertising is not only 
a powerful sales force but a social 
service as well. 


Stivers With Wales Agency 


Harley E. Stivers, who has been 
with Murray Howe & Co., Inc., New 
York, and with Barnes- Crosby Com- 
pany, Chicago, is now with the Wales 
Advertising Company, New York. 
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An advertising campaign has 
been likened to a play because 
you never can tell how either 
will pull till the audience passes 
on it— 


PORTLAND 
MAINE 


A place for trial campaigns. 
A nursery for beginners. 
A proving ground to make sure. 


EVENING 
EXPRESS 


gives an audience of 23,726 
families, and these represent 
practically the 100,000 in greater 
Portland. 


The Julius Nothows Special Agency 
oston——_—_N York Chicago 


AN ILL WIND 
BLOWS NO GOOD 


The war with all its misery and taxes 
has been fhe means of teaching mer- 
chants and manufacturers that money 
paid for advertising is an investment 
(for good will) and not an expense. 


In BRIDGEPORT, Conn. 


your advertising investment works 

rom the breakfast hour to bed-time at 
one cost in the columns of BRIDGE- 
PORT’S dominating newspapers, 


THE TELEGRAM 


(Morning) 


and THE POST 


(Evening) 


Best circulation buy in Connecticut. 
Send for A. B. C. report. 








1L. A. Kuen JouN GLass 
254 Metropolitan Tower Peoples Gas Bldg. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Til. 
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The Beaten A man walked 
Track in into a New York 


agency the other 
Advertising day with a new 
plan for selling toilet necessities. 
His idea is based on the assump- 
tion that the market is so over- 
crowded with tooth pastes, shav- 
ing creams and face lotions that 
it is now impossible to get the 
retailer to stock a new article in 
this line. 

“Why not, therefore, go past 
the retail merchant entirely and 
put these goods directly into the 
home?” he declared. His scheme 
is to put a self-serving cabinet in 
every bathroom, to be filled with 
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various toilet articles, and which 
could be obtained only on the in- 
sertion of the required coin. “The 
best part of the plan,” he joy- 
ously exclaimed, “is that it will 
eliminate price-cutting. If an 
article is fifty cents, the only way 
the user can get it is to put fifty 
cents in the slot.” 

The agency executive told this 
would-be client that there were 
certain difficulties in the way of 
his scheme, which he evidently 
overlooked. He said that the pro- 
posed scheme would greatly com- 
plicate distribution, and that the 
purpose of agency service is to 
simplify it. And with that a dis- 
appointed: man was ushered out. 

Agencies are frequently ap- 
proached by prospective adver- 
tisers, who ambitiously propose to 
market their product by disre- 
garding all that experience has 
taught in regard to selling goods. 
These advertisers imagine that 
they can improve on the present 
system of distribution overnight, 
forgetting that it has been hun- 
dreds of years in the making. 
“Let us try some new way of 
putting this thing over. The old 
methods are stale,” they say. 

In the vast majority of cases, 
these men should be dissuaded 
from their intent. We admit that 
occasionally a new plan is pro- 
posed that should be tried out. 
It is perhaps a good thing that 
Clarence Saunders with his Piggly 
Wiggly plan was not discour- 
aged from putting it to the test. 
It is fortunate that such pioneers 
as Mr. Woolworth and J. C. 
Penney and Richard Sears and 
Louis Liggett had the courage of 
their convictions. Essentially, 
however, these men did not de- 
part from demonstrated prin- 
ciples. They merely, put time- 
tried methods to-work in a new 
way. 

For most advertisers, however, 
there is no better way of attain- 
ing success than to follow in the 
footsteps of Wrigley, Colgate, 
Goodrich, Procter & Gamble, 
Walter Baker, H. J. Heinz and 
the hundreds of others whose 
names adorn America’s commer- 
cial peerage. They succeeded in 
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marketing their products profit- 
ably by utilizing the established 
system of distribution. Instead 
of opposing the old order, they let 
it: help them, They, in turn, 
helped it through the powerful 
advertising assistance which they 
have consistently rendered. The 
average embryo advertiser will 
still find their methods worth 


trying. 


Sampling ‘Sometimes the 


too enthusiastic 
That Is Too prosecution of a 


Successful “sampling” idea 
in an advertising campaign has 
the effect of interposing a check 
to the sales response. 

Not long ago a manufacturer 
of mattresses incorporated in its 
national magazine copy an offer 
to send a small sample box of 
specimens of the cotton used in 
its mattresses to all who would 
write for it. It was thought that 
these requests could be sent to the 
company’s sales agents and would 
constitute a body of prospects 
that could be turned into cus- 
tomers. A very large number of 
requests for the sample box came 
from a certain territory. Upon 
being followed up, it was dis- 
covered that in nearly every in- 
stance the inquiries emanated 
from school children, members of 
a special class just then’ taking 
up the study of cotton. They had 
invariably used their parents’ 
names in the requests. The offer 
of the cotton samples, therefore, 
had to be eliminated from sub- 
sequent advertisements. 

Another case of a somewhat 
different kind occurred in connec- 
tion with a plan worked out by 
a manufacturer of baby cribs. 
These cribs were too large to per- 
mit of display in the dealer’s win- 
dows or on his counter. Conse- 
quently, a miniature crib was de- 
vised in which all the distinctive 
features of the regular cribs were 
carried out. The counter space 
occupied by the miniature crib 
was inconsiderable, which, of 
course, operated in favor of its 
being displayed. ; 

The miniature was so attractive 
that prospective customers became 
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interested in it as a plaything for 
their children. They offered to 
buy it. It had cost the dealer 
nothing, and many of the cribs 
were sold to insistent customers. 
Here was a development that the 
manufacturers had failed to take 
into consideration when the sam- 
ple crib idea was worked out. 
Had the sample been less perfect, 
or had it been made an integral 
part of a display card, it prob- 
ably would have performed its 
legitimate function as a_ sales 
agency for the cribs. As _ it 
proved, the sample cribs were in 
many cases a dead loss to the 
manufacturer. 

It cannot be too strongly urged 
upon advertisers who contemplate 
the use of samples in an adver- 
tising campaign that the distribu- 
tion of the samples must be tied 
very closely to the sales plan. 
When rightly done, sampling is a 
most effective method of getting 
business. When wrongly done, it 
is not only expensive, but in many 
instances it actually slows up 
sales. 





Accessory Several months 


ago PRINTERS’ 
Makers Can Ixx published an 


Advertise article describing 
Finished’ the advertising 
Product and merchandis- 


ing activities of 
the Seng Co. This firm makes a 
metal frame that fastens onto the 
headboard and _ footboard of 
wooden beds. At the time the 
campaign was started wooden 
beds were waning in popularity. 
Heavy advertising by the steel 
bed people was forcing the non- 
advertised old favorite into the 
background. Of course with each 
steel bed sale the Seng Company 
lost an order. 

There are thousands of firms 
situated similarly. Their success 
is bound up with the success of 
the industry served. They have 
nothing to sell the ultimate con- 
sumer. They depend, in a large 
measure, upon the progressive- 
ness of other businesses. Now, 
when, as in the case of the 
wooden bed people, failure to 
adopt modern selling methods re- 
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sults in a vanishing market for 
the finished. product, is there 
nothing else for the accessory 
maker to do but sit with his hands 
folded and wait supinely for the 
end? 

For the purpose of answering 
this question the above-mentioned 
article, just one of miany pub- 
lished in Printers’ INK, need only 
be recalled. Here was a case 
where an inconspicuous accessory 
maker, awake to the inroads being 
made into the sales of the finished 
product, of which his was but a 
minor part, advertised to re-estab- 
lish the wooden bed and thus in- 
crease his own business. Perhaps 
this may sound rather far-fetched. 
Yet, when it is remembered that 
ultimately the publicity will make 
the Seng Company entirely inde- 
pendent of the whims or policies 
of the industry it serves, the 
analogy will not seem so drawn- 
out. 


Closely similar to this cam- 
paign is that of the American 
Laundry Machinery Company. 


With electric washing machines 
for the home gaining in popular- 
ity and the laundries making no 
effort to combat this trend to- 
ward washing at home, the com- 
pany foresaw a diminishing mar- 
ket. In this instance the public’s 
contact with the manufacturer’s 
product was remote indeed. 
Nevertheless, the company is 
using full pages to promote the 
“Send it to the Laundry” idea. 
Nor is this advertising so far 
afield as one might imagine. The 
future of the American Laundry 
Machine Company is tied, in- 
exorably, with the success of each 
individual laundry. It is rather 
a purely selfish proposition. 
Then there is the advertising 
of the Fleischmann Company de- 
signed to increase the consump- 
tion of bread and, thus, indirectly, 
the sale of yeast. Another is the 


campaign of the Gray Motor 
Company. This company, al- 
though it manufactures marine 


engines only, advertises complete 
motor boats. 

Others, that have been told of 
in PRINTERS’ Inx, could be men- 
tioned. These should suffice, how- 
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ever, to indicate that the accessory 
manufacturer need not imagine 
that he is in that “we have noth- 
ing to advertise” class. Advertis- 
ing will not only enable such a 
manufacturer to broaden his 
market but in addition it will free 
him from the fetters thrown 
about him by others in the m- 
dustry. 





The Weather To some men 
and the call of a lit- 


tle lake fringed 
the Job by poplars comes 
insistently over the tops of the 
gray office buildings. 

The balmy breeze, with its mes- 
sage of trout pools, cool woods, 
or a green meadow, wanders into 
many an office to work havoc 
with sales plans and new copy 
angles. 

A faraway look comes into the 
eyes of the sales manager—the 
advertising department hears the 
call of the Red Gods, and the lit- 
tle old job which last week meant 
contentment and happiness some- 
times grows irksome. 

Details seem superfluous, the 
dream of “being your own boss” 
and not having to wait until the 
last two weeks in August for an 
all too brief glimpse of the things 
worth while comes again like a 
gray ghost, uninvited to the busi- 
ness conference. To many a boss 
planning to get away for a rest 
the same kind of,call comes, only 
in his case it’s different. He won- 
ders how business will run while 
he’s away—sometimes he wishes 
perhaps he had but one boss in- 
stead of from 15 to 2,000 separate 
and distinct bosses upon whose 
good will his success depends. 

Vacation weather does funny 
things to many organizations. 

Dreams are all right in a ham- 
mock under the trees—but don’t 
let them get you thinking wrong 
about your work. A good job is 
not to be despised. Many a boss, 
if the truth were known, might be 
willing to swap places with you— 
and, besides, it sometimes rains, 
a cold, drizzling, comfortless rain 
out there by that little lake fringed 
by poplars. 
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AWord of Welcome 
to the Guild of 
Free Lance Artists 


To those able craftsmen who 
conceived and founded the Guild 
of Free Lance Artists, we offer our 
sincerely enthusiastic support and 
best.wishes. 


The motives by which they were 
actuated and the ideals they have 
set for attainment cannot fail to 
achieve a higher standard of com- 
mercial art in general and advertis- 
ing art in particular. 


LOUIS C. PEDLAR, INC. 


Counselors in Art 


246 Fifth Ave., New York City 


® 































































Candy 


Sales and 
Advertising Manager 
Wanted 


Large Southern Manufactur- 
er of highest grade chocolates 
and candies, located in Atlanta, 
desires the services of a com- 





petent sales and advertising 
manager. 
Established, advertised line 


with splendid distribution, every 
opportunity for advancement. 

Write fully, giving age, ex- 
perience, salary expected and 
all information, to 


Candy, Box 82 
care Printers’ Ink 
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Another Big Gain 
2,012 Lines Increase in June 


For two solid years now, every issue of 
Electrical Experimenter (Science and 
Invention ) has shown a mark- d increase 
in advertising lineage. The June issue, 
with 19,504 lines of a display adver- 
tising, is an increase of 14% over June a 
year ago. 
There are real reasons back of this 
steady, consistent growth that it will 
pay you to investigate. 
Net Paid Circulation Over 155,000 


EXPERIMENTER PUBLISHING CO. 

233 Fee ae New York City 
tern Representative 

4.8. FINUCAN, Hartford Bi , Chicago 
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Running the Gamut of News- 
paper Co-operation 


Here are some of the things news- 
papers are called on to do or furnish: 
1. Insert free reading notices. 

2. Check up billboards and see that 
they are lighted. 

3. Sell the goods of the advertiser. 

4. Report on distribution. 

5. Assign representatives to call on 
trade with salesmen. 


6. Solicit window displays. 

7. Mail unlimited number of proofs. 

8. Mail booster letters and pay post- 
age. 

9. Mail circulars. 

10. Display goods in newspaper office 
and mk my 

11. Prepare special route list of 
wholesalers, retailers, manufac- 


turers and jobbers in single and 

combinatiog lists. 

. Prepare special data on popula- 
tion, wealth per capita, average 
wage, average rent, number of 
home owners, mortgaged homes, 
per cent of foreign-born, miles of 
paved streets, auto owners, list 
of leading industries, trade terri- 
tory, crop reports, manufacturing 
and employment conditions. 

13. Publish recipes. 

14. Hire taxicabs for salesmen. 

15. Secure letters of recommendation 
from Governors, Mayors, Bishope, 
city and State officials, etc. 

16. Employ salesmen. 

17. Route and direct salesmen. 

18. Publish trade bulletins. 

19. Give free space in street cars or 
on billboards. 

A careful investigation shows that 
many newspapers have strayed far 
from the path of what could be con- 
sidered legitimate newspaper co-opera- 
tion, with the result that we now have 
a wide difference of opinion as to what 
is legitimate co-operation. Because of 
this difference of opinion, there has 
not been a fixed standard of service 
to guide newspapers, and as a result 
it has been a free-for-all with each 
newspaper offering whatever service it 
finds necessary to secure the business, 
unmindful of whether or not it is good 
practice.—Geo. M. Burbach, advertising 
manager St. Louis Post- Dispatch, before 
the aily Newspaper Department at 
Indianapolis Convention, A. A. C. of W. 


New Account With Sweetland 
Agency 

The Canton Foundry & Machine 

Company, Canton, O., manufacturer of 

cranes, turntables, etc., has placed its 


advertising account with Ben J. Sweet- 
land, New York. 


_ 
to 


Refrigerator Account With 
Critchfield Agency 


Critchfield & Co., of Chicago, has 
secured the account of the McDougall 
Duluth Company, of Duluth, maker of 
refrigerators. 
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fe complete engraving 
plants~fully equipped for 
intelligent service and the 
finest production of color 
plates, half-tones& line-cuts. 


THE BECK ENGRAVING COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 



























LOS ANGELES Stalker's Universal 


IT IS THE 


Rate Service 






EV. 
MEMBER A. B. C. Published 


Government Circulation Statement Monthly \ Y Year 
April 1, 1920 


134,686, ||seaonMReee2at 


Sold Separately or Together 











The Giant of the West Only Pocket and Pigoenhole Service 
eed oO  - teemeationh , The Accepted Standard Rate Authority 
hoster 3. Crarte, i Payne Oo. Ask for Sample and Price 
ee arauetie Sie | | Stalker's Universal Rate Service, Toledo, Ohio 
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M./PIVAK 


J ADVERTISING AGENCY 


Successful campaigns developed 
from years of specialized experience. If 
you wish to sell to WOMEN or to the 
general public, ask about the splendid 
businesses we've built up. Write or phone. 


786 Fifth Ave. NY. Phone Mad./q.5710 
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Increase in Size 


of Page 


Beginning with the 
August, 1920. issue the 


type pages will measure 
94 x 12% inches 


Columns 214 inches or 1314 
ems wide. 


Four columns to a page. 


170 agate lines to a column, 


680 lines to a page. 


The same high class magazine © 
will be published with many 
improvements. 


Circulation over 
quarter of a million 


Rate $1.50 per agate line 


Exrension Macezme 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


GENERAL OFFICES 
180 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


F. W. HARVEY, Jr. JAMES K. BOYD 
General Manager Advertising Manager 
Eastern Representatives: 
LEE & WILLIAMSON, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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JUNE MAGAZINES 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES 


(Exclusive publishers’ adverti 
Standard Size 


Pages 
World’s Work .......... 152 
Review of Reviews....... 149 
Harper’s Magazine ...... 137 
Atlantic Monthly ....... 127 
Scribner’s Magazine...... 126 
OEY vcard cesciviwicss 95 
SS eee 44 
NEES cewecoesesesse 34 
Wide World ............ 19 
*Current Opinion ....... 17 
DEON. cosas csusiavegon 17 
*Reverted to the standard size. 

Flat Size 

Columns 
American Magazine...... 499 
EE un ade 64668 66 oy 299 
Cosmopolitan .......... 268 
SE  sneiins a6 ate cee tbe 234 
Metropolitan ........... 151 
American Boy .........- 127 
ND ine 04s 06 bh0008 146 
Physical Culture ........ 168 
DEE ascsaseoshoese 161 
BM sctecneacede 113 
PIED, cnr ptacedsiosssea 106 
Everybody’s ............ 98 
New Success .........-- 76 
Boys’ Magazine ......... 46 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 


sing) 


Lines 
34,048 
33,465 
30,744 
28,644 
28,229 
21,285 

9,996 

7,700 

4,312 

3,872 

3,808 


Lines 
71,410 
42,796 
38,374 
33,573 
25,677 
25,566 
24,842 
24,132 
23,110 
19,275 
18,078 
14,136 
11,003 

8,050 


(Exclusive publishers’ advertising) 


Columns 
Vogue (2 issues) 746 
Ladies’ Home Journal... 482 
Woman’s Home Companion 322 


Marpec’s Basar ....22.. 383 
, Pictorial Review ....... 297 
Good Housekeeping ..... 403 
ee ee ae 259 
Designer & Woman’s Mag- 
SEED on caslabes sistas 205 
ee ee ee 159 
EO ME. coc ccnedbee 158 
Oy Lee 131 
Modern Priscilla ........ 117 
People’s Home Journal .. 86 


People’s Popular Monthly 65 
Mother’s Magazine and 


ee TAD v accsasmocs 69 
mets TA osnscvecses 66 
Needlecraft ..........++. 42 


*Today’s Housewife 
*Issue omitted. 


Lines 
115,738 
96,476 
64,413 
64,356 
59,480 
57,680 
51,917 


41,020 
31,955 
26,665 
24,881 
19,940 
17,330 
+ 12,425 


11,730 
9,472 
7,938 
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Nearly 
everybody 
worth while 


reads 
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New Haven 
Connecticut’s 
Largest 
City! 


New Haven’s magnificent manu- 
facturing enterprises, many of 
whose products are of world-wide 
celebrity, are mostly owned by 
New Haven people. This gives 
New Haven a stability in excess 
of many manufacturing cities. 


Th 


REGISTER 


New Haven’s 
Largest 
Circulation ! 


In all the requirements of a mod- 
ern daily paper, equipment, staff, 
and press facilities, the 
“REGISTER” stands head-and- 
shoulders above any other New 
Haven paper. It is the recog- 
nized leading paper in its field. 
Its 


circulation 


28,334 


net paid 


is many thousands larger than that 
of the nearest paper and nearly 
as large as any TWO other New 
Haven papers COMBINED. 


New Haven Register 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston -New York Chicago 
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MONTHLY MAGAZINES CARRY. 
ING GENERAL AND CLASS 
ADVERTISING 


(Exclusive publishers’ advertising) 


Columns Lines 
BRONG cc SK RAIS 615 103,320 
DE RAMOS): ccwseceds 536 84,817 
a ere reer 415 59,421 
Country Life in America. 332 55,776 
Wee GET Locncedeskbe 345 = 54,580 
Popular Mechanics ...... 200 44,862 
House & Garden ....... 222 = 35,167 
Popular Science Monthly 215 32,660 
Field & Stream ........ 220 3=31,491 
House Beautiful ....... 144 22,144 


Motion Picture Magazine 153 21,932 
Outers’-Recreation ...... 146 20,999 
Electrical Experimenter.. 134 19,737 
CONES 6 carcdicnsasone< 114 19,152 
National Sportsman ..... 112 =16,152 
I cnexecetete es aa 95 14,630 
Forest & Stream ....... 87 12,142 
ED wiccubcch ss ledag aces 83 11,916 
Association Men ........ 80 11,270 
Asia eee eer ereresesesese 70 9,761 
Illustrated World ...... 40 9,153 
*International Studio .. 47 6,650 
Extension Magazine .... 32 5,280 


tArts & Decoration 
*May. tMay issue delayed and named 
June—listed in May. 
CANADIAN MAGAZINES 


(Exclusive publishers’ advertising) 


Columns Lines 
MacLean’s (2 May issues) 353 62,010 
Canadian Home Journal. 144 28,830 
Everywoman’s World ... 132 26,486 
Western Home Mo. (May) 141 25,495 
Can. Courier (2 May)... 109 19,936 
Can. Mag. (Pages)...... 79 =: 17,696 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MAY WEEELIES 


(Exclusive publishers’ advertising) 


May 1-7 Columns Lines 
Saturday Evening Post 473 80,532 
Literary Digest ...... 265 40,408 
Town & Country...... *. 241 40,498 
ME 4.56 ets esse Suweies 78 10,961 
SME So ea a'sscin cs hon 71 10,542 
DE -bdieWhess coax 61 10,421 
Christian Herald ..... 57 9,829 
DOD dah cwacsree sche 52 8,910 
Scientific American ... 45 7,690 
Youth’s Companion ... 29 5,820 
American Legion ..... 34 4,845 
Independent ......... 31 4,561 
SF CEPA LOE nes 14 2,024 
Churchman .......... 13 1,862 


- 
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a” I, personally, were asked the question as to- 
what Magazine is doing the most actual good 
to humanity, I would say, without hesitation, 
PHYSICAL CULTURE. I subscribe for it, read 
it, believe in it.” 

Taken from a letter recently received from one of our 
advertisers. 


The following table of contents for June will tell you why 
there are 200,000 more readers with the same opinion. 


Table of Contents—June Physical Culture 


Bernarr Macfadden’s Viewpoint. 

SD SER Di cccntecetacdacthoctecessesavbnenwoes Dr. Frank Crane 
Higa Te” TaGOGRs.. ec cccccscivccocsvnssivececscss Richard M. Winans 
The “Why” of Leadership—Take a Tip from History.. Rufus W. Gaynor 
Avoid Fatigue—Your Greatest Efficiency Problem..... Edwin F. Bowers, M.D. 


Our Walp “What of TRIO... ccccccccovcccvcscccncesses Alfred W. McCann 
Dancing—The Music of Motion. 

Working Harder Through Music...............-ss0e+- Chas. D. Isaacson 
Sy SE CIN, ncn tino deciivs cadcodsecbsccseessuan Helen A. Wattles 
Gatotpinet te Che Watee. <n. cccccccccccccvccvcsccesss G. Haines Trimingham 
Why I’m a 100% Boy at Fifty. ............-cceeeenes J. C. Beach 

ee TD BS GI, ccccscvcccsccccasccesegspne L. E, Eubanks 
es a GED BRN c be ks cv iv cccccvcgecsecs cease Bernarr Macfadden 
Was Horace Fletcher Wrong?..............-+eeeeees R. L, Alsaker, M.D. 
Do You Want to Borrow Some Ductless Glands?..... H. B. Galatian, M.D. 
Would You Duck a Street Fight?......:.........-+-+- Marshall Stillman 
The Problem of Securing Drugless Treatment.......... Richard M. Winans 
What Would You Do In This Case? (Personal Problems).C. E. W. 

Shall We Have a Strong Man Contest?................ By the Editor 

Why Fasting Cleanses and Cures...............-..0+- Dr. Linda B. Hazzard 
Living the Physical Culture Life. Editorials by Our Readers. 

A Forum for Physical Culture Girls. Diet and Fasting for the Boxer. 
Questions from Health-Seekers. Homely at 20; Handsome at 40. 
The Physical Edgar Allan Poe. Compulsory Blood Poisoning. 


Helping the Teacher Help His Pupils. Are Stimulants Ever Desirable? 
The printing edition of the June issue was 239,000 copies. 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


““The Magazine That Makes Good on Keyed Advertising”’ 


119 West Fortieth Street, New York City 
O. J. ELDER, Business Manager 
Sam. M. White, Advertising Manager 


_ Western Representative New England Representative 
Cuartes H. SuHatruck Merz B. Haves 
770 Peoples Gas Bldg.; Chicago, Tl. Little Building, Boston, Mass. 
















































Nation 
*Collier’s 
*Issue omitted. 


May 8-14 


Columns 


eee 


Columns 


Saturday Evening Post 464 


Literary Digest 


Town & Country... 


Christian Herald 
Life 
Scientific American 
Independent 
Outlook 


Youth’s Companion 
American Legion .. 


Churchman 
Judge 
Nation 
*Collier’s 
*Leslie’s 
*Issue omitted. 


May 15-21 


292 


Columns 


Saturday Evening Post 454 


Literary Digest 
Collier’s 


Town & Country .. 


Forbes’ 
Leslie’s 
Life 


Scientific American 
Christian Herald .. 


Outlook 


Youth’s Companion 
American Legion .. 


Judge 
Nation 
Churchman 
*Independent 

*Issue omitted. 


May 22-28 


Columns 


Saturday Evening Post 473 


Literary Digest 
Collier’s 
Leslie’s 
Outlook 
Scientific American 
Christian Herald 
Life 
Independent 
Youth’s Companion 


American Legion .. 


Nation 
Judge 
Churchman 


May 29-31 


Columns 


Saturday Evening Post 471 


Literary Digest 
Collier’s 





260 
173 


Lines 
1,090 


Lines 
78,880 
44,471 
35,816 
11,502 

9,391 

8,240 

8,239 


Lines 
80,572 
43,519 
29,899 
15,491 
12,097 

9,260 

7,924 

6,353 

4,186 

4,065 

2,400 

1,877 

1,574 

1,569 


Lines 
80,127 
39,685 
29,428 
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Christian Herald ...... 51 
BM) Seddeetnncssss ag 
RNG ckiwadeedd doce &3 42 
Scientific American 39 
Independent ......... 30 
Churchman ...cccseee 19 
ND wen ace 66000068 12 
ME kca deca dede dé cc 12 


Saturday Evening Post. 1863 
Literary Digest ...... 1414 
tTown & Country...... 644 
WET? Sukntenensss 540 
Christian Herald ..... 262 
RN tak nedstcaree 252 
Scientific American 242 
ee 257 
TEE dnkeces onthe « 235 
COE x0 cadevemeit'ti 165 
*Independent ........ 149 
*Youth’s Companion 99 
*American Legion 98 
CoG cccccccccs 74 
DE givhedéosanuaane 68 
DED: wecheGs 0504066" 61 
*4 issues. 3 issues. 
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Columns Lines 






8,731 
7,622 
7,283 
6,730 
4,366 
2,740 
1,727 
1,725 


Columns Lines 


316,802 
214,967 
108,353 
91,829 
44,691 
42,933 
41,240 
36,079 
36,025 
28,176 
21,352 
19,823 
14,067 
10,455 
9,645 
8,614 


RECAPITULATION OF MONTHLY 


CSeOnNA WU aA wD 


CLASSIFICATIONS 
Columns 
o AGREE. = sn coueved sane 615 
. Ladies’ Home Journal 482 
- Motor Life ......... 536 
« Americtm ...ccccee » 499 
- Woman’s Home Comp. 322 
. Harper’s Bazar ..... 383 
. Pictorial Review . 297 
> SORE: cambvavedives 415 
. Good Housekeeping’.. 403 
. Country Life ........ 332 
. Vanity Fair ........ 345 
- DR ~ cnidcgias 259 
- Popular Mechanics 
(pages) ....seee0s 200 
» MOE OG, 00+ cus pone 299 
. Designer & Woman’s 
Magazine ......... 205 
. Cosmopolitan ....... 268 
- House & Garden.... 222 


. World’s Work (pages) 152 
MRED. cecccceceseeds 234 
. Review of Reviews © 
Qpaaee) sc cwsocccs 149 
. Popular Science...... 215 
) MAE coccvceccss 159 
. Field and Stream.... 220 


. Harper’s Mag. (pages) 137 
. Canadian Home Journal 144 





Lines 
103,320 
96,476 
84,817 
71,410 
64,413 
64,356 
59,480 
59,421 
57,680 
55,776 
54,580 
51,917 


44,862 
42,796 


41,020 
38,374 
35,167 
34,048 
33,573 


33,465 
32,660 
31,955 
31,491 
30,744 
28,830 











1920 


Lines 
8,731 
7,622 
7,283 
6,730 
4,366 


862 
796 


020 


573 
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increase as they grow older. 


BoyssUIFE 





200 Fifth Avenue, 


HESE Boys of today will be the leaders of 
tomorrow. Right now they have a buying 
capacity and influence of their own. This will 


Are you advertising consistently enough to in- 
cline them favorably toward you and your 
product, at this, their most impressionable age? 


203 So. Dearborn St., 
New York City. Chicago, Ill. 
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“PRINTE 


American 
Cosmopolitan 
Review of Reviews 
World’s Work 
Harper’s 

Red Book 
Metropolitan 
Scribner’s 

Sunset 

McClure’s 
American Boy .. 
Atlanti¢ Monthly 
Physical Culture 
Century 
Photoplay 
Motion Picture 
Hearst’s 

Boys’ Life 
Everybody’s 
St. Nicholas 
Boys’ Magazine 
Munsey’s 


Current Opinion 


tReverted to standard size. 


Vogue (2 issues) 
Ladies’ Home Jourr 
Harper’s Bazar 


Woman’s Home Companion. 


Good Housekeeping 
Pictorial Review 
Delineator 


+Designer & Woman’s Mag.... 


McCall’s 
Modern Priscilla 


People’s Home Journal 
& Home Life.. 


tMother’s Mag. 
Needlecraft 


+ 


*New page size. 


System 

Vanity Fair 
Country Life 
Popular Mechanics 
Field & Stream 


Popular Science . Monthly 


House & Garden 

National Sportsman 
Theatre 
House 
Outing 
International 


Beautiful 


*Three-year total. 


Saturday Evening Post 


Literary Digest 
Collier’s 

Town & Country 
Leslie’s 

Scientific American 


Life 
Christian Herald 


*3 issues. 


GRAND TOTALS 


om eee 


Studio ¢ 


+5 issues. 
tSmaller page size. 


..INK’S” FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF 


“JUNE ADVERTISING 


GENER ~. MAGAZINES 
920 1919 
52,608 
34,025 
31,422 
29,568 
28,560 
*31,700 
24,364 
24,061 


21, 863 
*20,308 
18,275 
*16,788 
*14,709 
13,967 
10,720 
*10,732 
9,793 
7,175 
8,400 
1,911 


588,934 477 641 306,057 348,941 
*Changed from standard to flat size. 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
115,738 91,279 
96,476 78,032 
64,356 40,906 
64,413 47,817 
57,680 43,647 
59,480 49,347 
51,917 38,888 
41,020 30,647 
"31,955  *29,804 
19,940 13,817 
17,330 12,308 
11,730 11,817 

7,938 6,677 


368,199 
264,621 
185,458 
176,516 
172,745 
162,856 
145,439 
116,591 
99,579 
53,373 
49,128 
37,897 
22,982 


74,776 
45,136 
34,663 
31,172 
32,891 
28,429 
33,130 
26,475 
*25,692 
9,887 
9,319 
6,796 
3,758 


362,124 


86,406 
44,977 
45,533 
33,114 
38,527 
25,600 
21,504 
18,449 
12,128 


ral 


4,609 





639,973 494,986 358,301 1,855,384 
The two magazines now combined. 


CLASS MAGAZINES 
759,421 55,754 
54,580 39,969 
55,776 38,304 
44,862 34,951 
26,774 


31,491 
32,660 23,912 
19,927 


35,167 
$16,152 17,334 
15,085 


19,152 
22,144 10,968 
711,916 $12,371 
4,163 


30,946 
41,712 
34,006 
32,317 
23,545 
23,998 
16,638 
15,161 

9,408 
10,403 
10,436 

5,085 


253,655 


190,926 
167,556 
155,806 
140,763 
100,077 
98,478 
86,118 
59,729 
55,211 
51,780 
44,244 
*14,769 


444,805 
31,295 
27,720 
28,633 
18,267 
17,908 
14,386 
11,082 
11,566 

8,265 
79,521 
5,521 


228,969 
at size. 
UES) 

206,479 

105,166 

61,542 
*57,665 
34,105 
33,518 

431,186 

+25,010 

$21,427 


(pages).... 


383,321 299,512 1, 165, 457 
7Changed from standard to fi 
WEEKLIES (4 MAY ISS 
#316,802 347,595 
4#214,967 195,911 
*£91,829 197,326 

*108,353 *73,022 

442,933 60,231 

$741,240 142,678 

36,025 32,304 

36,079 737,106 

744,691 730,448 


932,919 


1,078,092 
619,381 
327,707 
306,751 
177,814 
149,807 
140,537 
130,309 
118,658 


207,216 
103,337 
77,010 
*67,711 
440,545 
32,371 
+41,022 
432,114 
422,092 
916,621 623,418 3,049,056 


2,188, 760 


576,098 
ebsGa canes 2,545,147 1,473,248 1, 584,3 315 7, 791,470 
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UNIQUELY USEFUL 








The Geographical Index 


OF THE 


Standard Advertising Register 





JUST OFF THE PRESS 


368,199 CONTAINS 

264,621 

76516 Names, addresses, products and appropria- 
62.856 tion months of all advertisers listed in the 


145,439 


16,591 1920 edition of the Standard Advertising 
Register, arranged by cities and states. 
Names and addresses of about 1500 Adver- 
tising Agencies, arranged by cities and 
States. 

An invaluable pamphlet for the traveling 
advertising solicitor, giving, as it does, in- 
formation on leading advertisers and agen- 
cies in every city of the United States. 


PRICE $5 PER COPY 


Should be in every traveling solicitor’s kit. 
Special rates on quantity orders. 


NATIONAL REGISTER PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
1901 TIMES BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 
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AN “fine writing” be made 

effective for advertising pur- 
poses? The Schoolmaster has 
heard many statements made to 
the effect that literary style is 
quite out of place when selling 
goods. No clerk would spout 
poetic fancy and _ high-falootin, 
embroidery verbiage. And the 
printed argument should be “a 
clerk in type.” 

Notwithstanding which, we 
have been sent at least three clip- 
pings of an advertisement for 
K. L. G. Spark Plugs that ap- 
peared in a newspaper campaign. 
The opinion was that a compara- 
tively uninteresting and unin- 
spired product, of a mechanical 
nature, had been “warmed up” by 
copy of the “literary” kind. 

* * * 


The Schoolmaster confesses to 
a liking for this piece of copy. It 
breathes romance and_ drives 
home a moral. Would it have 
been improved by keying the 
language down twenty pegs or 
more? We wonder. 

“Never before had such a sight 
been seen in the heart of Africa! 

“Oily brown bodies, glistening 
in the tropic sunlight from neck 
to breech-clout; the savages star- 
ing upwards through clouds of 
flies. Beady eyes almost popped 
from sockets. 

“What strange, winged god was 
this who flew athwart the sky in 
strong, level flight—was his omi- 
nous, deep-throated roar a song of 
menace? There were romance 
and adventure aplenty in this 
pioneer flight from Cairo to Cape 
Town by Captains Broome and 
Cockerell in a Vickers-Vimy bi- 
plane. A mishap would mean 
disaster. They could not descend 
to an English moor, or American 
field. Below the wilderness 
teemed with myriad treacheries, 
savage men, untamable animals, 
foul marshes. Landing places 
hundreds of miles apart. The 
pilots had all these things in mind 
when they chose the famous 


Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 
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K. L. G. spark plugs and Smith's 
instruments in preference to all 
others for this equipment.” 

The Schoolmaster could visual- 
ize that tropic scene as he read 
the brief copy, and he had the 
feeling that the spark plug must 
have been considered well nigh 
invincible. It simply must not 
fail—and it didn’t! 

‘02 


The advertiser who has the 
“only” product or service of its 
kind in a certain territory or who 
is the “only” manufacturer of a 
certain article in his field is some- 
times tempted to make, much of 
that fact in his advertising. But 
there is a danger in this practice. 
What is there to prevent a com- 
petitor from setting up business 
suddenly in the same. territory? 
What then becomes of the adver- 
tiser’s claim to be the one and 
“only”? 

A warning might be derived 
from the case of an advertiser in 
a Middle West city who had 
much circular matter printed to 
proclaim the assertion that he had 
the “only” thing of its kind in 
town. About the time the print- 
ing was completed, a rival opened 
a sale of exactly the same article. 
The result was that several thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of printing 
was rendered useless and had to 
be done over again. The moral is 
that when you are tempted to ad- 
vertise yourself as the “only” this- 
or-that, it is best to make certain 
first of all that you are going to 
remain the “only.” 

* * * 

“The latest idea in dealer elec- 
tros,” said a member of the class, 
who travels a great deal, “has just 
been started by Armour & Com- 


pany. 

“The old idea was to make illus- 
trations of people eating this or 
that, of scenes in stores and the 
usual line of human interest ap- 
peal. But everybody is doing it, 
and it grows somewhat tiresome. 

“The Armour company is doing 
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The most vital factor in connec- 
tion with increasing production is 
broader financial] accommodations. 
The establishment in St. Louis of 
the First National Bank now en- 
ables business concerns, every- 
where, to look to St. Louis for 
their banking connections. 

This i. bank, the largest west 
of the Mississippi, is desirous of 
co-operating with such progressive 
business institutions. 

If you will discuss with us, in confi- 
dence, y business problems, you 
will find our officers quick to gr 
the fun ental needs of your busi- 
ness f. a banking standpoint. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


™ ST.LOUIS 


Capital and Surplus $15,000,000.00 
Total Resources . $170,000,000.00 
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SALES ACCOUNT 
WANTED 


Manufacturer who has high 
grade product, and desires 
sales representation in Phil- 


adelphia, Eastern  Penna., 
Southern New Jersey and 
Delaware. : 


We offer an efficient sales 
service, plus a thorough 
knowledge of this territory. 
Either new article of merit 
or one that is already es- 
tablished. Commission basis 
only, with exclusive sales 
representation. 


Brokers, Box 81, care of 
Printers’ Ink, 185 Madison 
Ave., New York. 


Market News 


A Monthly Trade Paper 
FEATURING 5* ro #522 MERCHANDISE 
What have you to market that can 
be.retailed from 5c to $5.00? ?? ?? 
Sample Copy on Request 
458 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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a great deal of twenty-four sheet 
poster work in various sections-of 
the country. And the dealer has 
been properly impressed with 
what these big posters mean in 
the way of trade. 

“As soon as these designs are 
up on the boards in a town, news- 
paper electros, in three-column 
size, begin to appear, simultane- 
ously. 

“They are illustrated with dif- 
ferent. views of the poster on the 
stands, just as the citizen sees 
them. It is advertising that 
pleases the dealer and to which he 
gives his immediate support. 

“Within sight of his store, 
doubtless, there is an Armour 
poster, and the newspaper design 
is a tie-up that he knows will 
prove of the greatest ~ possible 
value.” 

* * * 

The Schoolmaster respectfully 
calls the attention of Presidential 
aspirants, all-and sundry, to the 
author of the following advertise- 
ment, whose peculiar fitness for 
the post of Secretary of Labor 
should by no means be over- 
looked : 

TABOR QUALITY ICE CREAMS 
CREATE MUCH ENERGY 


Each component part of the excellent 
Tabor Quality Ice Creams is a tremen- 
dous power producer. The Cream and 
Milk are perfect foods; Sugar an ener- 
giser; Fruits beneficial; Flavors pole, 
table; Gelatin strengthening. Small 
wonder then that the men employed in 
the manufacture and distribution of 
ice creams are able to cheerfully work 








Concrete 
New Telegraph Bldg. Detroit, Mich. 


A live paper” covering the construction field 
— published by a live organization for a 
circulation — used profitably by live adver- 
tisers. 

A. B.C. and A.B. P. both! 











Ad-Essentials At A Glance 


Valuable desk card or advertising men. 
Shows type sizes, principal type styles; 
words to fit given space; sizes for direct 
mail pieces, engraving information, etc. 
$1.00. Send. —— money order or 
check to author, M. Elgutter, Advertising 
Writer, and Instructor Toledo University. 
952-3 Nicholas Building, Toledo, Ohio. 











More Than 4,500 Dealers 


in confections and soft drinks 
in the Philadelphia territory 
subscribe to t 


RETAIL e@aiets LEDGER 


Twice a Month ; Sub. $1.00 a Year 














GEORGE SETON THOMPSON C0. 
has removed it8 offices to the 
Transportation Building 
608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
Advertising—Sales Promotion 
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long hours—seven days each week, and 
possess reserve energy for the added 
evening work required of them in the 
summer season. It is due solely to the 
fact that they eat freely of ice creams; 
from which energy reaction is almost 
instantaneous. Factory managers and 
others should seriously consider adopt- 
ing Tabor Quality Ice Creams and thus 
help solve the production problem. 


In these days when all authori- 
ties agree that increased produc- 
tion is our most vital need, a 
scientific discovery of this im- 
mense importance should have 
the widest possible application. 
The Schoolmaster not only recom- 
mends its discoverer for the 
Cabinet position above referred 
to, but advocates a Nineteenth 
Amendment giving “concurrent 
authority” to administer two 
quarts per diem to every person 
above the age of 16. Imagine, 
if you can, the procession of 
cheerful workers who just simply 
cannot be restrained from labor- 
ing seven days out of seven, and 
who weep when they are pre- 
vented from working overtime! 

mh & 6 

One of the most frankly good- 
natured explanations the School- 
master has seen is one made to 
its trade by the E. L. Patch Com- 
pany, of Boston, in connection 
with discontinuing the manufac- 
ture of narcotic preparations. 
“After reading the new nar- 
cotic regulations,” it said, “we 
figured up the probable cost of 
keeping records. It seemed to us 








Write for latest Iowa 
circulation analysis. 





CORN BELT FARMER, DES MOINES, IOWA 








Here’s Another! 
Pallen’s DOUBLE “Master” Mail Order 
DEVICE FOR CASH ORDERS 


Enclosed with your circular matter 
will insure you more cash orders 
than any other method known. 
Write for sample. 


J. PALLEN & CO., Columbus, 0. 
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A Seasoned 
Advertising Man 


—desires to make a more satisfactory 
connection, either with manufacturer as 
Assistant Sales, or Advertising Manager, 
or both; 

—or will go with substantial Advertis- 
ing Agency. 


Experienced Especially in 
Drug, Hardware and 
Automotive Lines. 


_ He has handled every kind of adver- 
tising. 

He has advertised some of the best 
known drug and hardware products, and 
motor cars, trucks and accessories in 
the United States. 

He is a good business head. 

He can sell agency service. 

He can write in any style about any- 
thing. 

He knows agency work thoroughly. 

He knows manufacturers’ problems of 
production, sales and advertising. 

He is, physically and mentally, clean 
tut. 

And he is going to stay in his present 
position till he gets just about what he 
wants. 


Address N. E., Box 80, care Printers’ Ink 











GOOD PRINTING—CHEAP 


A Few Money-Saving Prices 
1000 4-page Folders, 34% x6 in. $10.00 
Each additional thousand 3.50 
1000 4-page Folders, 4x9 in... 12.50 
Each additional thousand 4.50 
1000 4-page Folders, 6x9 in... 16.00 
Each additional thousand 6.00 
FREE—our large package of samples 
ERNEST A. FANTUS CO., Printers 

525 So. Dearborn S8t., Chicago 


OSTAGE: 








POSTAGE 18 East 18th St., New York City 








Don't use out-of-date, in- 
accurate res. New 
dataon sales, advertising 
and business conditions 
each month in pocket 
form, June Bulletin 
and literature mailed 
you on request. 


THE RICHEY DATA SERVICE 
403 Meridian Life Bldg., Indianapolis, U.S.A. g=7 
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Advertising Agency 
Desires 
Young Executive 


If either you control 
one or more accounts or 
have a thorough knowl- 
edge of an agency to- 
gether with some capital, 
there is an opportunity 





















ciated with an organiza- 
tion that has more busi- 
ness than it can handle 
with the present staff. 
It is operated on the co- 
operative plan, and if you 
are the right man you 
may become a member 
of the firm. References 
required. Write 


*“*L. A.,’’ Box 83 
care Printers’ Ink 





for you to become asso- * 
















WE BUY ANY THING 











-ED. HAUBRICH 
IOW 3485 New Yi K 
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that to keep out of jail, we must 
place our whole narcotic business 
in the hands of a man who was at 
the same time a good pharmacist, 
expert accountant, extremely 
careful, always on the job and 
never ill. 

“Making the best arrangements 
possible, it appeared that the cost 
of supervising and keeping rec- 
ords of our transactions in nar- 
cotics would amount to at least 
25 per cent of all our sales. If 
we should add this to the cost of 
the goods our prices would be 
excessively high. 

“We want to give the very best 
service possible to our customers, 
When we feel that their interest 
will be better served by buying 
from some other house, we shall 
not hesitate to recommend that 
this be done.” 





Insurance Publication Changes 
Name and Address 


The Insurance Monitor, New York, 
with its June issue becomes the Ameri- 
can Insurance Digest, and will be pub- 
lished at Chicago. The paper was re- 
cently purchased by a group of men 
headed by James E. Dunne and George 


Ww. Wadsworth. 
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about Advertising Keeps you posted 
on Western conditions A necessity 
for progressive men $200 « year 





“GIBBONS Knows CANADA” 


FORONTO MONTREAI WINNIPEG 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 








HELP WANTED 


Wanted—Newspaper Circulation Man- 
ager for Southwest publication of 
80,000. _Write giving detailed experience 
and salary. Address Box 327, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


Young man who has had experience as 
an all-round printer, who understands 
paper, estimating, layout and typography. 
Good opportunity with a house that has 
reputation for good work. Box 319, P. I. 


Wanted—First-class superintendent for 
job and newspaper plant employin four- 
teen in mechanical department. ust be 
familiar with costs and able to estimate, 
and understand present labor situation. 
Bowen Publishing Co., Huron, S 


WANTED: ARTIST 
Experienced illustrator familiar with ad- 
vertising work. Real opportunity for 
man with ability to work on big national 
campaign. Send samples te NEILSON- 
ATHERTON, Advertising Illustrators, 
Detroit, Mich. 

















WE have an opening for another 

sub-executive. By this we mean 
a young man who has had all-round 
agency experience; who can think 
in pictures and write graphic Eng- 
lish; who can assist in the creative 
work of every phase of national 
campaigns. 

Select accounts to work on, con- 
genial people to work with and a 
rare opportunity to grow quickly 
into an important executive posi- 
tion in a highly-regarded, rapidly- 
growing agency are among the in- 
ducements. 

Write fully, stating age, experi- 
ence and sal desired. 

arry C. Micuagts Co. 
113 Lexington Ave., New York City. 





ADVERTISING MAN 
WANTED 


by largest manufacturing 
concern in its line, using all 
forms of advertising, located 
in New York City. Experi- 
enced man required who can 
fit into a well organized 
department. 

Samples of work not necessary 
with: first letter, but to receive at- 
tention it will be necessary to 
state experience, education, age, 


nationality and salary required. 
Address Box 328, Printers’ Ink. 








EXPERIENCED ART SALESMAN 
Wanted by Advertising Art Service. 
Write stating experience. Christian. 
Drawing account and commission. Box 
332, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST 


This ad is personally addressed to an 
artist who has a hat full of real ideas 
for the designing of snappy outdoor dis- 
plays; one thoroughly experienced on 
pencil layouts and with a wide knowl- 
edge of color values and combinations. 
If you are this man, we have a posi- 
tion in Chicago that measures up to 
your ability. Give a full outline of 
experience and pxesent earnings in 
writing. Address Box 347, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 








ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 


The man we are looking 
for will not only control 
and manage our advertis- 
ing department, but will de- 
vote most of his time and 
energy to sales promotion 
work. 

Not a mere copy writer, 
but an important executive 
who will make honest and 
truthful advertising inter- 
esting and productive. 
Write in detail and confi- 
dence to 


Department Aaaa 


BLOOMINGDALE 
BROS., INC. 


59th-60th St., Lexington to 3rd Ave. 





ARTIST 


To a real draughtsman we can 
offer a splendid opportunity in 
advertising layout. He will work 
with our layout director and will 
be given every chance to progress. 
Only large accounts handled. 
Highest professional standards. 
Congenial surroundings and fine men to 
associate with. If you think you can 
measure up to our requirements and 
wish to broaden your opportunity for 
the future—write. Send samples with 
our letter. 

HE RALPH H. JONES COMPANY 

Att. Mr, Stockton 
First National Bank Bldg. 

Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Department Store Advertising Man 


We want to get in touch with a man 
thoroughly experienced, who desires a 
broader and more promising field. Salary 
to start: $5,000. Opportunity in New 
York City and unusual. Box 324, P. I. 
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LIAM’S BUREAU, BOSTON, * was 
POSITIONS WANTED 











Printing 
Executive 


In large advertising 
agency; . must be 
thoroughly familiar 
with costs, paper, 
practical printing, 
and be able to han- 
dle a continuous vol- 
ume of miscellane- 
ous jobs; excellent, 
permanent position 
for right man; state 
age, experience, sal- 
ary expected. Box 
329, Printers’ Ink. 














MISCELLANEOUS 


Printing Plants and Businesses 
Bought and Sold 
Printers’ Outfitters 
CONNOR, FENDLER & CO. 
New York City 








For Sale: A new Duplex Tubular single- 
plate, 12-page Press with 16-page Frames 
to which can be added units up to 24 
pages. Included with this press there is 
a complete stereotyping equipment, man- 
ufactured by the Duplex Prating Press 
Co. Immediate delivery can be made. 
Address Box 325, Printers’ Ink. 





Mr. House-Organ Editor: 

Would you be interested in cutting 
down your printing expense by placing 
your publication in the rivate printing 
establishment of a large Brooklyn indus- 
try, which does not generally accept out- 
side printing, but is willing to handle a 
few contracts in order to keep the 
wheels going? First-class work and ex- 
cellent service assured. e print our 


own publication, including a de lure 
magazine liberally illustrated with 7 
tones and color plates. Address W. L. F 
Box 320, Printers’ Ink 








Artist, visualizer, leading agency expe- 
rience, desires connection with small 
agency or trade journal near or in 
New York City. Box 330, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 





Salesman—24, good education, possessing 
determination, confidence and good judg- 
ment. 6 years’ business experience (1 ad- 
vertising). No selling experience, but all 
salesmen make beginnings. Box 340, P\E 


DETAIL ASSISTANT 
Experienced secretary to agency execu- 
tives, thorough knowledge routine, expert 
stenographer and “follow through” man. 
20 years old. Salary $30. Box 334, P. I, 








Sales Correspondent of unquestioned 
ability, 8 years’ business experience, a 
thorough knowledge of handling details, 
has a record of accomplishing whatever 
he undertakes, wants to locate in New 
York City. Hartley, Box 321, P. I. 





Young woman, fluent writer, college grad- 
uate, editor of college paper, knows print- 
ing and office detail, good typist, wants 
position in New York with advertising 
agency or advertising department of well- 
established concern. Box 337, P. I. 





Young man, all-round agency experience. 
Good copy writer. Knows merchandis- 
ing, art, mechanicals. Can fit in any 
department of agency or assistant to 
executive. College man, 24, with ideas, 
ability. Box 338, Printers’ ink. 


a = i.e FTF 
Excellent all-around man, exceptionally 
good on creative work. Thoroughly ex- 
perienced in all branches of commercial 
art, engraving and ‘printing. Good at 
figure work, color sketches and lettering. 
Box 342, Printers’ Ink. 








Advertising Agency Experience 
Young man, healthy, ambitious, steno- 
graphic, journalistic ability, served -_ 
tary and civil capacities, desires o 
tunity for CREATIVE work—inside— 
outside—anywhiere. Salary reasonable. 
Box 335,° Printers’ - Ink. 





Young Man would like to connect with 
an organization as an assistant to adver- 
tising or merchandising manager. Am 
good correspondent and understand ad- 
vertising and sales promotion. Permit 
me an interview to tell you my experi- 
ence. Box 331, Printers’ Ink. 


5 he RE SR ENDS RAMEN 
ADVERTISING MAN 


29, ex-officer U. S. Army, now em- 
ployed, seeks bigger opportunities. Six 
years’ varied advertising experience, 
direct-by-mail matter, sales promotion 
work. Excellent record past year seiiing 
space and service, highest credentials. 
Box 345, Printers’ Ink. 
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Advertising Solicitor—I have determina- 
tion to sell, ability to work, confidence, 
clean-cut appearance; 6 yrs.’ experience (1 
eerertising), youth (24), but no ey 
perience. Do they balance? Box 339 


Business manager of daily paper in 
Southern city of 45,000—who has made 
a record as an advertising salesman and 
writer; with advertising agency and de- 
partment store experience; desires posi- 
tion with greater epperventty. First-class 
executive. Age 3 Address Box 323, 
Printers’ Ink. 








I, a woman, have tasted the sparkling 
wine, advertising—now I want to grow. 
Possess education, knowledge of mass 
psychology, ability and innate originality 
I want directed. Interested in things 
with a domestic or feminine appeal. 
Past newspaper experience. Address 
Box 336, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Sales Producer 


Sales promotion and department store 
training—selling experience—c ollege 
education—original and sound ideas. 
Can take charge or assist advertising 
manager. Immediately available for any 
location. A. Stern, 1085 Poplar Ave., 
Memphis, Tenn. 








A thoroughly trained Sales and Adver- 
tising executive, competent in the anal- 
ysis of selling qualities. Can develop 
new trade channels; work out sales pro- 
ducirig plans; select and inspire sales- 
men, and show results; is now employed, 
but wants to connect with a live con- 
cern where he can show his worth. Age 
38 years. Address “D.,’’ Box 322, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 





Available July 15th 
SALES PROMOTION 
and CIRCULATION MANAGER 

A young, resourceful executive with a 
record of successful achievement seeks 
wider scope for development. Ideas 
based upon a native originality and a 
wide experience, disciplined by training 
and sound judgment. Box 326, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 





ADVERTISING MAN—A young man 
of 39, who has been connected with 
advertising, in various capacities, for 
about fifteen years, desires a position as 
Advertising Manager on some trade or 
technical paper. 

Thorough knowledge of writing, plan- 
ning and layout of ads and other forms 
of publicity. Good copy writer. Prac- 
tical printer. Box 317, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST 


Studio and agency experience. Dec- 
oration, lettering, dummy layouts, 
etc., pictorial and a little figure work. 
Knows reproduction processes. 
Desires connection with agency or 
publication. Permanent position or 
free-lance work. New York City. 
Box 346, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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EDITOR of magazine crowded out by 
high paper and labor costs free to ac- . 
cept literary position. Has real ability, 
plus wide experience as traveler, re- 
porter, news editor, etc. References 
gladly furnished; personal interview 
solicited. Address H. L. B., 130 
Englewood Ave., Brookline, Mass. 





FARM PAPER SOLICITOR 
whose experience has given him a splen- 
did acquaintance with Middle Western 
advertisers and agencies wishes to join 
the organization of a strong agricultural 
paper. Publication does not necessarily 
have to be the largest in its field, but 
one that has possibilities of development, 
and with growth offer a real opportunity. 
Box 333, Printers’ Ink. 





EDITOR of Technical Journal—A young 
man of 39, who possesses a thorough 
knowledge of editorial work—mainly in 
the technical field—wishes an opportu- 
nity to demonstrate his ability in the 
editing of a trade or technical paper. 

Knowledge of printing, estimating and 
publicity. Good cory writer. Under- 
stands the writing, planning and layout 
of ads. Box 318, Printers’ Ink. 





Circulation Manager, at present unem- 
ployed because of business conditions 


-with last concern but possessing highest 


credentials from that concern, desires 
similar position or position as House- 
organ Editor—Sales or Employees. Ex- 
perienced in organizing, in systematiz- 
ing, in the writing and criticism of sales 
and collection correspondence, in the 
creation of form-letter systems, in result- 
getting copy writing, circular letter writ- 
ing, in the preparation of special book- 
lets and in general promotion work, both 
by mail and through soliciting represen- 
tatives. Salary $3,000. Box 344, P. I. 





ADVERTISING MAN 
High-grade technical man, experienced 
both with manufacturer and agency, de- 
sires connection. He has written adver- 
tisements, circulars, booklets, and cata- 
logues, and can plan complete campaign. 
He knows markets. He has a clean-cut 
business personality, and can meet peo- 
ple or handle a department. College 
graduate. Box 343, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING 
COPY PLAN MAN 


Capable advertising man, high-grade in 
every respect, desires connection with 
agency or manufacturer, where large 
capacity for quality production, highly- 
rated ability and fifteen years’ experi- 
ence in advertising and merchandising 
will count. He will bring to you orig- 
inality, versatility, aggressiveness, broad 
copy experience, mastery of layout and 
planning, executive experience in adver- 
tising, selling and agency production and 
a thorough eee of general maga- 
zine, mail-order, direct-by-mail and news- 
paper advertising; also a proven record 
of results. Salary adjustable to oppor- 
tunity, which is main consideration. Ad- 
dress Producer, Box 341, Printers’ Ink. 
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Outdoor 
Advertising 


By reason of its quick 
impression and its domi- | 
nance through size and 
color, is the logical step 
for a growing industry. 


Our representative can give you 
convincing details 





“Thos. (sack G. 


New York 
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Vivaudou 
and 


Rotogravure 


C. L. Nelson, sales manager of Vivaudou, in 
an article explaining how his company in- 
creased its annual sales from $100,000 to 
$8,000,000 in five years, testifies as follows: 

‘‘Speaking of mediums, it has also been 
our experience that the Sunday gravure 
sections are excellent for advertising 
purposes. The mechanical treatment 
of the ad made possible by the process 
lends a charm and distinctiveness that 
couldn’t be approached in black and 
white and is very often missed in a 
half-baked color job. I would much 
rather have a gravure page than a 
color page in a magazine if it isn’t 
printed to perfection ! 

“In this Sunday gravure advertising, 
figures show that the returns from it 
have been at least double the returns 
from the black and white insertions 
used. There isn’t the slightest doubt 
but what it is the better bet of the two.”’ 


The Chicago Territory has one-fifth ,of the 
wealth of the United States, and the most pow- 
erful advertising force in this rich market is 
Chicago Tribune Rotogravure. The Tribune 
is equipped to give special advisory service 
in assisting you to utilize properly its Roto- 
gravure circulation of more than 700,000. 


The Chicage Tribune 


{iTHE WORLD'S CREATEST NEWSPAPER) i(/ 


Tribune Bidg., Chicago—512 Fifth Ave., New York—406 Haas Bidg., Los Angeles 


Circulation 425,000 Daily, 700,000 Sunday 
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